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PREFACE. 


In  the  winter  of  1872-'3,  I  delivered  a  oourse  of  University 
Lectures  on  tbe  Politics  of  France  since  tlie  Great  Kevolu*  * 
tion^  and  the  studies  begun  in  the  preparation  of  those  leo* 
tures  have  resulted  in  the  present  volume. 

At  the  time  when  the  work  was  undertaken,  there  was 
everywhere  prevalent  a  more  or  less  general  astonishment  at 
the  political  weakness  of  France,  as  displayed  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Fniuco-Gcrniuu  War.  lu  tlio  course  of  lectures 
referred  to,  it  was  my  elfort  to  sliow  tliat  tlie  present  political 
cliaracter  of  the  Frencli  people  is  the  legitimate  result  of  cer- 
tain doctrines  and  habits  that  have  been  taking  root  in  the  na- 
tion during  the  past  hundred  years.  The  same  purpose  has 
animated  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume. 

It  seems  to  me  that  eveiy  genuine  student  of  history  must 
feel  that  there  is  no  more  potent  political  truth  than  this,  that 
the  present  has  its  roots  running  &r  back  into  the  past,  and 
that  it  draws  its  lifb  from  the  ideas  and  institutions  that  have 
gone  before,  just  as  certainly  as  the  vegetation  of  to-day  re- 
ceives its  nourishment  from  the  decaying  rt  iuuins  of  preceding 
organic  life.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ex- 
amples in  illustration  of  this  truth,  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  mod- 
em political  life  of  France.  Moreover,  the  lesson  taught  by 
this  example  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  extraordinary ;  for  it  brings 
vividly  before  us  the  general  truth,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  present  is  the  chUd  of  the  past,  on  the  other,  it  is  in  its 
turn  to  be  the  parent  of  the  future. 

What  the  political  r61e  of  France  is  hereafber  to  be,  it  were 
idle  to  predict.   I  think  every  one  that  follows  these  pages 
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through,  and  assents  to  the  positions  taken,  will  agree  witli  me 
in  the  belief  that  the  great  present  need  of  France  is  the  de- 
struction of  what  I  have  called  tlie  revolutionary  spirit ;  and 
that  if  this  destxnctiou  is  impossible  (as  very  likely  it  is),  the 
need  next  in  importance  is  tbe  establishment  of  such  a  gov- 
emment  as  will  make  the  revolutionary  spirit  powerless.  So 
long  as  this  revolutionary  spirit  is  dominant,  every  effort  for 
the  establishment  of  liberty  is  likely  to  result  in  anarchy ;  and 
anarchy,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  worse  than  tyranny.  Some- 
thing, whatever  it  is,  that  the  nation  can  agree  to /br  a  per- 
onaiient  form  of  government^  is,  of  all  tilings,  what  is  needed ; 
and  I  can  but  think  that  the  positions  taken  by  President 
MacMalioiij  to  maintiiin  his  power  at  all  hazards  io  the  e'lid  of 
his  legal  term,  are,  in  sj)ite  of  many  objectionable  features,  in 
the  general  interest  of  this  necessary  permanence.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  course  will  result  in  the  accession  of  the 
Prince  Imperial;  but  that  the  nation  would  be  content  to 
accept  permanently  of  anything  better  than  some  form  of 
Kapoleonism,  bad  as  evexy  form  of  it  is,  seems  to  be  growing 
more  and  more  improbable. 

Two  of  the  chapters  of  this  volume,  the  one  on  TJie  lihe  of 
N'npoleonUriiy  and  tlie  one  on  Un'trcrsal  Sxfru'j*'  vnder  the 
fSc'-oml  iJmpire^  were  published,  in  a  somewhat  abridged  form, 
in  the  N^orth  Afneriam  Review  in  1873.  The  courteous  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Osgood  k  Co.  to  republish  them,  is 
gratefully  acloiowledged. 

I  would  also  express  my  gratitude  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Professor  Henry  B«  Hutchins,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  valuable  suggestions  and  assistance  in  (he  final  preparation 
of  the  work  for  the  press. 

0.  K«  A.. 

UsnrVXBSITT  of  IbOHiaAK,  ) 

September,  1874.  > 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


**  All  questions  of  political  institutions  arc  relative,  not  abso- 
lute, and  diflerent  stages  of  human  progress  not  on\y  will  have, 
but  ought  to  have,  diifereut  institutions:  government  is  always 
either  in  the  bands,  or  passing  into  the  hands,  of  whatever  is  the 
strongest  power  in  society  ;  and  what  this  power  is,  does  not 
depend'ou  institutioDS,  but  institutions  onit^" — MiUy  Autobith 
fffuphy,  p.  162. 

Oolui  che  lasda  quello  che  si  per  queUo  ohe  si  doverm  fare, 
impara  ])iutto8to  la  rovina  che  la  perservazioiie  sua*" — JtfacM- 

avellii  II  Jhrincipey  Cap.  XV. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ENTBODUCIOBY, 

AT  the  begmning  of  the  late  FraneoGermaii 
war,  the  prediction  was  more  or  less  com- 

iiioii  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  advance  of  Napoleon  III.  would 
be  little  less  than  a  repetition  of  the  Jena  cam- 
paign, and  that  within  sixty  days  the  French 
eagles  would  be  in  possession  of  Berlin.  It  was 
within  less  than  sixty  days  that  the  French  armies 
were  shattered  in  pieces,  and  the  French  emperor 
was  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  low  completely  had  men 
of  ordinary  political  intelligence,  almost  every- 
where, been  deceived  in  their  estimation  of  the 
comparative  strenc^th  of  these  two  hostile  nations  ! 

As  the  ^va^  progressed,  it  became  more  and  more 
certain  that  the  government  which,  fifty  years  be- 
fore, had  been  one  of  the  weakest,  was  now  the 
strongest  power  in  Europe,  and  that  the  one  which, 
in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  had  been  the  strongest^ 
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was,  under  Napoleon  III.,  apparently  one  of  the 

Wt'ak<  t. 

Now  what  is  the  history  of  this  mutual  ex- 
obau<i;e  of  streiif^th  and  weakness  ?  How  does  a 
jiaiioii  hecoiiKt  stronp^?  IIow  docs  a  nation  lose 
the  bticu^lh  which  it  has  once  ;ic<|uired  ? 

These  m*e  questions  which  it  would  be  presump* 
tive  to  attempt  to  answer  in  full ;  and  yet  each  of 
tho  liulioiis  to  w  hich  1  have  just  referred  hascLar- 
aeteristies  which  have  exerted  a  definite  and  pow- 
erful iufluenee,  and  which,  I  believe,  may  be 
studied  w  ith  |"i«>tit.  T^'t  us  gliuice  at  some  of  the 
imwt  ]UX)Utiucut  of  thera. 

The  briUinut  historiain  of  the  Restoration  begins 
lii.s  hisiiU  N  w  lih  thes(»  \voi\ls: — I  scareelv  exceed 
tho  laidillo  rtijfo  of  man,  vet  I  have  aheady  lived 
uudv*r  ten  tlomiuations,  or  ten  diifei*ent  govem- 
iucn:'>,  in  riauce.  Betwcon  iuUnicy  and  uuilurity 
I  have  wiine>scd  ten  ivvoluiious — ten  cataracts, 
by  which  the  spirit  irf  miHlern  liberty  and  the 
statlvniarv  or  obstrtietive  <«pirit  have  endeavored 
bv  Uu  us  dcsct  iul  v>r  to  iviuouui  ihe  dtviiviiT  of 
ivv\Uu  lions.** 

Hiul  l^^miartiue  wriiun  hi?*  hJ^^tory  ia  1S73, 
iiisicavl  v>i  ho  uii;rlic  have  uukIo  hi*  %ure 

uivuv  iiui^r^ssive*  IXiriu^  the  tUrhtv  ve^irs 
aiivl  UK>rv*  \vl;iv  !i  have  t!;:Tv>^\l  sukv  the  outbreak 
cciC  K,'vol',U'«.nu  l\sr:vv  Iuii>  t  uo  less 
1*11  v:  .\\vu  dl>i:i.^x*C  cvo*".r.u:  v  t'^vrv  one  of 
'wh.ici  iui*  Iwu  t!ie  vlirvvc  or  u\i:*w5  tesulc  of 
reYv>Iawioit    iliv"  v.'lvl  iu«.  i.:vi:\  LA  vv.v>  tirsd  >ucv:t.>;dvd 
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by  a  democratic  monarchy,  and  then  by  a  pure 
ochlocracy.  Following  this  there  was  a  republic, 
which,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  the  military  govern- 
meiit.  This  assumed  three  distmct  foriiis  :  that  of 
a  republican  consulate,  that  of  a  life  consulate  or 
elective  monarchy,  and  that  of  a  hereditary 
empire.  The  government  of  the  Restoration 
followed,  and  was  in  turn  overthrown  to  make  way 
for  the  Napoleonic  rule  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
The  Bourbons  were  reinstated  only  to  be  dnvea 
fi'om  the  stage  by  the  House  of  Orleans  in  1830  ; 
the  Orleans  Dynasiy  was  displaced  by  a  second 
republic ;  and  this  latter,  after  three  years,  gave 
way  to  a  second  consulate  and  a  second  empire. 
Then  came  the  military  rule  of  Gambetta,  only  to 
be  followed  by  the  provisional  administrations  of 
Thiers  and  McMahon. 

Each  of  these  goveraments,  moreover,  presented 
to  the  nation  a  constitution  formed  in  its  own  like* 
ness.  Thu  law  of  nature  was  generally  reversed  ; 
for  in  almost  every  instance  the  government,  in- 
stead of  being  the  child  of  the  constitution,  was 
its  ])arent.  To  the  democratic  monarchy  corre- 
sponds the  constitution  of  the  l-lth  of  September, 
1 791 ;  to  the  republic,  that  of  the  15th  fructidor  of 
the  year  HI. ;  to  the  limited  consulate,  that  of  the 
22dfrimaii*c  of  the  year  VHI. ;  to  the  consulate  for 
life,  the  SencUus  Conmltum  of  the  16th  thermidor 
of  the  year  X. ;  to  the  empire,  that  of  the  14th 
llorcal  of  the  year  XH. ;  to  the  Restoration,  the 
Charter  of  June  14th,  1814 ;  to  the  Hundred  Days, 
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I 

the  Aote  Additwnel  of  April  22d,  1815  \  to  the 

accession  of  tlie  House  of  Orleans,  that  of  the  9th 
of  August,  1830  ;  to  the  Eevolution  of  1848,  that 
of  September  4th  of  the  same  year;  and  to  the 
second  empire,  the  Senatus  Consultuni  of  January 
14th,  1852,  To  use  a  figure  of  the  old  Due  de  ' 
Broglie,  some  of  these  constitutions  ' were  still*  I 
born,  others  immediately  slew  the  authors  of  their 
existence,  others  committed  suicide;  and  yet  they 
aU  have  a  place  in  French  history,  not  for  their 
intrinsic  merit  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating that  condition  of  affairs  which  has  made 
so  much  turbulence  possible. 

Take  another  view  of  the  same  period.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  the  Great  Revolution  has 
been  before  the  eyes  or  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
l)eople.    It  has  been  a  sort  of  dream,  a  confused 
souvenir  in  the  national  memory.    In  every  one  of 
those  revolutionary  movements  just  named  the 
people  hoped  to  realize  the  full  fruition  of  the 
ideas  and  principles  on  wiiich  that  great  upheaval 
was  founded.    But  they  have  constantly  failed  to 
see  more  than  one  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Kevolu* 
lion.    That  great  event  represents  not  only  the 
destruction  of  the  old  monarchic  despotism  and 
the  creation  of  armies  whose  victorious  tread  was 
heard  in  eveiy  (quarter  of  Europe  save  in  Eng-  ! 
land ;  it  represented  the  ci'eation  of   a  general  j 
revolutionary  spirit,  which,  if  unconti'olled  by  pre-  j 
dominating  elements  of  stability,  is  as  much  worse  i 
for  a  nation  than  absolutism,  as  anarchy  is  worse  j 
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than  tyranny.  And  what  is  the  prevalence  of  a 
revolntionary  spirit  in  a  nation  ?  In  answer  it  must 

be  said  that  it  is  iiothiii2:  less  than  the  claim  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  passionate  to  sit  in  authoritative 
judgment  on  every  act  of  the  government.  Now 
8uch  a  claim  must  evidently  be  injurious  just  in 
proportion  to  its  strength.  As  a  general  truth,  it 
may  be  said  that  ignorance^  especially  when  united 
with  strong  passion,  chafes  under  restraint  and 
tries  to  resist  it.  But  no  government  can  long 
exist  without  imposing  such  restraint,  and  there- 
foi*e  eveiy  good  government  is  more  or  less  un- 
popular, w'henevor  it  becomes  necessary  to  control 
masses  of  people  who  are  ignorant  and  \vhose 
ignorance  is  set  on  fire  by  passion.  Nothing  is 
more  familiar  to  even  the  most  cursory  reader  of 
history  than  the  fact  that  some  ot  the  best  of  rulers 
have  been  least  beloved,  and  that  some  of  the 
worst  have  been  most  })opulai*.  The  cause  of  this 
seeming  paradox  is  in  the  fact  that  in  turbulent 
times  good  government  means  restraint,  whUe  bad 
government  means  anarchy:  in  every  nation, 
therefore,  when  the  anarchic,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  strong,  any  gov- 
ernment whatever  that  is  worthy  the  name  of  gov- 
ernment ^will  be  more  or  less  unpopular.  Unite  ^/ 
poverty  witli  ignorance  and  ])assion,  and  then  take  ' 
away  from  them  that  respect  for  law  and  order 
which  the  revolutionary  spirit  always  destroys, 
and  you  liave  the  most  dilHcult  elements  to  con- 
tiol  that  can  ever  tax  the  energies  of  any  govern- 
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ment.  Poverty,  ignorance,  and  passion  always 
abound;  when,  therefore,  the  anarchic  spirit  is 

generally  prevalent,  good  goveriimeut  is  well-nigh, 
if  not  indeed  quite,  impossible. 
...  .»^<Xe^  f'Now,  looking  at  the  matter  historically,  what 

.  •  i  has  l^een  the  spirit  of  the  leading  minds  in  France 
since  the  Great  Revolution  I  Not  to  enter  at  this 
time  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  what  may  be  called  tlie  predoiniiunit 
elements  of  society  has  been  one  of  chi'onic  dis- 
content. I  say  chronio  discontent,  because  the 
spirit  to  which  I  refer  has  not  shown  itself  once 
or  twice  only,  but  has  ])ervaded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  whole  course  of  French  history  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Speaking 

imft^fj..  hi^jtorically,  it- may  be  said  that  whenever  the 
nation  has  a  republican  form  of  government  there 
is  a  large  faction  which  not  only  j^refers  monarchy, 
bnt,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  up,  is  ready  to 
overthi'ow  the  government  which  exists.  When- 
ever in  turn  royalty  assumes  the  rule,  there  is 
an  e(pially  powerful  faction  seekhig  ojjportuiiities 
to  rise  up  for  its  overthrow.  The  incoming  gov- 
ernments have  generally  been  popular  for  a  time ; 
but,  if  tliey  liave  cluinced  to  liavo  in  th(;m  the  ele- 
ments of  stability,  th(iir  po})ulai'ity  has  ceased,  and 
passionate  admii'ation  has  given  way  and  been  fol- 
lowed by  equally  passionate  execration.  The  con- 
trolling elements  in  the  nation,  beset  with  the  vision 
of  1789,  have,  in  every  new  emergency,  entrusted 
the  power  to  that  species  of  government  which  at 
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the  moment  gave  most  reason  for  tlie  hope  that  it 
would  apply  and  develop  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.    The  result  has  been  one  of  almost 
Tin vaiying  uniformity.  The  new  government,  either 
sellishly,  or,  as  has  sometimes  occurred,  in  the  real 
interests  of  the  nation,  has  unifoiinly  extended  its 
powers,  that  is  to  say,  has  consolidated  and  per- 
fected the  restoration  of  a  substantial  authority. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  dozen  years,  more  or  less, 
the  people  find,  or  think  they  find,  that  they  have 
been  deceived ;  discontent  becomes  rife ;  some  fac- 
tion or  other  gets  the  public  ear;  the  government 
is  overturned,  and  instantly  one  of  another  kind 
is  established,  which  only  makes  haste  to  imitate 
in  its  life  and  its  death  the  (*xani])le  of  its  pre<Z-* 
Accessor.    lu  tliis  way  it  has  occuiTed  tliat  since 
1789  France  has  had  ten  or  twelve  different  gov- 
ernments which  have  resulted  simply  from  coups 
de  governments  not  a  single  one  of  which 

has  been  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  sober 
national  will — ten  or  twelve  governments  which 
have  1)een  usur])ati<)ns,  and  usurpations,  too,  in  the 
precise  and  scientific  sense  of  the  term.  Upon  an 
average,  once  in  seven  or  eight  years,  violence  has 
overthrown  the  established  authority  and  created 
in  its  j)lace  a  new  government,  which  was  in  turn  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  very  hand  w  hich  had  created 
it  No  history  has  been  so  variable ;  and  yet  its 
very  variety  lias  jjcen  monotonous. 

In  order  to  ii])preeiat(!  the  extent  to  which  this 

substitution  of  force  for  law  has  been  carried,  one 
1* 
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must  consider  not  only  tlie  revolntions  that  have 
been  successful,  but  also  those  that  have  failed.  In 
addition  to  the  events  already  enumerated,  there 
have  been  no  less  than  fifteen  insurrections  that 
have  actually  broken  out,  besides  a  still  greater 
number  that  have  been  suppressed  or  prevented 
Avhen  on  the  point  of  committing  the  first  overt 
'act.  Then,  too,  we  are  not  to  forget  the  violent 
measures  committed  either  by  the  government  or 
against  it  in  disr^ard  of  the  regular  processes  of 
law.  Call  to  mind  the  massacres  of  September, 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
death  of  the  Due  d'Eughien,  the  Massacres  of 
1816,  the  2d  of  December,  1851,  the  Massacres 
of  the  Comnnnie  in  1871,  the  Infernal  Maeliine  nn- 
der  the  Consulate,  the  attempt  of  Louvel  just  after 
the  Restoration,  those  of  Alibaud,  Fieschi,  and 
others  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  Orsiui  under 
Napoleon  III.  Thesis  facts,  taken  together,  are 
quite  enough  to  justify  the  declaration  of  Janet, 
that  for  the  last  eighty  years  France  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned  to  the  domination  of  Siv'a,  that 
fierce  god  of  destruction  whom  the  people  of  India 
adore  and  v^hom  the  mystic  prophecy  of  Joseph 
de  Maisti'e  has  made  so  j'eal  to  the  nation.  One 
would  not  be  mnch  amiss  in  saying  of  France  as 
Petrarch  said  of  Verona,  that,  Acteon-like,  she 
has  been  torn  by  her  own  dogs. 

It  need,  perhaps,  hardly  be  said,  and  yet  the 
fact  is  important,  that  such  a  tendency  to  tur- 
bulence is  destructive  of  aU  heidthy  national 
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growth.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  that  is  al- 
ways changing  its  jiolicy  and  its  method  of  life, 
may  properly  l)c  said  to  lose  its  personality.  In 
France  thei'e  has  been  so  ready  a  disposition  to 
brush  aside  old  foims,  often  apparently  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  old,  that  one  could 
almost  believe  that  the  hiirliest  ambition  of  the 
nation  had  been,  at  each  new  crisis,  to  forg('t  the 
past  and  to  begin  the  erection  of  the  political 
strueturc'  completely  anew.  Wliik*  the  other  great 
nations  of  Eui'ope  have  been  making  slow  but 
steady  progress  in  paths  that  have  been  worn  by 
years  and  centuries  of  historic  sequence,  the 
French  liave  seemed  to  be  chielly  desirous  of  break- 
ing out  of  the  path  which  at  the  moment  they 
happened  to  be  in,  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  for 
some  means  of  overthrow  Ini;  tlie  existing  govern- 
ment. There  has  l)een  a  manifest  want  of  that 
continuity  of  political  method  which  is  essential 
to  a  complete  development  of  national  personality, 
and  which  can  only  result  from  au  organic  and  his- 
toric growth.  Hence,  it  has  happened,  that  when- 
ever a  new  crisis  has  arisen,  instead  of  attempting 
to  harmonize  the  reipiirements  of  the  time  ^vith 
the  usages  and  traditions  of  tlie  previous  national 
life,  the  policy  has  been  rather  to  ignore  those 
traditions  and  to  settle  the  difficulties  at  hand  by 
the  ap])lication  of  such  al)stract  principles  of  ])oli- 
tical  philosophy  as  at  the  moment  happened  to 
be  dominant 

iSow,  this  revoluliouajy  spirit,  this  spirit  whose 
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chief  characteristic  would  seem  to  l)e  that  it  is 
habitually  and  from  principle  fonder  of  that  which 
it  has  not  than  of  that  which  it  has,  is  probably 
the  most  iiuportant  fact  of  modern  French  history. 
As  we  proceed,  I  think  it  will  become  apparent 
that  this  revolutionary  spmt  is  at  once  an  impor- 
tant cause  and  an  important  result ;  a  result  of 
certain  ideas  whicli  came  to  he  more  or  less  prev- 
alent at  the  time  of  the  devolution,  and  a  cause 
of  much  of  that  weakness  which  France  revealed 
to  the  astonished  world  in  the  course  of  the  late 
vvai\ 

Now,  in  the  way  of  contrast  with  these  charac^ 

teristics,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  those  of  Prus- 
sia. The  Prussian  government  has  always  been  of 
a  severe  type,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  grossly 
tyrannical ;  and  yet  as  a  historical  fact,  the  loyalty 
of  the  ])eop]e  to  the  reignin<^  house  and  the  j)re- 
vailing  methods  of  government,  has  been  earnest 
and  uninteri*upted.  Dui  ing  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
its  liistory,  the  gov<  riuucnt  lias  retained  its  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  the  people,  hy  the  exercise  of 
a  steady  policy,  have  wrested  from  their  rulers  one 
right  after  another,  until  at  last  a  parliamentary 
government,  w^hicli  is  substantially  free,  lias  been 
established.  Liberty  in  Prussia  has  been  a  growth 
rather  than  a  creation,  and  a  very  slow  growth  at 
that.  It  began  in  an  absolutism,  iii  many  respects 
like  that  of  the  Normans  in  England  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  England  irom  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the 
present,  has  in  Germany  been  more  closely  imitated 
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than  that  of  any  other  nation.  While  France  has 
been  spending  its  energies  in  attempting  to  leap  at 
a  single  bound  into  a  political  condition  similar  to 
that  of  England,  Germany  has  been  content  to  fol- 
low— if  need  ])e,  afar  off — evidently  in  a  kind  of 
all-sufficing  conviction  that  a  stead}^  pace,  even 
though  a  slow  one,  if  in  the  right  dii*ection,  would 
linally  bring  the  nation  to  the  desired  goal. 

The  spirit  to  which  T  refer  finds  good  illustra- 
tion in  the  Prussian  Keform  Bill  of  1872.  This 
important  constitutional  measure  was  designed  to 
extend  the  sphei'e  of  local  self-government  in  the 
i*ural  districts.  Having  passed  the  Lower  House, 
it  was  defeated  by  the  peers ;  whereupon  the  King, 
after  tlie  English  ni(itliod,  a])pealed  to  the  country 
hy  dissolving  Parliament  and  ordering  a  new  elec- 
tion. The  bill  was  passed  a  second  time  by  the 
representatives,  but  the  House  of  Lords  still  held 
out.  The  King  then  resorted  to  his  ])rerogative, 
and  created  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  to 
carry  the  measure  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
Tluis  the  Prussian  lieforni  Bill  of  187:2  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  English  Keform  of  foi-ty 
years  before. 

But  there  are  other  characteristics  of  France 
and  Geimany  which,  hy  way  of  contrast,  are 
scai'cely  less  worthy  of  oui'  attention.  Foremost 
among  them  is  the  general  question  of  education, 
— not  nicrely  the  amount  and  quality  of  ethication 
afforded  by  the  scIjooIs,  l^ut  the  ^vhole  of  that  sys- 
tem of  preltminaiy  ti'aiuing  which  these  nations 
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demand  of  a  man  before  he  is  regarded  as  fitted 

for  the  business  of  life. 

AVe  in  aVmei-iea  all  udmit,  tlioiigli  I  think  in  a 
somewhat  apathetic  manner,  that  the  safety  of  the 
nation  depends  in  great  measure  upon  education, 
a>  well  as  upon  nioi  ility.  AVe  liavo  devoted  large 
energies  to  tlie  education  and  elevation  of  the 
masse<a,  but  I  fear  that  we  have  sometimes  forgot- 
ten that  the  masses  are  always  directed  by  the  few, 
and  that  consec^ueutly  it  is  no  less  essential  that 
the  few  be  in  every  way  qualified  for  giving  the 
best  direction,  than  that  the  masses  be  qualified  to 
I'ecogiiizo  and  accept  such  direction.  We  have 
heard  much  of  gem  rous  legislative  provisions  for 
education  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  on  the 
whole  the  credit  which  our  country  has  received, 
lias  l)een  fairly  earned ;  and  yet  it  has  to  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  while  millions  have  been  bestowed  on 
our  common  schools,  our  higher  institutions  of 
learninic  liavc^  received  next  to  nothing:.  AVliile  our 
comnjon  schools  have  been  amply  provided  for,  the 
most  of  our  colleges  and  universities  have  been  left 
as  beggars,  solely  de]H  ndent  upon  the  precarious 
benefactions  of  private  generosity.  If,  here  and 
tliere,  an  institution  has  gained  a  respectable  stand- 
ing without  the  aid  of  such  private  munificence,  it 
has  heen  the  result  of  exceptional  good  uiaiiage- 
inent  on  the  i>art  of  its  l)oard  of  control,  rather 
than  of  any  legislative  liberality.*   The  conse- 

*  Many  of  those  who  talk  much  of  the  liberalily  with  which  our 
higher  inatitntioofl  are  endowed  hj  priTate  individiialfl,  seem  to  be  quite 
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qnence  of  this  genei*al  policy  has  been  what  one 

would  Lave  l)eeu  led  to  anticipate.  While  we 
liave  in  our  various  professions  large  numbers  of 
men  of  respectable  culture,  I  fear  it  must  be  said 
we  liav^e,  as  coin])ared  with  the  larger  Kmopean 
nations,  very  few  men  of  what  may  be  called  great 
culture.  When  difficult  problems  of  state  ai*e  to 
be  solved,  therefore,  they  are  always  more  or  less 
liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  qualiti- 
cations,  to  speak  within  bounds,  entitle  them  to  no 
very  high  respect. 

There  is  in  our  country  nnotlier  tendency  on 
which  the  recent  history  of  France  and  Germany 
throws  a  flood  of  light.  I  refer  to  a  general  in* 
cHnation  to  rush  prematuiely  into  the  active  and 
responsible  work  of  life.    This  comes  in  great  pai't 

ignorant  of  the  amounts  expended  on  similar  institutions  in  other  coun- 
tries, 'i'oo  nnu-h  in  praise  ot"  siicli  g'eneroHitj  cannot  be  said  ;  and  yet  tlie 
fact  remains  that  the  whole  amount  of  money  furnislictl  to  our  coll eq-cs 
and  universities  is  lamentably  meagre.  This  becomes  strikmgiy  ap- 
parent when  the  incomes  of  our  institutions  are  compared  with  those 
of  other  ooantiieB.  The  Fbysiological  Laboratoiy  alone  at  Leqosic  has 
ao^ inoome  of  $40,000,  and  admito  to  its  i»iTjli(geB  hat  twelve  stadents.  <^ *  ' 
The  Natural  Histoiy  0epartinent  of  tilie  British  Museum  has  an  annual 
hMXune  of  $100,000.  The  Zoological  Society  of  London  (which  attends 
to  the  keeping  of  live  animslfl  solely  for  the  purpose  of  studying  th(Mr 
peculiarities)  has  an  income  varying  from  $100,000  to  $125,000.  The  - 
Kew  Garden  in  London  (which  does  usimDar  work  for  botany)  has  also 
^10O.(M>0  aninially.  Thi^  /ior»l()<^'ical  StK^iety  at  Amst<!rdain  expends 
$50,000;  the  ZoGlogical  Gardens  at  Hamburg.  $:{0.000;  the  Berlin 
Aquarium  (dcvote<I  to  ac|uatic  aiiiin;il,s  ojily\  $'0,000;  the  Jardin  des 
riantc  s.  AeOO.OOO;  the  Museum  at  Kdinburtrh.  S-'.O.OrjO;  the  College  of 
Surgery  at  London  (excjusively  devoU  d  to  huiuun  and  comparative  an- 
atomy). $00,000;  the  Imperial  Geological  LMiltate  In  Vienna,  $40,000. 
These  examples,  purposely  taken  for  hotter  illustrati<ux,  from  a  single 
dqpariment  of  Uheral  culture,  might  he  indeflniteljr  extended. 
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from  those  popular  opinions  ooncerning  higher  ed- 
ucation to  which  I  have  alluded  There  is  a  law 
that  is  more  uiK-ii;i'!u<'a^>lo  than  tlir  laws  of  the 
^ledc's  and  the  Per:>iau5> ;  it  is  the  law  which  es- 
tablishes the  correspondence  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply. So  long  as  men  of  small  culture  and  men  of 
no  culture  find  easy  access  to  the  high,  if  not  the 
highest,  political  stations  in  the  gift  of  society,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  men  knocking  most  vigorously 
at  our  political  doors  will  be  our  political  char- 
latans. It  is  greatly  to  be  feaied  that  until  a 
more  healthy  and  enlightened  public  opinion  on 
this  subject  shall  come  to  prevail,  a  change  for  the 
better  will  l)e  looked  for  in  vain.  When  such  men 
come  to  feel  that  for  them  there  is  no  high  place 
of  political  honor,  the  ])rei)aration  of  those  who 
aspire  to  pii1>lic  life  ^vill  be  more  complete  and 
more  satisfactoi  v. 

I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  country,  that  it  afFoixls  rare  oppoiiii- 
nlties  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  would 
rise  from  obscurity  to  honor.  This  we  have  heard 
at  least  as  often  as  every  Fourth  of  July.  I  am 
by  jio  means  disposed  to  question  tlie  truth  of  the 
assertion.  The  question  of  importance,  liowever, 
is  not  whether  men  can  rise,  or  whether  they  will 
attempt  to  rise ;  it  is  rather  at  what  level  will  they 
be  content  to  stop.  1  think  no  one  can  compare 
the  average  statesman  of  to-day  with  the  man  of 
similar  rank  seventy-five  years  ago,  without  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  the  political  degeneracy  that  has 
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taken  place.  Tlie  generation  ^\'hicli  framed  the 
Constitution  and  wrote  the  Federalist,  has  had  no 
political  .successor.  Surely,  tlio  reason  is  iK^t  that 
men  have  had  fewer  opportunities  us  time  has 
progressed !  Jefferson  was  a  frontiersman,  whose 
wife,  at  the  time  of  their  marriaixe,  as  Mr.  Parton 
assures  us,  could  onl>'  rcaoli  his  log-house  on  horse- 
back ;  and,  yet,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Con* 
tinental  Congress,  though  far  fi*om  being  the  most 
leai'ued  man  there,  he  was  a  proiicieiit  natui'alist, 
a  mathematician  able  to  calculate  arU  eclipse,  and 
a  master  of  four  lano-uasfes.* 

If  public  o|)iiii<)u  would  to-day  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
attainments,  it  is  certain  that  within  a  few  years 
t-b*:'  j>rv*j)aratioii  of  those  ^vho  aspire  to  public  life 
\Tould  be  of  a  far  higher  order. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  general  worth  of  this  care* 

*  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  sclf-madc  meu  are  in  any  sense 
peculiar  to  our  own  countxy.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Western  Europe 
that  has  not  been  largely  mled  by  snoh  men  daring  the  past  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  English  papers  told  us 
how  Bichard  Bethell  went  to  coll^  a  poor  boy ;  how  from  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  supported  himself ;  how  he  rose  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  legal  profession,  vwX  finally  how,  n.':  Loi\l  Chancellor,  presiding 
over  the  entire  nobility  of  Groat  Britain,  he  died  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
The  case  of  Lord  Tenterdcn  is  another  example  to  illustriite  the  same 
fact.  Bcginui!v^  lifo  as  tlic  son  of  a  country  barber,  without  frit-nds  or 
ItiflneTico  to  aiil  hmi,  he  oudcd  it  as  Lord  Chief  Justic(\  For  any  who 
jiiay  tfiink  that  with  tho  nid  of  party  nuKjIiiiitay  all  these  thing's  were 
and  nro  })Ossiblo,  it  needs  ])orha|)s  to  be  said,  that,  when  Tenterdeu 
was  ollered  the  position  of  Kiiv_^'s  Counsel,  h.o  deelinoJ  it  from  distrast 
of  his  own  ability,  and  that  tiually,  ho  was  taken  from  his  life  of  pa- 
tient and  unassuming^  labor  and  raised  to  the  bench  by  his  political  op- 
ponentSk 
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ful  preliminary  training,  there  comes  an  occasional 
lesson  which  we  do  well  to  heed.   The  war  of  the 

Rebellion  Avas  a  case  in  point.    It  is  general]}'  re- 
membered that  early  in  the  struggle  a  hue  and  cry 
was  raised  against  our  Militai  \  Academy  at  West 
Point.    Tliose  who  ])re(]icte(l  that  the  w  ar  would  ' 
be  tenninated  in  a  few  months  found,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year,  that  the  end  was  apparently  as 
far  oiV  as  ever.    It  is  sincrnlar  that  so  many  failed 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle.  It 
should  have  been  generally  foreseen  that  the  South,  | 
with  the  advantage,  not  only  of  ample  preparation, 
but  also  of  a  defensive  policy,  would  be  able  to  of- 
fer a  resolute  and  a  protracted  resistance.  Those 
political  sages  and  editorial  generals  who  found 
their  predictions  disappoiijt(^(1,  fell  to  throwing  the 
blame  upon  our  military  officers ;  and  when  one 
new  man  after  another  was  raised  to  the  head  of  i 
the  army,  only  to  disa])point  the  nation,  and  be 
returned  into  obscurity,  the  outcry,  which  at  first 
had  been  turned  against  individuals  only,  was  di- 
rected against  the  whole  class.    Some  of  the  most  | 
influential  journals  in  tlie  country  appeal*  to  have 
.  seriously  attempted  in  1862  and  '63  to  make  the 
nation  believe  that  the  man  without  the  training: 
afforded  by  West  Point  was  likely  to  be  a  better  ! 
soldier  and  a  better  general  than  the  man  with  that 
training.    In  conseipR  iRc  of  this  absurdity,  we  had 
our  era  of  civilian  generals.    Luckily,  however,  it 
took  but  a  short  time  to  satisfy  even  the  most  nn- 
ruasonaljle,  and  our  civilians  gave  way  to  men  who 
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seemed  divinely  called  to  the  double  work  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  tlie  war,  and  of  showing  to  the 
American  people  that,  if  they  have  a  special  and 
diflicalt  work  to  do,  that  work  is  likely  to  be  best 
(lone  ])V  men  wlio  have  rocoived  the  most  thoroii2rh 
tniiiiinfi:  for  it.  When  it  turned  out  that  Grant 
and  Sherman  and  Sheridan  and  Thomas  and 
Meado  and  the  other  great  soldiers,  Soutli  as  well 
as  North,  were  men  who  had  all  submitted  to  the 
rigors  of  a  military  training,  there  was  no  one 
found  bold  enough  to  renew  the  proposition  to 
abolish  our  national  3 Military  Academy.  It  was 
apparent  to  everybody,  that  we  must  either  aban- 
don all  thought  of  war  in  future,  or  we  must  sus- 
tain and  enlarge  our  school  for  the  education  of 
oflic-ers. 

But  since  the  close  of  our  war  there  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  a  far  more 

luminous  example  in  illustration  of  tin?  same  gen- 
eral tnith.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  of  1870,  The  results  of  that  contest 
liave  been  so  momentous  in  sha|)ing  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  nations  involved,  that  they  are  apt  to 
overshadow  all  other  considerations,  if  indeed  they 
do  not  completely  monopolize  our  attention.  There 
is  another  fact,  however,  which,  to  the  person  study- 
ing that  struggle,  is  even  moi'e  important.  I  refer 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  war  as  a  result  rather 
tlum  as  a  cause  ;  to  those  svstems  of  <i;eneral  traininsf 
which  gave  to  the  Germans,  on  the  one  hand,  both 
overwhelming  strength  and  masterly  skill,  and  to 
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the  French,  on  the  other,  not  only  weakness  in  the 

Ik-ld  ])Ut  iiNo  corruption  and  inilu  riiii y  in  the  Cab- 
inet. Notliing  can  be  more  imi^urtaiit  to  the  stu- 
dent than  a  contemplation  of  these  facts  as  results 
of  certain  causes.  Let  us  look  at  them  for  a  mo 
uient,  beiiiuiiin;;  witli  Gt-rnianv. 

Whence  came  all  this  strength  and  all  this  skill  ? 
Glance,  for  a  moment,  at  their  growth  as  a  his- 
torieal  fact.  \i  the  beirinninfr  of  this  century 
Prussia,  though  iu  name  a  idugdom,  in  fact,  was 
hardly  more  than  a  province.  No  nation  in  mod- 
ern times  has  been  more  completely  crushed  and 
overiddeu  than  was  Pru-  ia  in  lier  wars  with 
Napoleon  I.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  she  was 
ol>li!4(>(l  to  surrender  nearly  half  of  all  her  teiritory 
and  reduce  her  army  to  fortv  thousand  men.  But 
even  iu  disaster,  the  characteristics  of  tlie  nation 
and  the  people  were  distinctly  visible.  There  was 
no  blustering,  or  def5rinsr,  or  court-marti  ailing  of 
ofiicers,  or  repudiating  of  inonarchs;  but  instead, 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  learn  the  causes  of  the 
misfoiiiune,  and  to  remove  them  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Tlii'ough  the  efforts  of  Stein  and  Scharn- 
horst  and  their  coadjutors  a  thorough  transforma- 
tion was  wrought,  not  only  in  the  army,  but  also 
in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  system  of  education. 

First  of  all,  it  was  maintained  that  as  the  army 
was  to  exist  for  the  good  of  all  and  for  the  pi'oteo- 
tion  of  all,  its  burdens  ought  to  fall  upon  all; 
these  Ijurch'us,  moreover,  wei"e  interpreted  to  mean 
not  only  taxes,  but  actual  service.    Jj^om  the 
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king's  sons,  therefore,  down  to  the  sons  of  the  poor- 
est peasant,  every  man  of  able  body  was  to  be 

traincMl  in  \\w  use  of  arms.  Tlio  ij:ov(»7*iini('nt  took 
every  young  man,  ^vhether  liis  rank  were  liiuli  or 
low,  straightened  him  up,  pulled  back  his  shoul- 
ders, put  a  luiisket  into  his  hands,  required  of  him 
three  or  four  hours  of  daily  military  service  for  a 
number  of  yeai's — ^in  a  word,  trained  him  for 
military  work. 

Tlien,  too,  as  all  classes,  witliout  excepting  even 
the  king's  sons,  were  obliged  to  begin  service  in 
the  ranks,  the  tmiform  of  the  private  soldier  was 
no  badfi'e  of  dishonor.  It  indicated  neither  the 
existence  of  social  rank,  nor  the  want  of  it  The 
Prussian  army  thus  became  a  complete  reproduc- 
tion of  Pj'ussian  culture.  In  any  one  of  the  Prus- 
sian universities  scores  of  private  uniforms  were 
to  be  seen  on  the  lecture-room  benches — uniforms 
belonging  to  young  men  wlio,  after  doing  tlu'ee  or 
four  hours  of  guard  or  j>atrol  duty,  were  carrying 
on  those  university  studies  which  were  interrupted 
when  the  time  came  for  them  to  enter  military 
service.  When  a  \var  broke  out  the  univei*sity 
soldiei's  took  the  field  with  the  othera.  It  was 
related  by  an  English  correspondent  who  marched 
with  u  comi)any  of  soldiei*.s  to  Sach>\va,  that  a-^  the 
gi*oup  next  him  swung  along  in  their  ill-titting 
uuifoims  with  seventy  I'ounds  of  ammunition,  they 
relieved  the  tedium  of  the  march  1)V  discussin^c  in 
their  regular  order  the  different  dialogues  of 
Plato.    We  aU  remember  the  sensation  that  was. 
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produced  in  the  war  of  1870,  when  the  famous 

KutscJilce  Lied,  as  au  amusement  merely  of  philo- 
logical students  in  the  army,  was  published  in 
thirty-two  dijBEerent  languages.   These  incidents 
amply  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  army 
embodies  all  the  characteristics  of  Prussian  cult- 
ure.  When  a  war  breaks  out  the  German  throws 
down  his  pen,  or  his  book,  or  his  saw,  or  his  hoe, 
and  takes  up  his  musket ;  in  the  use  of  which  he 
has  already  had  the  most  thorough  training.  The 
excellences  and  defects,  therefore,  of  the  Grerman 
army  are  precisely  those  of  the  community  at 
large,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  iii'st  time  in 
history,  we  have  a  real  example  of  the  worth  of 
mind  and  training  in  fitting  men  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  destruction.    And  what  is  the  result  \ 
It  is  that  you  may  look  through  the  pages  in  his- 
tory in  vain  to  find  au  army  out  of  which  it  w^as 
possi]>le  to  get  so  much  fighting,  and  marching, 
and  indeed  dying,  as  was  got  out  of  the  Grerman 
army  from  the  moment  it  fired  its  first  shot  across 
the  lihine.    It  lias  been  well  said  that  there  are 
some  heights  of  devotion  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  troops.    Ordinary  men  may  be 
easily  led  under  an  exciteiiient  to  lay  down  their 
lives  recklessly ;  but  of  such  a  quality  of  soldiers 
only  a  certain  amount  can  be  deliberately  and 
o[)enly  exacted.    An  able  and  a  careful  writer  on 
the  war  has  declared  that  if  a  Prussian  com- 
mander found  it  necessary  to  have  the  cost  of  an 
assault  fall  on  a  single  regiment,  he  hud  no  di£i- 
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culty  in  getting  it  to  marcli  to  certain  destruction, 

not  blindly  or  hilariously  like  madmen,  but 
calml}'  and  delil)erately  like  men  who  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  it  was  their  business  to  die, 
and  that  it  was  equally  important  that  they  should 
not  get  themselves  killed  one  moment  earlier  than 
was  necessary,  nor  one  moment  later. 

Moreover,  to  this  statement  it  ought  to  be 
added  that  the  deliberate  heroism  of  the  troops 
was  even  less  conspicuous  than  that  general  intelli- 
gence, that  omnipresent  promptitude,  that  universal 
"  hnowing  hoto  to  do  it^^^  which  everywhere  charac- 
terized their  movements.  This  peculiar  quality  be- 
came note-worthy  even  before  the  troops  were  in 
the  field.  Less  than  a  week  was  required  after 
the  declaration  of  war  for  the  mol)ilizati()n  of  the 
ai'my.  Dr.  Ka]>p  wrote  to  the  Nation  that  in 
passing  from  Cologne  to  Berlin  he  counted  sixty- 
three  military  trains,  not  a  sinirle  one  of  which 
was  behind  time.  The  whole  of  the  ISecond  Army 
Corps  of  150,000  men  was  transferred  from  Berlin 
to  Neukirchen,  more  than  four  hundred  miles,  in 
lif ty  hours ;  and  every  one  of  the  hundred  and  lifty 
trains  arrived  punctually  to  the  minute. 

This  spirit  of  punctuality  and  obedience  was 
everywhere  manifest  diirlii!^  the  movements  in  the 
Held.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
while  their  enemies  were  committing  blunder  after 
blunder,  not  a  German  corps  arrived  at  its  destina- 
tion too  late  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

!Now,  all  these  achievements  are  not  to  be  con- 
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sidered  the  mere  result  of  a  levy  en  masse  under 

the  command  of  a  great  military  genins  ;  they  are 
j'iitLer  an  application  to  military  affaii's  of  the 
whole  intelligence  of  a  nation  of  extraordinary 
mental  and  moral  cultm^.  They  are  tiie  result  of 
no  qualities  that  can  he  drilled  into  an  ai-my  in  a 
month  or  a  year ;  but  of  those  which  are  inter-  | 
woven  with  the  very  tissue  of  the  nation's  thinking 
aiul  feeling.  Tliey  came  not  from  the  genius  of  a 
few  alone ;  but  rather  from  the  genius  of  the  few, 
united  with  the  superior  training  and  culture  of 
the  many.  They  are  the  fruit  of  an  application  to 
military  affairs  of  the  actual  chcuracter  of  the  na- 
tion. 

But  what  is  this  Prussian  culture  of  wliicli  I 
speaks    In  general,  it  may  be  answered  that  it 
consists  of  those  attainments  which  are  acquired 
by  the  universal  adoption  of  the   truth,  that 
whethei"  you  want  a  man  foi*  war  or  for  peace,  for 
a  profession  or  for  a  ti'ade,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  you  can  make  so  much  of  him  as  by  train- 
ing him,  -and  training  him  not  in  parts,  but  as  a 
whole ;  and  furthermore,  that  in  all  the  contests  i 
of  life,  other  things  being  ecpial,  the  trained  men  i 
are  sure  to  attain  the  highest  success.     On  this 
theory,  not  as  a  simple  sentiment,  but  as  a  solid  j 
foundation  on  which  to  rear  the  whole  fabric  of 
society,  the  law-niakers  of  Germany  went  to  work.  | 

First  of  all,  they  said  to  every  parent :  "  You 
must  have  every  child  of  yours  in  school  from  the 
age  of  six  to  the  age  of  foui'teen ;  to  neglect  this  , 
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obligation  is  a  crime  apjaiiist  the  state,  and  will 
be  puniahed  by  law.''  Then  to  the  child  they  said : 
"  Whatever  business  op  profession  you  desire  to  fol- 
low in  life,  for  that  you  must  thoroughly  fit  your- 
self, either  as  an  apprentice,  or  as  a  professional 
student."  And  this  was  no  mere  vague  generality. 
It  was  saying  to  the  child :  "  If  you  would  be  a 
teacher  of  common  schools,  you  must  not  only 
have  a  good  common-school  education,  but  you 
nuist  also  serve  an  apprenticesliip  of  three  years  in 
a  normal  school,  whose  business  is,  not  to  teach,  but 
to  teach  how  to  teach."  It  was  saying  to  him : 
If  you  aspire  to  any  position  as  teacher  in  a  gym- 
nasium or  university,  there  is  one  condition  with 
which  you  must  first  of  all  comply.  You  must 
spend  eight  or  nine  years  in  a  gymnasium"  (equiv- 
alent to  eight  or  nine  years  in  an  American  acad- 
emy and  an  American  college) ;  "  after  which,  you 
must  devote  at  least  three  years  to  the  study  of 
youi*  piufession  in  a  university."  They  said  to 
him,  "  Without  those  twelve  years  of  preliminary 
training,  eight  or  nine  of  which  are  collegiate,  and 
three  or  four  of  w^hich  are  professional,  you  can 
i-eceive  no  degree,  and  until  you  have  received  a 
degree,  you  can  collect  no  fee  for  legal  advice ;  }^ou 
can  write  no  ])rescription ;  you  can  have  no  phice 
as  instructor  in  tlie  smaUest  gymnasium  in  the 
land."  In  a  word,  all  the  professions  were,  and  are, 
closed,  ('xcej)t  to  uvm\  of  such  cultui'c  as  comes  from 
a  complete  coui'se  of  collegiate  and  professional 
training. 
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Now  of  all  these  exactions,  what  is  the  I'esult  ? 

Uiuloubtedly  a  consult* niblc  iiiiiiil)ei*  of  iikmi  are 
kept  from  tlie  professions  who  would,  iu  spite  of 
any  deficiencies  in  their  early  training,  have  risen 
to  positions  of  honor  and  influence.  And  yet  it 
must  not  lie  foi^otten  tliat  although  such  men  may 
be  lost  to  a  given  profession,  they  ai-e  not,  by  the 
fact  of  their  exclusion  from  that  profession,  lost  to 
society  as  a  w  liole.  l  lu^  same  energy  and  ability 
which  would  have  carried  them  over  liii^h  obsta- 
cles,  in  case  they  had  been  pei*mitted  to  make  the 
attempt,  is  likely  to  achieve  a  similar  success  in 
some  other  callinix.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether 
the  world  will  ever  1)e  the  loser  from  the  fact  that 
any  given  man,  though  even  a  genius,  is  prevented 
by  Jaw  from  taking  a  short  cut  to  either  of  the 
professious.  In  ease  of  such  prohibition,  he  is 
likely  either  to  follow  the  prescribed  course,  or  be 
equally  useful  in  another  vocation.  But  even  if  it 
w-ere  to  be  admitted  that  iu  sonu^  instances  such  a 
law  imposes  a  hai'mful  restraint,  it  would  still  re- 
main true,  that  its  general  influence  is  vastly  to 
elevate  th(^  respective  trades  and  |)rofessions.  It  in- 
terferes ofteu  with  the  wishes,  and  sometimes  even 
with  the  interests,  of  individuals ;  but  it  contributes 
to  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole.  While  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  individual  to  collect  a 
fee  which  he  has  not  faii'ly  earned,  it  protects 
society  from  a  vast  amount  of  sheer  impositions. 

In  no  country  have  these  good  I'esults  been  so 
conspicuous  as  in  Germany.     They  now  show 
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themselves  as  the  fruit  of  a  very  long  continued 
policy,  and  are  not  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  a 
matter  of  aniversal  notoriety  that  the  professional 
men  of  Germany  in  all  positions  are  great  scholars 
and  powerful  thinkers.  There  are  no  fields  of 
knowledge  which  they  are  not  among  the  first 
to  explore  ;  no  lieights  of  speculation  wliieli  lliey 
do  not  climb ;  no  depths  of  roason  which  they  do 
not  penetrate ;  no  hard  problem  over  which  they 
do  not  faitlifully  toil.  Tlieir  keenness  is  equal  to 
their  comprehensiveness ;  and  their  loVe  of  what 
is  thorough  is  only  exceeded  by  their  hatred  of 
what  is  sham  and  slipshod.  In  the  universities 
their  attainments  excite  the  admiration  of  students 
from  all  other  countries,  if  indeed  they  do  not  fill 
them  with  despair.  Their  devotion  to  the  work  in 
hand  is  equally  remarkable,  Avhether  they  dedicate 
their  energies  to  the  genealogy  of  words,  or  the 
chemical  analysis  of  fixed  stara  In  the  whole 
range  of  liberal  culture,  it  would,  perliaps,  not  be 
easy  to  name  a  single  branch  of  study  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  which  there  might  not  be  found  some 
German  who,  by  the  general  consent  of  his  profes- 
sion, would  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  authority 
of  his  time.  Professor  Seeley,  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  admitted  and  expressed  it  all,  wdieu 
lie  s\veepiagiy  said :  "  As  a  rule,  good  books  are 
in  German." 

Now  these  are  the  results  of  that  severe  habit  of 
training  to  which  I  have  leferred— a  habit  which 
lays  its  conmiands  on  all  the  vocations  and  em« 
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ployments  of  German  society.  It  has  not  only 
made  the  little  province  into  a  duchy,  the  duchy 
into  a  kinc^dom,  and  the  kingdom  into  the  foremost 
power  of  Europe ;  but  it  has  made  such  a  race  of 
scholars  and  thinkers,  that  if  one  desires  the  most 
complete  and  exact  information  on  any  subject 
A\  hatever,  one  is  likely  to  find  it  nowhere  but  in 
some  one  of  the  German  universities.  The  German 
system  of  education,  as  a  mere  element  of  national 
strength,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossil)le  to  over-estimate. 

Now,  in  the  way  of  contrast,  let  iis  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  system  of  education  in  France. 
Much  might  be  said  in  re2:ard  to  the  kind  of  in- 
struction  given  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Ger- 
man sch(K)ls,  but  it  will  be  enough  in  this  connec- 
tion to  refer  to  a  few  facts  as  historically  revealed. 

When  the  i^reat  revolution  broke  out  in  France 
the  nation  had  about  25,000,000  inhabitants. 
There  were  in  the  country  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  colleges^  or  schools  where  classical  instruction 
was  given.  In  these  schools  there  were  72,747 
pupils.  It  was  in  these  schools  that  young  mea 
of  every  rank  and  for  every  career  had  l)een  trained. 
Here  had  been  formed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  that  varied  society  of  France,  whose 
j)rogress  in  all  the  paths  of  civilization,  save  the 
political  and  the  religious,  was  so  rapid  and  sobi'il- 
liant.  But  the  Revolution  swept  all  these  institu- 
tions away.  The  ])rofess()rs  Avere  dispersed  ;  the 
property  w;is  sold.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tiou:u*y  juyimey  men  began  to  look  about  for  means 
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of  reviving  the  schools,  if  was  found  that  the  cop- 

porations  devoted  to  public  instruction  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  that  the  ancient  endowments  had 
been  scattered  to  the  winda 

It  was  not  long  before  the  painfal  consequences 
of  this  misfortune  made  themselves  felt.  It  was 
found  that  with  the  means  the  desire  had  disap- 
peared alsoi  Dr.  Chalmers  once  eloquently  said 
that  there  is  this  difference  between  the  material , 
and  the  intellectual  ^vants  of  man :  while  the  for- 
mer pursue  their  satisfaction  with  unwearied  ardor, 
the  latter,  if  left  to  themselves,  become  feeble  and 
t()r[)id.  Th(^  liunj^ry  man  struggles  to  ])rocui'(;  for 
himself  food  by  any  efEort  and  at  any  risk ;  while 
the  man  who  has  na  moral  or  intellectual  culture 
is  content  to  do  without  it ;  and  the  more  com])lete 
his  intellectual  destitution,  the  less  sensible  is  he 
of  his  want  So  it  was  in  France.  When  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  intellectual  appetite  was 
removed,  the  cravings  of  that  appetite  came  soon 
to  be  no  longer  felt.  The  few  private  schools  that 
were  established  presented  no  allurements  save  to 
tlie  rich  and  the  more  ambitious.  The  great  mass 
of  the  French  ])eople,  for  more  than  forty  years 
before  Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  throne,  had  no 
educational  privileges  whatever,  and,  worse  than  all, 
they  came  more;  and  more  to  have  no  intellectual 
appetites.  Un<l(  r  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  it 
is  true,  great  efEoi*ts  were  made  to  create  a  &vor- 
able  reaction.  The  department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  placed  iu  the  hands  of  men  like  Guizot 
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and  Villemain ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  tbeir 
s^onius  a  p^reat  change  was  made  for  the  better. 
Am\  yet,  after  all  their  effort-,  continued  through 
eii^liteen  yeai's,  the  people  in  1848  had  so  imper- 
fectly recovered  from  the  loss  of  their  schools,  that 
witli  a  popuhitiou  of  oO,000,000  they  had  in  their  ' 
high  schools  only  G9,o  n  pupils,  whereas,  in  1789, 
with  a  population  of  only  25,000,000,  the  number 
of  pupils  luid  Ikh'Ii  a<  hiirli  as  71^747.  In  other 
words,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolution  the  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  in  the  colleges  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  wa??  one  in  every  three 
hundred  and  forty-two;  while  iu  1648  the  j)ropor- 
tion  was  only  one  in  every  five  hundred  and  nine- 
teen. The  significance  of  these  facts,  in  themselves 
considered,  is  perhaps  strikino^  enough,  and  yet 
their  full  force  will  be  felt  only  when  we  xemem- 
l>er  the  educational  tendency  of  the  age.  While 
all  the  other  nations^  oi  Euroju*  liave  heen  mak- 
ing great  advances  towaid  moiv  light  and  more 
culture,  Franct*  has  Ixvn  actually  ivtreatinor  into 
intt'lKvtual  darkness.  That  \\w\\'  aiv  in  France 
great  schohu^  o£  which  the  uatiou  has  just  reason  to 
1>e  }ni>ud«  there  is«  of  course,  no  disposition  to 
denv,  lor  anv  sneh  denial  would  be  nntiiithliil 
and  absurd ;  but  tv>  siiv  that  the  sjeueral  culture 
which  comes  from  a  seveit^  training  in  the  schools 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  Fnnich  ]XH>ple  of  thepre»- 
eut  ijeueratioiu  would  bo  a  diHdanuiv>u  as  much  at 
variance  with  the  stati^tic:^  a^  it  woukl  W  contrary 
to  the  results  of  all  di^iTiminatiiig  observation. 
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FiirthermoFe,  on  this  subject  there  is  no  lack  of 
positive  evidence.  The  report  of  tlie  French  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  for  1805  shows  that  of 
those  conscripted  in  the  preceding  year  30.40  per 
cent  could  neither  read  nor  write.*  Pi*om  a  simi- 
]ar  report  made  to  the  Prussian  Parliament  in 
1869,  it  is  found  that  of  the  soldiers  enrolled,  not 
simply  in  Prussia^  but  in  all  Germany,  during  the 
previous  year,  the  number  of  those  in  a  similar  con- 
dition of  illiteracy  amounted  to  but  3.80  per  cent., 
while  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  the  proportion 
was  only  seventeen  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.+ 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  connection,  to  say  more 
ill  detail  concerning  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
the  French  people.  It  is  enough  that  we  have  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  political  problem 
before  us.  Thii'ty  per  cent,  of  all  the  male  inhab- 
itants of  France  are  unable  to  read ;  universal  suf- 
frage so  firmly  established  that  its  expediency  is 
no  longer  a  practical  question  ;  a  revolutionary 
spiiit  that  is  permanently  content  with  nothing, — 

*  M.  Taine  in  his  work  on  Universal  Suffrage,  has  put  the  propor- 
tion of  the  illiterate  still  higher.  He  says  that  of  every  Imudrcd 
jH;rsons  of  the  mule  sex  there  are  thirty-nine  who  cannot  read  or  'n-rito  ; 
rnd  that,  as  the  illitcrato  Ijelong  almost  exclusively  to  the  niral  popula- 
tion, it  may  fairly  be  estimated,  that  of  the  rural  voters  fully  one-half 
are  detUtnte  of  even  the  xadiments  of  aa  elementary  edueation.  J)u 
Suffrage  Unkind  etdela  Jfaniire  de  voUr^  p.  16. 

f  In  oompftriflon  with  these  figoies  it  is  mteieBting  to  note  tiie  pro- 
portion of  illitenicj  in  the  United  Btatea  Aocording  to  the  RqpoH  cf 
the  Ommiuimer  of  EduMOimfoT  1873,  p.  063,  the  proportion  of  illit- 
ente  male  adults  for  the  country  is  17.15.  In  South  Carolina  it 
ranges  as  high  as  56.28  ;  while  in  New  H:unpsliixe  it  is  only  3.73.  In 
UaaaaKdinaettB  it  is  7.97  ;  in  Miohigan,  6.04. 
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these  are  the  factors  wliich  the  reader  should  keep 
constantly  in  mind.  The  growth  of  this  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  and  its  method  of  dealing  witli  the 
hard  political  questions  that  fi'om  time  to  time 
present  themselves,  will  constitute  not  the  least 
important  part  of  our  study.  As  we  progress,  I 
think  we  shall  see  Iiow  the  political  ideas  engen- 
dered by  the  Revolution  could  only  be  salutary  in 
case  of  general  intelligence  and  virtue ;  how,  in  the 
absence  of  these,  the  lowest  classes  in  the  exercise 
of  their  newly  acquired  privileges  took  possession 
of  the  nation,  and  then  turned  it  over  without  i^ar- 
antee  into  the  hands  of  an  unsci'upulous  des])otism  ; 
how  the  shocked  and  indignant  virtue  of  the  na- 
tion called  for  a  return  to  the  regime  of  peace  and 
development ;  ho^v  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  bourgeoisie  was  enabled  for  a  time  to  control 
the  masses,  which  were  at  once  brutalized  by  igno- 
rance and  inflamed  by  ideas  inherited  from  the 
Revolution ;  how,  in  1848,  the  masses,  a  second 
time,  took  possession  of  the  government,  only  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  second  despotism ;  how,  by  the 
sultiagc  of  iguoi'auce  and  vice  the  Napoleonic  dyn- 
asty was  restored  and  confirmed ;  how,  by  a  net- 
work of  frauds  and  deceptions,  the  people  were 
entrapped  into  the  belief  that  they  were  enjoying 
a  representative  government,  while  in  fact  they 
were  living  under  the  most  dangerous  form  of  des- 
potlsiu;  and,  finally,  how,  wlien  the  moment  of  se- 
vej'c  ti'ia]  came,  the  political  fabric  crumbled  into 
dust^  as  if  for  a  warning  to  the  nationa 
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Frenoh  PhilosophiBin  has  anaen ;  in  which  little  word  how 
much  do  we  include  t  Here,  indeed,  lies  properly  the  cardinal 
symptom  of  the  whole  widespread  malady.  Faith  is  gone 
out ;  Bceptieinn  has  come  in.  Evil  abounds  and  accumulates  ; 
no  man  has  faith  to  withstand  it,  to  aiiieiul  it,  to  begin  by 
ameuding  himself ;  it  must  oven  go  on  accumulating," —  CarlyU^ 
JFreruik  Hevolution^  vol.  I.  p.  13. 

**  If  I  were  to  give  a  Scriptural  genealogy  of  our  modem 
popular  writers,  I  should  say  that  Rousseau  lived  twenty  years, 
and  then  begat  Bemardin  do  St.  Pierre ;  that  Bcrnardin  do  St. 
Pierre  lived  twenty  years,  and  then  begat  Chateaubriand ;  that 
Chateaubriand  lived  twenty  years,  and  then  begat  Victor  Hugo ; 
and  that  Victor  Hugo,  beiug  tempted  of  the  devil,  is  batting 
every  day." — De  ToequeviUe,  Mfmoir  and  Memam9f  voL  11.  p. 
116. 
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TH£  PHILOSOPH£KS  Of  THB  BEVOLUHOK. 

THE  history  of  France  during  the  present  cen- 
tury is  the  hciitage  of  the  Revohition  and 
of  the  causes  by  w  liicli  the  lievohitiou  was  pro- 
duced. Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  those  causes, 
and  then  at  some  of  tlie  ideas  which  in  the  course 
of  the  lievohitiou  came  to  prevail. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  political 
elements  of  French  society  had  settled  into  thi'ee 
distinct  divisions  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  one 
another.  These  elements — the  crown,  the  nobility, 
and  the  people — ^struggled  each  for  an  ascendency 
over  the  other  two.  The  ])eople  had  little  con- 
sciousness of  political  I'ights,  little  ])oliticttl  educa- 
tion, and  little  interest  in  the  general  alEairs  of  the 
country ;  they  were,  therefore,  in  no  condition  to 
wage  an  equal  political  warfare  with  their  enemiiis. 
Nothing  but  an  alliance  Vv  ith  either  the  crown  or 
the  nobility  could  insm*e  their  political  safety. 

In  Germany  the  people  were  becoming  more 
and  more  allied  in  their  interests  with  the  no- 
bility, so  that  the  latter  were  becoming  strong 
enough  to  defy  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  The 
conse(|uence  of  this  alliance  was  that  the  petty 
governments  into  which  the  Empii'e  was  divided 
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secured  for  themselves  a  constantly  increasing 

power,  and  were  finally  enabled  to  gain  a  complete 
independence.* 

A  similar  alliance  took  place  in  England  under 
King  John.  The  nobles  were  able  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  and  tlie  support  of  the  people  in  theii 
cause  against  the  King,  and  the  result  was  the 
Great  Charter  and  the  Constitutional  Libeity 
wdiich  England  lias  since  enjoyed. 

In  F ranee,  however,  the  alliance  was  of  a  di£Eer- 
ent  nature.  Under  the  feudal  system  there  sprang 
up  between  the  n()])les  and  the  people  a  violinit 
antagonism,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  similar 
hostility  between  nobility  and  royalty.  The  people 
fonnd  tliat  tliey  liad  no  guarantees  witli  \\  Iiich  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  ra[)ac'ity  of  the  feudal 
lords  so  long  as  the  feudal  relations  were  main- 
tained, and  consequently  they  every Avhere  attempt- 
ed to  ihid  relief  in  revolt,  lioiighly  stated,  the  re- 
sult of  the  general  attempt  to  throw  o£  the  feudal 
yoke  was  the  system  of  free  cities.  The  nobles 
for  their  part>  saw  that  in  their  feudal  castles  they 
could  easily  and  successfully  defy  royalty;  and 
moved  by  the  same  ambition  that  inspii*ed  their 
brc;thr(in  across  the  Kiiine,  they  attempted  to 
establish  a  similar  independence.  But  they  soou 
discovered  that  they  were  between  two  fii-ea  The 
king ;  on  the  one  side  and  the  peoj>le  on  the  otlier 
I'ecoguized  the  common  interests  of  theii*  cause. 

*  For  n.  <^oo([  ])ortrayal  of  the  innneiiccs  which  h  cl  to  this  sciiaration 
of  the  Gcrmou  States,  v.  Uduascfs  DmLachc  GcadachU^  EinlcUang. 
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It  came  about  at  leiigtli  that  a  more  or  less  efCec- 
tive  alliance  was  established.  From  the  death  of 
Charles  VII,  in  1461,  to  the  accession  of  Louis 
XIV.,  in  the  internal  history  of  France  was 

little  more  than  one  long  war  between  the  nobles  and 
their  remaining  feudal  adherents^  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  kings,  supported  Avith  moie  or  less  fidelity 
by  the  people,  on  the  other.  liecall  to  mind  the 
gibbet  and  cages  of  Louis  XL,  the  campaigns  and 
executions  of  Ileni-y  IV.,  tlie  treatment  of  the  Par- 
liament  of  Paris  and  of  the  nobles  in  revolt  by 
Kichelieu — wherever  one  looks,  one  sees  that  the 
heaviest  l)h)\vs  and  the  sharpest  thrusts  of  royalty 
were  directed  against  the  nobles^  and  that  at  the 
same  time  it  was  in  the  hin^s  that  the  people 
found  their  firmest  allies  and  tlieir  best  friends.  It  * 
luubt  not  be  supposed  that  the  kings  were  desirous 
of  securing  the  libei'ties  of  the  people ;  such  was 
certainly  not  the  fact.  They  simi)!)-  found  the 
})eople  the  most  convenient  weapons  with  which  to 
flight  theii*  most  formidable  enemies. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  however,  much  of 
tliis  was  clianged.  The  noliles  liad  been  so  weak- 
ened 1)V  the  }jh)ws  of  Kichelieu  and  the  craft  of 
Mazarin  that  they  had  no  longer  liope  of  secm'ing 
independence,  and  no  longer  ])o\v(n"  to  nialvc  them- 
selves feared.  But  they  were  still  gentlemen  of 
elegance,  and  could  adorn  a  court  even  if  they 
could  not  ^vin  a  l^attle.  Tlie  Kim^  was  ambitious 
to  gatlier  from  every  source,  within  and  without 
the  realm,  all  that  would  add  to  the  grace  and  the 
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distinction  of  his  reign.    Poets  and  orators  and 

artists  iiiiuk;  haste  to  devote  tlieiiiselves  to  his  ser- 
vice. There  were  uo  heights  of  aduhitiou  to 
wbicli  they  did  not  climb — ^no  depths  of  mire  iu 
which  they  did  not  bedniirgle  the  garments  of 
their  genius.  When  all  the  wits  of  that  age  of 
wit  wei*e  burning  incense  and  singing  pssans  to 
le  ffrand  monarque^  was  there  any  reason  why  the 
ii<)])les,  now  that  thtnr  old  position  was  hopeless- 
ly gone,  should  stubboruly  maintain  an  obscinx^ 
silence?  The  King  easily  won  them  over  to  bis 
j)owei'.  Elegant  lords  aud  ladies  were  now  Hitting 
about  in  the  gay  mlom  of  Paris  and  Versailles ; 
and  the  alliance  of  royalty  and  nobility  was  com^^ 
plete. 

Meantime,  alas  for  the  common  })eople !  The 
wars  of  the  Alliance  and  the  Succession  desolated 
the  land.  The  industries  were  crip])Ied.  Taxa- 
tion, from  which  the  nohility  and  the  clerpfv  ^^cre 
pructieally  exempt,  was  multiplied,  until  increased 
taxation  brought  no  increase  of  revenue.  As  had 
occurred  at  Rome  after  the  last  Punic  war,  so  now 
in  France,  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  divided 
asunder,  and  the  dividing  line,  which  at  iii'st  was 
merely  an  imaginary  thing,  became  a  chasm,  and 
fmallv  a  cfi'eat  <rnlf  which  no  man  could  ci'oss.  As 
the  rich  became  richvr,  aud  the  poor  poorer,  the 
class  of  yeomanry, — that  veiy  class  which  caiiied 
tlie  Soman  Eagles  to  the  Tyne  and  the  Euphrates, 
which,  under  Edward  III.  of  England,  had  thieat- 
ened  to  make  all  France  subject  to  the  English 
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crowD,  and  Avliicli,  under  the  wliite  plume  of  Na- 
varre had  reduced  to  allegiance  all  the  enemies  of 
the  French  crown, — ^that  great  middle  class  which  is 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  every  robust  nation,  in  tlie 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  practieally  ceased 
to  exist.  France  was  hopelessly  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  ^\  liicli  bad  its  type  in  the  splendors  of 
the  court,  and  the  other  in  the  s(jualor  of  the 
hoveL  The  whole  system  tended  to  endow  the 
npper  class  with  all  privileges  without  exacting 
any  corres])onding  service  in  return ;  to  exhaust 
the  lower  classes  by  taxation  without  conferring 
upon  them  any  corresponding  political  rights.* 
Two-thirds  of  the  soil  was  owned  by  a  few  nol)les 
and  great  land-holders,  while  the  I'enininiiig 
one-thiid  was  divided  among  nearly  4,000,000 
peasant  owners.  From  so  small  a  field  as  each  of 
tliese  possessed,  it  was  iinpossibl(!  to  gain  a  living. 
Millions  of  the  people  came  to  have  no  other  food 
than  bread,  with  a  little  lard  and  grueLf 

♦  The  contrast  between  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  iudigoncc  of  the 
poiiulaco  is  placed  in  a  glowing  light  by  VoN  Syiji:i.  in  his  Geschichte 
der  PranmStiidU  BnoMicn,  Among  otiier  intemBting  things,  he  shows 
tiut  in  the  ministey  of  Colbert,  while  only  00,400  hands  were  employed 
in  the  nuurafaotnie  of  wooUens,  17,800  were  employed  in  the  maau£ac> 
tore  of  laoes;  andthatwhilethemanafactoxettf  Mopwasof  thevalne 
of  only  18,000,000  fcanos  a  year,  that  of  hair  powder  was  no  less  than 
24,000,000. 

f  Historians  of  this  period  have  often  conveyed  the  imprecision,  if 
they  hav«>  not  directly  asserted,  thnt  one  of  the  most  formidable  dilli- 
cultiea  in  France  j'rew  out  of  tin-  fact  tliat  th<'  laws  wore  exclusively  in 
the  hands  <.f  the  nobility  and  the  church.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Bucli  wiis  not  the  fact.  T!»o  best  <if  all  authorities  on  the  subject, 
Arthur  Young,  assures  U3  that  aboat  a  third  of  the  laud  was  in  the  pos* 
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It  ia  not  neoeflsary  to  attmpt  tbe  p<»tniyal  of 

the  wroncr^  of  th*^^-  Frtrnch  j>tx»[>Ie  during  that  cruel 
eicrhteeoth  ceDtui-}  ;  it  is  enoogL  for  my  paipoee  to 
indicate  what  I  belieTe  to  be  their  leading  caoae ; 
arid  [>erhaps  to  add  that  the  union  of  rr»yalty  and 
ari-t'K-racy  continued  throuirh  a  full  century,  and 
that  daring  all  that  period  the  people  were  ground 
a8  between  the  up[>er  and  the  nether  millstone. 
Biu  klt^  remarked,  apparently  not  without  rea- 
son, that  if  evt  r  there  existed  a  government  that 
was  radically  and  inherently  bad,  it  was  the  gov- 
ernment  of  France  in  the  eiirhteenth  century,  and 
tJiat  the  delay  of  the  Revolution  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  prooib  afforded  by  lustoiy  of  the  force  of 
establiflhed  habit  and  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
hunianity  clings  to  ol<l  association^?. 

While  the  mass  of  the  people,  thus  despoiled 
and  enslaved,  were  accamulating  a  stock  of  bitter- 
ness and  ferocity  to  be  poured  out  on  some  future 
day  of  national  l  eckoning,  there  were  other  pow- 
ers at  work  which  it  is  necessaiy  now  to  con« 
mder.  I  mean  the  principal  currents  of  national 
thought,  -that  peculiar  literature  of  the  time 
which  mode  upon  the  nation  so  deep  and  so  per« 
mancnt  an  impression. 

To  the  writers  of  that  age  it  is  difficult  and  per- 

ncraton  of  small  proprietors.  Turgot  hiiuself  plainly  ehowed  that 
ono  of  their  mort  aerioiui  diffiealties  anwe,  not  from  the  fact  that  their 
Ittndii  w«*ro  undivided,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  subdifidonwas  car* 
Hrd  too  for.  Ou  tho  aamo  aubjeot,  and  on  tho  indigeno0  of  the  poor. 
Do  Tonquotillo,  VAnefen  JUgim^  p.  00;  and  Cocntft  in  Bnue  dea 
Omm  ifoiwtii,  Sept.,  1848. 
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baps  even  impossible  to  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance, for  whether  we  consider  them  as  simply 
gathering  into  system  the  loose  thoughts  that  were 
at  the  time  floating  among  tlie  j)eoj)le,  or  whether 
we  I'eganl  tlieiii  ])urelY  as  tlie  originators  of  the 
methods  of  thought  that  came  to  be  generally 
adopted,  the  fact  remains  that  they  furnished  both 
the  ground  and  the  justification  of  the  events  that 
followed.  Of  these  writers  theie  were  four  that 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  whole  class. 
They  exerted  an  influence  which  in  this  connection 
deserves  to  he  somewhat  carefully  noted.  I  mean 
llelvetius,  Cond iliac,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau. 
In  the  year  1758  Helvetius  published  his  De 
Esprit^  a  book  which  is  generally  considered  the 
ablest  and  most  inlluential  work  on  morals  ])ro- 
duced  in  France  during  the  last  century.  The 
work  sustains  the  same  relation  to  ethics  that 
Atheism  does  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  author 
sets  out  with  the  declai'ation  that  the  difference 
between  man  and  other  animals  is  simply  the  dif- 
ference in  their  external  form ;  that  if  Nature,  in- 
stead of  giving  us  hands  and  flexihh?  joints,  had 
terminated  our  limbs  with  hoofs  like  those  of  a 
horse,  we  should  have  remained  wanderers  on  the 
earth,  chiefly  anxious  to  fnid  our  needful  supply  of 
food,  and  to  })r()t(K*t  ourselves  against  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts.^   That  the  structure  of  our  bodies 

*  **  Si  la  natim,  an  liea  des  mains  et  des  doigto  flezibles,  eAt  tenninft 
niMpoigiietB  par  nn  pied  de cherol;  qui  donte  que  lea  honmifiB,  nns 
art,  sans  habitation,  sans  ddfonoo  cantie  les  nnimanT,  tont  oocapda  da 
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is  thus  the  sole  cause  of  our  superiority  over  the 
beasts,  he  argues  from  the  f unJamental  doctrine 
that  our  thoughts  are  simply  the  product  of  two 
faculties  which  we  have  in  common  with  the 
beasts,  namely,  the  faculty  of  receiving:  im])res- 
sions  from  external  objects,  and  the  faculty  of  re- 
membering those  impressions.  From  these  prem- 
ises it  was  easy  to  deduce  the  conclusion,  that  inas- 
much as  our  sensibility  and  memory  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  those  of  all  other  animals, 
they  would  ronniin  as  useless  as  those  of  all  other 
animals,  ^v•ere  it  not  for  the  external  peculiarities 
for  which  we  are  so  eminently  distinguished.* 
It  must  be,  therefore,  that  to  those  external  pecu- 
liarities we  owe  everything  that  is  most  valuable. 
To  take  any  other  view  is  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  conventional  expressions  and  by 
the  prejudices  of  ignorant  men.  Furthermore, 
memory,  he  asserted,  is  only  one  of  the  oi^ans 
of  sensibility  f ;  and  judgment  is  only  a  sen* 
satlou.  X 

Boin  de  poarvoir  li  leur  noontare  et  d*^Titer  les  bi^tes  f&ooes,  ne  fas- 
^  sent  encore  ernmts  dans  les  forots  oommes  lea  toonpemiz  fogitifiBf** 
— Oeurrcs  de  JidcttittSy  LoMhn^  1781,  vol.  I.  p.  2. 
*  **  Ces  facoltcs,  qoe  je  rcgarde  commc  Ics  canses  pradnotEioes  de  nos 

pcnsoM,  ct  qui  nous  soat  coinnmncfj  avec  les  animaux,  no  nons  foumir- 
aient  ccpcndant  qun.  trCs-p*  tit  nombre  d'idccs,  si  cUes  n^^toient  jointes 
cn  nous  a  ntie  certaine  oiganUation  exJ^ewce,^^^0eu9n9  de Melcitiugf 
vol.  L  p.  2. 

f  "  Eu  clTet  la  m^raoire  no  pent  ctre  qa'uu  des  organcs  de  la  scnsi- 
bilito  physique." — 0«  '/m,*?,  vol.  1.  p.  4. 

X  Jc  conclus  que  tout  jugemcnt  n'cst  qu'uno  sensation." — Ocuvret^ 
voL  L  p.  4 :  also  *'  Jugcr  n'eat  jamais  que  «c/4i*V,"  p.  7. 
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From  these  premises  Helvetius  argned  that  all 

our  notious  of  virtue  and  duty  must  l^e  tested  by 
reference  to  our  senses ;  in  otlier  woi'ds,  by  the 
gross  amount  of  physical  enjoyment  which  they 
afford.  The  loftiest  virtues  as  well  as  the  meanest 
viccii  are  cauml,  not  simply  indicated^  by  the 
pleasure  we  find  in  their  exercise.  All  our  emo- 
tions spring  directly  from  our  physical  sensibili- 
ties ;  and,  as  our  sensibilities  are  dependent  upon 
tbe  outer  world,  it  follows  that  everything  that  we 
have,  and  everything  that  we  are,  we  owe  to  the 
objects  which  surround  us.  In  short,  man  is  noth- 
ing and  can  be  nothing  except  what  he  is  made  by 
tbe  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.^ 

The  general  tendency  of  this  system  of  reasoning 
is  too  manifest  to  require  any  lengthy  discussion. 
It  will  answer  our  purpose  to  indicate  one  or  two 
of  the  most  curious  conclusions  to  which  it  directly 
led.  If  it  be  tnie  that  there  are  no  virtues  excef)t 
iu  those  objects  and  actions  which  minister  to  the 
pleasure  of  our  senses,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
corollary  that  in  order  to  possess  the  higliest  virtue 
have  ])ut  to  abandon  ourselves  most  completely 
to  the  gratillcation  of  our  appetites  and  passions. 
Agiiin,  if  it  be  true  that  man  is  nothing  except 
what  he  is  made  by  the  objects  which  surround 

*  "La  condndoai  g6n6iale  do  oe  Disooais,  est  qno  tous  Ics  hommcs, 
oomxnnndment  bien  orgaoia^,  ont  en  eux  la  puissaaoe  physiquo  de 
B^dterer  aox  plus  hantea  iddes;  et  qne  la  diOdronoo  d*<3sprit  qu^on  10- 
marque  entxe  enx,  depend  des  divenes  oiroonstances  dans  lesqndles 
ila  M  txonvont  ])l.icc.s,  ct  de  redncatkm  differenta  qa*ils  zecoiTent**— 
OnwTM,  ToL  L  p.  407. 
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him,  it  follows  that  if  lie  finds  he  is  not  what  he 
desires  to  be,  his  effort  shonld  be  to  change  those 
siirrouiKling  objects,  since  it  is  these  that  compel 
liiin  to  be  what  he  is.  If  those  objects  are  polit- 
ical forms,  the  political  forms  should  be  changed 
or  swept  away.  If  they  are  the  deniandfi  of  the 
chui*ch,  the  church  must  be  condemned.  If  they 
spring  from  the  restraints  of  any  system  of  relig- 
ious belief  even,  such  a  system  can  only  contribute 
to  the  unhappiuess  of  the  race.  Thus  the  system 
of  Uelvetius  carried  out  to  its  natural  conclusions 
furnishes  a  logical  justification,  at  once,  for  athe- 
ism and  for  revolution.  It  does  even  more  than 
that :  it  not  only  establishes  them,  but  it  sanctifies 
them  and  even  makes  them  a  solemn  duty,  since 
it  founds  them  upou  the  reiiuirenients  and  con- 
ditions of  a  severe  system  of  morals.  Finally,  as 
if  to  leave  no  allurement  unused,  it  completes  its 
attractions  by  urging  the  superiority  of  the  pas- 
sions over  the  intellect,  and  by  advocating  their  en- 
couragement and  license.* 

The  extent  of  the  influence  of  these  doctrines  can 
be  estimated  oidy  after  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  received.  In  our  own 
day  sncli  a  Avork  could  liave  no  appreciable  influ- 
ence, for  it  would  have  no  read<M  s  except  among 
those  who  have  already  thrown  off  the  conventional 

•  Chaps.  VII.  and  VIII.  of  DiRcours  III,  arc  devoted  to  proving  La 
pmpcriorito  <l\'sprit  dca  gens  poasioncs,  Bur  les  gens  senses,"  and  thab 

On  devicnt  Htupido,  dc8  qa'oa  oeflBO  d'etre  pasBioiii6." — Ommti^  TOi 
I.  pp.  187  et  183. 
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restraints  of  respectability.  In  France,  however, 
during  tlie  last  century  the  case  was  far  other- 
-wise.  The  tone  of  society  was  such  that  it  seized 
with  avidity  for  its  justification  and  enconra^ve- 
meat  a  work  of  such  aljility  and  cbai'acter.*  The 
consequence  was  that  the  De  Esprit  of  Helve- 
tins  not  only  secured  for  its  author  a  European  re- 
putation,  l)ut  it  increased  in  influence,  e8])ecially 
in  France,  down  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Surin, 
though  a  zealous  opponent  of  Helvetius,  declares 
that  "  strangers  the  most  eminent  for  their  dignity 
and  their  culture  desii'e  to  be  intr< winced  to  a 
philosopher  whose  name  is  spoken  in  all  parts  of 
Europe."  f  Brissot,  who  wrote  twenty  years  and 
more  after  the  publication  of  J)e  L^H-^pritj  says 
that  the  system  of  Helvetius  was  in  the  greatest 
vogue.  J  Turgot  refers  to  it  as  a  system  that  was 
praised  *Svith  a  kind  of  fury,"  §  and  Georgel 
declares  that  the  book  was  to  be  found  on  every 
table,  j  In  referring  to  the  ])opularity  of  the 
work,  Cousin  speaks  of  it  as  liaving  established 
itself,  almost  without  combat,  in  all  the  ranks  of 
society  and  in  the  salons  of  the  capital,  so  that 
Madame  Dudeffant,  a  pei*son  ^vho  represented 

•  Coiuin  has  well  ezpieBsed  the  fact  in  saying,  Le  Bidde  de  Louis 
XV.  se  zeconxnit  dans  Poavzago  d^HelYdtiiia.**— de  la  PMoi.,  L 

Scrie,  vol.  III.  p.  201. 
f  Bt'of/.  UfiiV  j  vol.  XX.  p.  88. 
t  M^inoires,  vol.  I.  p.  ^39. 
§  Omi^rcs^  vol.  IX.  p.  297. 

I  Go  iivxe  8Q  troavait  but  toutes  lea  tables."— i/^M4M*r«(,  voL  II. 
p.  256. 
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the  intelligence  of  her  e])Och,  could  say  with  truth, 
"  The  succ(?ss  of  the  book  of  Helvetius  is  not  sm*- 
prisiiii^ :  he  is  the  man  who  has  told  the  secret  of 
every! )Otly."  * 

These  references  miirlit  ho  reinforced  by  others 
drawn  from  the  various  branches  of  French  litera- 
ture of  that  period ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  the  powei-fiil  liold  which 
the  system  of  Helvetius  had  upon  the  difEerent 
ranks  of  French  society.  It  is  sufficient  that  we 
liavc  seen  th(;  general  cliaraetcr  of  the  work,  and 
that  for  fifty  }'ears  before  the  outbreak  of  the  liev- 
olution,  it  was  the  code  of  morals  most  generaUy 
accepted  by  the  French  j)eople. 

Four  years  before  the  publication  of  his  De 
JjA'sprity  had  appeared  t]ie  ablest  work  of  the  gi'eat- 
est  French  metaphysician  of  the  last  centur}  .f 

I  refer  to  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Coudillac 
on  the  Sensations.  Setting  out  from  the  great 
work  of  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding  as  a 
starting-point,  and  injecting  one-half  of  Locke's 
theory,  Coudillac  wrought  out  a  system  of  the 

•  Ma.  Mod,  PnUoe^y  Trans,  by  Wight,  voL  I,  p.  61. 
f    Condillac  zeioiNente  en  France  la  Philoaophie  da  dix-lmitidine 
aidcle  oomme  Deacartea  gepgdaente  celle  du  dix-aeptidme."  {Qnuiny 

Premiers  Easaii  de  P/.i^osop^iie,  p.  128.)  "Condillac  est  le  mfitapbiel- 
cien  fraiK-ais  du  XVIII  sicclo.    {HiaL  dekt  PhUos.y  I.  S6rio,  toL  HI 

p.  83.  "  Traito  de.s  Sensations,  sans  comparaison,  lo  chef-d'ccuvrcs  do 
Condillac."  {Hist,  de  la  PIdhso..  IT.  Sjrio,  vol.  11.  p.  77.)  "The  first 
Avritcr  who  uixlertook  the  cxpoinidiii;;  of  Lockc'.s  philosophy  was  Con- 
dillac, a  writer  wlio  i.s  univcr.'^allY  placed  at  the  bcatl  of  the  whole  mod- 
em Bcbool  of  French  bcnsationalism." — MorcWa  Mkt.  of  Mod.  rhUos,, 
P.1M. 
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purest  sensationalism.   His  effort,  as  he  plainly 

declared,  was  to  show  by  the  most  subtle  coni'se  of 
reasoning  that  all  our  knowledge  is  the  product  of 
sensations.* 

Cousin  sums  U])  the  characteristics  of  the  system 
by  saying  that  it  is  sensation  transformed,  be. 
coming  successively  conscience,  memory,  attention, 
all  our  faculties,  and  engendering  all  onr  ideas."  f 
Condillac's  method  of  argument  it  is  unnecessary 
to  trace,  except  in  the  briefest  possible  outline. 
While  Locke  distinijuished  two  sources  of  our 
ideas — sensatiou  and  memoi  y — Condillac  affirmed 
that  memoiy  is  but  another  form  of  sensation,  % — 
is,  indeed,  in  its  principle,  only  sensation  itself, — • 
is  less  the  source  of  our  ideas  than  the  channel  in 
which  our  ideas  flow.  It  follows,  then,  that  every- 
thing which  we  know  is  the  result  of  sensation ; 
in  other  words,  of  the  im})ression  made  upon  us  by 
the  external  world.  §   Accordingly,  Nature  is  the 

*  "  Lc  principal  objct  do  cet  ouvragc  ( st  do  fuirc  voir  comment 
toutos  nos  connais-sanccs  et  toutcs  nos  facultos  vieimcut  dus  setis,  ou, 
pour  parlor  plus  cxiu;tom(;nt  dos  sensations  :  car,  dans  lo  vrai,  Ics  sens 
no  sont  (pic  cause  occasi<mcllc.  Hs  no  sontcnt  ]iaK,  c'est  I'ame  seulo 
qui  scut  li  roccuaioa  des  orgoues ;  et  c'cst  dea  sousatious  qui  la  inodi- 
(Icnt,  qu'cllo  tire  toutes  sea  connoissanoes  et  toutcs  &as  facultcs/* — 
Omtrc»  de  CondStae,  vol.  III.  p.  3. 

t  Premiers  Eeeau  de  Philoeo^de^  p.  180. 

%  La  mdmolro  n'oet  dono  que  la  sensatioa  transformdo.*' — 0eu9re$ 
de  OrnidOSae^  vol  lU.  p.  17. 

§  n  icsalto  do  cette  T6iit6,  qae  la  natuze  oosnmenoo  tout  cn  nona: 
aoBBi  ai-je  ddmontro  que,  dana  le  pzindpo  ou  dans  le  oommencement, 
nos  comiaiflBaiices  sont  nniqufflncnt  son  ouvrage,  que  nova  no  nona 
inatnuBaona  que  d^apcda  aes  lemons ;  ei  que  rart  do  raissoner  consiste  ik 
oontinuer  comme  eUe  nous  a  fait  commenoei."—  Oeutrea,  vol.  IIL 
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be£^innins^  of  all,  and  it  is  to  Nature  that  we  owe 

all  our  knowledge. 

Now  observe  liow  completely  these  conclnsions 
harmonize  with  those  of  Helvetius.   If  it  be  trae 

tluit  all  our  ideas  are  formed  ]>y  sensation  alone, 
tbeu  we  are  what  we  ai*e  from  the  nature  of  those 
objects  about  us,  from  which  our  sensations  are 
divided.  If  it  be  true  that  the  distinguishing 
cliaraclerLsties  of  humanity  lie  in  the  peculiarities 
of  sensation,  must  we  not  conclude  that  morality 
consists  simpl}  in  being  true  to  the  demands  and 
sui^tCGslions  of  sensation  ?  The  lomc  is  relentless. 
It  comes  then  to  this :  we  are  morally  hound  to 
obey  the  impulses  created  within  us  by  the  objects 
with  which  we  come  in  contact, — and  what  is  that 
but  saying  that  the  only  moral  obligation  which 
rests  upon  us  is  to  be  immoral  ? 

We  may  be  tempted  to  think,  for  the  moment, 
that  a  course  of  I'easoning  which  leads  to  so  ])ara- 
doxical  a  conclusion  must  have  caiiied  with  it  veiy 
little  power  of  conviction ;  but  no  gi'eater  mistake 
could  be  made.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
philosophical  merit  of  Condillac's  theories,  there 
can  be  no  denying  that  they  were  m'ged  and  en- 
forced by  a  closeness  and  severity  of  reasoning 
which  was   altogether   extraoi'diuary.  Cousin, 

178.  Also,  *'  La  nature  XL^uyaib  done  qu^in  moyen  de  lui  faire  con- 
noitre  sou  oori)s,  ct  oe  moyen  dtait  de  lui  fake  apeicevoir  see  sensa- 
tionSi  non  comme  dcs  modifications  de  son  ame  mais  oomme  des 
modifications  des  oxganes  qui  en  sont  antant  de  causes  oooatdonellea*' 
^im.  p.  170. 
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though  a  hostile  critic,  has  declared,  as  already 
stated,  that  Condillac  was  the  one  French  meta* 
physician  of  the  last  century,  and  that  of  his  works, 
the  Traite  des  Sen  sat  Ions  was  beyond  all  compari- 
son tlie  iiblest.  In  fact,  the  metaphysical  work  of 
Condillac  was  received  with  Skf  urewr  quite  simi* 
lar  to  that  which  had  displayed  itself  on  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  work  of  llelvetius  ou  morals. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  characteiistics  of  these 
works,  not  for  the  sake  of  pai*ading  their  monstros- 
ities, but  in  order  to  show  tlie  nature  of  an  in- 
ilm;nce  which  for  two  irenerations  in  Fj-ance  was 
well-nigh  irresistible.  Without  understanding  that 
influence,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  last 
three-fourths  of  a  century  of  French  liistor}^  Let 
ns  inquire,  then,  briefly  what  their  influence  was. 

In  the  first  place,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
on  the  ])roi::r(*ss  of  science  tluj  doctrines  of  wliicli 
I  have  spoken  had  a  stinndating  influence  of  con- 
siderable power.  As  Nature  was  placed  above 
everything  else,  it  was  natural  that  Nature  should 
leceive  an  extraordinary  amount  of  attention. 
And  this  extraordinary  devotion  to  Nature  was 
not  left  without  its  rewards.  The  laws  of  the 
radiation  and  conduction  of  licat  \vere  w<^rked  out 
by  Frevost  and  Fouiier;  Mahis  discovered  the 
polarization  of  light ;  Lavoisier  hit  upon  the  true 
theory  of  oxidation  and  respiration,  and  was  the 
first  to  adopt  a  systematic  chemical  nomenchi- 
ture ;  Buffon  and  Kouelle  prepared  the  ^vay  for  a 
new  science  hy  ex])laining  the  instability  of  the 

8 
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earth's  surface,  while  Cavier  made  such  advances 

in  geolo^^y  and  in  comparative  anatomy  as  to 
eatitle  liim  to  be  regarded  as  oue  of  the  greatest 
naturalists  that  Europe  has  ever  produced.  In- 
deed, there  was  no  realm  of  Nature  into  which 
those  worshipi)era  of  Nature  did  not  push  their 
industry  and  their  intelligence.  The  result  was 
that  France,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth ceutujy,  probably  added  more  new  truths 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  than  the 
nation  had  added  during  the  whole  of  its  previous 
history. 

But  what  was  their  influence  on  religion  2  Nat- 
urally enougli,  of  a  character  precisely  the  oppo* 

site  of  that  just  considered.  Indeed,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  If,  as  llelvetius  declai*ed,  all  our 
notions  of  duty  and  virtue  ai'e  to  be  tested  by 
their  relation  to  the  senses,  surely  it  is  unreasona- 
ble to  ask  that  we  obey  any  other  commands  thau 
those  of  our  senses.  If  man  be  nothing  except 
what  he  is  made  by  the  o})jects  which  surround 
him,  he  is  under  no  obligations  except  such  as  bind 
him  to  those  objects.  If,  as  Condillac  affirmed, 
our  senses  are  the  only  factors  of  our  ideas,  then 
we  can  liave  no  knowledge  of  anything  which  is 
beyond  tlie  possible  cognition  of  our  senses.  If, 
in  fine,  Nature  be  the  ultimate  source  of  all,  it  is 
merely  an  absurd  contradiction  to  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  beyond  Nature,  or  back  of  Na- 
ture. The  conclusion  of  all  is  that  there  is  no 
God. 
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Nor  was  this  a  mere  speculation  which  took  no 

deep  liold  of  the  natures  of  the  peo])lo.  ^lany 
things  had  occurred  to  weaken  such  religious  ear- 
nestness as  they  previously  may  have  had.  The 
logic  of  the  new  theories  was  flattering  to  intelli- 
gent minds,  and,  al)o\'e  all,  there  was  a  delicious 
freedom  in  feeling  that  old-time  restraints  were 
bi'oken  away,  and  that  now  there  w\as  nothing  to 
be  worshipped  but  the  objects  which  minister  to  the 
gratification  of  the  senses.  Now  notice  the  result. 
Burton,  in  his  life  of  Hume,  relates  that  in  1764 
the  historian  visited  Paris,  and  that  at  the  house 
of  Baron  d'Holbach  he  met  a  party  of  the  most 
celebrated  Frenchmen  then  residing  at  Paris. 
The  Scotchman  took  occasion  to  raise  a  question  in 
regard  to  the  actual  existence  of  an  atheist.  "  For 
my  own  part,"  said  he,  "  I  have  never  chanced  to 
meet  one."  "  You  have  l)eeTi  unfortunate,^'  re])lied 
Holbach,  "  but  at  the  present  moment  you  are  sit- 
ting at  table  with  seventeen  of  them."  Priestly, 
who  visited  France  ten  vears  later,  declared  :  "  All 
the  pliilosophical  persons  to  whom  I  w^as  intro- 
duced at  Paris  were  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  and 
even  professed  atheists."  When  in  1770  the  "  SyS' 
ttm  of  Nature^'^  a  W'Ork  w^hieli  ^vas  generally  re- 
garded as  the  code  and  hand-book  of  atheism,  was 
published,  it  was  read  and  praised  by  everybody ; 
in  the  words  of  Voltaire,  by  ^'  deis  aava^nts^  des  ig- 
norarUSy  des  fenimes,^^  Even  the  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  in  an  address  to  the  King  in  behalf  of 
the  clergy,  declared,  in  1775,  that  atheism  had  be- 
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come  the  dominant  opinion.  In  short,  the  fashion- 
able belief  of  French  society  during  the  last  part 

of  tlie  last  cciitury  was  lliat  Christiaiiitv  was  a 
pernicious  delusion,  and  that  ])rofessing  Christians 
were  either  hypocrites  or  imbeciles.  It  might  with 
entire  eonsisteney  have  ado]>ted  as  its  own  the  au- 
dacious creed  of  La  Met  trie,  which  has  been  con- 
densed by  a  modern  historian  into  these  words: 
"  Everything  s])iritnal  is  a  delusion,  and  physical 
enjoyment  is  the  highest  end  of  man.  Faith  in 
the  existence  of  God  is  as  groundless  as  it  is  fruit- 
less. The  world  will  not-become  happy  till  atheism 
becomes  universally  estaMIsluHl.  Lnmortality  is 
an  a]>surdity.  The  soul  j)erishes  wdth  the  body  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  With  death  everything  is 
over,  la  farce  estjauSe,  Let  us  enjoy  ourselves  as 
long  as  we  exist,  and  not  throw  away  any  satisfac- 
tion." 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  in  regard  to  thepoliH' 

cal  iulUience  of  these  doctrines. 

Per]ia})s  nothing  is  more  familiar  to  the  histori- 
cal student  than  the  fact  that  religious  and  politi- 
cal commotions  often  go  hand  in  hand.  A  mistake 
is  sometimes  made  by  supposing  that  the  latter  are 
caused  by  the  former.  They  are  rather  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  ])arent, — ^not  the  one  the  child 
of  the  otlier.  Tliis  was  es])eclally  tlie  case  in 
France  just  before  the  Frencli  Revolution.  The 
same  philosophy  which  manifested  contempt  for 

*Sdiweglor,  Uist,  of  FhU.,  p.  207. 
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existing  forms  in  religion,  was  equally  powerful  in 

supplantincf  all  respect  for  existing  forms  in  poli- 
tics. The  logic  of  those  political  thinkers  who  had 
taken  their  position  on  the  doctrines  in  morals  and 
metaphysics  to  which  I  have  referred,  when  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  form,  Avas  as  follows :  We 
are,  i*eligiously,  politically,  socially,  and  individu- 
ally, what  we  are  made  by  the  objects  which  sm*- 
round  us.  We  are  not  what  we  desire  to  be.  As 
we  can  only  change  what  we  are  by^  changing 
those  objects  which  make  us  what  we  are,  so  we 
must  overthrow  those  oLjc  cts  before  we  can  be- 
come what  we  desire.  Thus  the  doctrines  of  the 
age  were  not  simply  the  philoso^jhy  of  atheism ;  they 
were  also  the  philosophy  of  revolution.  When  the 
political  wrongs  of  the  age  are  remembered ;  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  hnaucial  and  social  condition 
of  the  people;  when  we  see  taking  fii*m  root  in 
their  minds  and  hearts  a  philosophy  which  at  once 
indicates  all  tlie  causes  of  tlieir  woes  and  points  to 
a  means  of  escape  from  them,  we  see  that  ev-ery- 
thing  was  ready,  and  that  to  produce  an  explosion 
notliing  but  an  occasion  was  needed. 

Before  the  occasion  arrived,  however,  othei*  ma- 
terials, which  we  must  now  consider,  were  added 
to  the  mass  of  combustibles.  For  the  absolute 
perfection  of  preparation  the  iiilluence  of  Voltaire 
and  Housseau  was  still  to  be  supplied. 

The  extraordinary  homage  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Voltaire  at  the  time  liis  remains  were  transferred 
to  the  Pautheou  iu  1791,  was  hardly  more  than 
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n.  jast  recognitioa  of  what  lie  Lad  done  for  the 
Bevolation.  * 

When  a  mere  boy,  lie  had  felt  the  hard  rigors 
of  the  old  i'c(jim'\  Educated  under  the  du'ection 
of  dissolute  priests,  he  came  to  believe  as  earnestly 
as  he  ever  believed  anything,  that  all  priests  were 
hy]>o(  rites,  uud  that  Christianity  was  a  deception 
and  a  fraud.  Ili^  (  juick  eye  saw  with  great  clear- 
ness the  abuses  of  the  government,  and  his  quick 
wit  enabled  him  to  expose  them.  As  early  as 
171G,  a  satire  was  published  iu  which  the  most 
prominent  wrongs  of  the  nation  were  }x>rtrayed. 
The  difEerent  members  of  the  court  were  assailed 
with  an  enercrv  and  a  ijfraee  which  revealed  the 
hand  of  a  master.  On  the  evidence  of  a  single 
line  Arouet  (for  he  had  not  yet  become  Voltaire) 
was  suspected  of  tlie  autliorsliip,  and  was  accord- 
ingly thrown  into  the  Bastilcf    lie  was,  how- 

*  Thouyrh  Voltaire  at  the  limo  of  his  death  was  tlio  idol  of  the  peo- 
l)lc,  the  iullucucc  of  the  church  was  still  such  as  to  exclude  his  ro- 
maius  from  interment  in  consecrated  p^round.  In  1701  the  rod  of  the 
priests  had  been  broken,  and  it  was  consequently  decreed  that  the  re- 
mains iftboold  be  transfeoRed  to  tiie  Oathednl  of  Frencli  Fbiloeophy. 
Tho  funeral  ceremonj  was  the  most  magnificent  ever  g^Ten  to  the 
•mcmoxy  of  a  private  IndividnaL  The  march  of  expiation  continiied 
sis  hours,  and  was  participated  in  hy  eveiy  member  of  the  Katiimal  As- 
scmbly  and  every  member  of  the  city  government.  The  culmination 
of  this  apotheosis  was  perhq;is  the  graceful  stanza  of  Le  Bran: 

"  O  PaniiuMe,  fttgmisde  doalonr  et  d^eArai  I 

I'lour.  z,  Muses,  brisci  von  lyres  immortoUea  I 

Ti.i  (tui;t  il  fatio^na  los  ro!it  voix  ct  Ics  aJloa 

Dis  quo  Voltairo  est  murt,  pli-uru  et  ivposc  toi  I " 

Dictlonnatre  UtUoenel^  voL  18. 

f  "  J'ai  vu  ces  niaux,  et  jc  fi'in'  pmi  r  'n;]f  aiu.''''  As,  Arouet  was  the  only 
young  poet  supposed  to  be  able  to  produce  so  good  a  poem,  the  critics 
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ever,  innocent  of  the  crime  charged,  and  as  he  was 
imprisoned  without  trial,  his  hatred  of  arbitrary 

powci"  was  intensified  from  a  mere  sentimeut  into 
a  I'eal  passion.  His  power  and  his  wit  *  were  al- 
ready  mature,  and,  from  the  moment  of  his  re-- 

lease,  he  let  no  opportunity  escape  of  making 
them  felt. 

In  the  interests  of  political  liberty,  it  may  per- 
haps be  admitted  that  Voltaire  did  good  service  ;^ 

at  least  lie  Avould  have  done  good  service  had  he 
been  surrounded  by  a  different  atmosphere.  The 
maxims  of  the  old  despotism  he  attacked  with  a 
power  that  was  irresistible.  That  desj)otisiii  liad 
found  its  best  exponent  and  defence  in  the  match- 
less eloquence  of  Bossuet  The  book  of  this  great 
preacher,  entitled  "  Politics  drawn  from  the  Bible," 
was  an  able  endeavor  to  justify  the  maxims  of  an 
unlimited  monarchy  and  an  unbridled  priesthood. 
It  has  been  called  the  Catechism  of  absolution  and 

the  Testament  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
really  the  embodiment  and  the  consecration  of  the 
old  regime  and  its  worst  abuses.  The  author  re- 
called these  abuses  and  supi^orted  them  by  numer- 
ouii  textij  of  Scriptura   His  argument  in  its  nature 

and  the  goTemment  at  onoe  believed  tbat  tbcy  had  detected  the 
anthonhip,  though  no  other  evidence  was  prodnoed. 

*  The  Doke  of  Oileana,  informed  of  Voltaire's  innocence,  aet  him 
at  liberty  and  sent  him  a  libenl  sum  of  money.  The  wit  of  the  poct*s 
answer  shows  that  he  was  ready  for  any  emergency :  Monseigneor, 
je  remeioie  Totce  altcssf  royalc  do  vouloir  bicn  coatinner  &  se  charger 
de  ma  noorritare,  main  jc  la  pris  do  nc  plus  se  chaiger  de  mon  loge- 
ment*'— iX^  Unio,,  voL  XVUI.  p^  116. 
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and  in  its  effect  was  ideuticul  witk  tlie  one  which 
was  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  days  of  slavery.  It 
served  to  couple  absolution  and  iiTiu'ion  together, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  many  to  make  them  alike 
obnoxioos.  Both  were  vigorously  assailed  by 
Voltaire.  It  was  not  lono^  before  the  book  of 
Bossuet  was  scornf  nlly  repudiated  by  the  people  ; 
and  its  influence,  even  with  many  of  the  cler^, 
was  completely  destroyed. 

In  the  year  17G1  au  event  occurred  which  gave 
Voltaire  a  national  popularity,  which  his  literary 
genius  alone,  great  as  it  was,  could  hardly  have 
secured.  The  son  of  a  Protectant,  hy  the  name  of 
Calas,  was  found  strangled.  He  had  been  of  a 
melancholy  tern|)erament,  and  had  probably  com- 
mitted suicide.  But  tlie  father  was  charged  with 
having  committed  the  deed  to  get  rid  of  his  son. 
He  was  put  upon  trial  and  was  required  to  prove 
his  innocence ;  but  as  this  was  impossible,  eight  of 
his  judges  against  live  thought  liim  guilty,  and  he 
was  accordingly  put  to  death.  The  remaining 
meml)ers  of  the  family  moved  to  Geneva,  where 
Voltaire  became  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
trial.  His  indignation  was  aroused,  and  he  inves- 
tigated the  whole  matter.  He  submitted  the  le- 
sults  of  his  inquiries  to  the  judgment  of  the  worhl. 
As  the  facts  were  revealed,  the  iniquity  of  the 
affair  became  so  notorious  that  the  government 
was  obliged  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  family 
for  a  new  trial.  The  result  was  that  fifty  judges, 
after  carefully  examining  all  the  evidence,  declared 
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that  Galas  had  been  innocent.  It  was  of  course 
sometliing  that  the  name  and  lionor  of  an  innocent 
man  were  at  length  vindicated,  although  the  man 
himself  had  ah^eady  suffered  an  ignominious  death. 
The  real  imj^ortance  of  the  case,  however,  is  in  tlie 
fact  that  it  brought  Voltaire  so  prominently  be- 
fore the  nation.  His  eloquent  championship  of 
an  innocent  man  introduced  him  to  tlie  synipalliics 
of  all  the  i)eople,  and  secured  for  him  a  favorable 
hearing.  The  sympathies  of  the  church  had  been  so 
enlisted  in  the  case  a|^ainst  the  Calas  family,  that 
Voltaire  was  able  to  direct  his  shots  with  most  tell- 
ing effect.  Nowhere  else  in  all  his  writings  did  he 
attack  the  church  with  so  much  vigor  and  with 
such  apj)an'nt  reason  as  in  the  treatise  called  out 
by  this  celebrated  case.^*  Beaumarchais,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  work,  refers  to  it  as  the  book  which 
contains  the  most  terrible  objection  that  can  be 
raised  against  religion.f  "Why,"  demanded  Vol- 
taire, "  do  the  clergy,  who  enjoy  a  fifth  of  all  the 
])roperty  in  the  state,  insist  upon  making  war 
u})()n  th(?  ])eo])le  i  AVould  you  list(»n  to  a  ]n'o- 
fessor  of  physics  who  should  be  paid  for  teaching 
a  particular  system,  and  who  would  lose  his  for- 
tune in  case  he  should  teach  any  other  ?  Would 
you  listen  to  a  man  who  preaches  humility  while 
he  insists  upon  being  called  Momseigmwr^  and  vol- 

*  Trake  sur  la  Tderaneed  Voccamn  de  to  Mort  de  Jean  CaHat, 
—  Ocuwetde  Voltaire  {Bcnviii(rn'hal.<  (dition\  VOl.  XXX.  p. 89* 
t  Ownm  de  VoUaire;  toI.  XXX,  p.  60. 
8* 
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uiitary  poverty  while  lie  ia  accumulating  liia  bene- 
fices r'  ♦ 

The  service  of  Voltaire  in  the  interests  of  the 

Cala><  family  illustrativs  ])rrf(*ctly  the  spirit  with 
wliich  he  treated  all  questioun  of  a  social  aud  polit- 
ical nature.  He  was  strictly  a  humanitarian ;  and 
wherever  he  saw  abuses, — and  they  were  every  wliere 
about  liim, — he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  with 
all  the  fervor  at  his  command.  There  was,  more- 
over, in  all  his  writings  a  vivacity  so  sparkling, 
and  an  urhanity  so  exquisite,  that  he  seldom  failed 
to  awaken  the  most  liearty  and  com])h'te  sym- 
pathy of  his  readers.  The  influence  of  these  liter- 
ary cliaracteristics  was  enconraired  both  by  his  own 
method  of  thought,  and  by  the  j)eeuliar  atmos- 
phere by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  was,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  disbeliever ;  in  every 
system  of  positive  belicif  he  saw  what  lie  thought 
to  l)e  so  many  inconsistencies,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  adopt  any  belief  whatever.  His 
iiiiiul  seemed  to  l)e  constaiith'  on  the  search  for 
something  on  which  he  could  flash  the  fire  of  his 
wit ;  and  it  happened  that  at  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  the  material  for  the  gi*atification  of  this 
quality  of  his  L^enius  was  unusually  al)undant.  It 
was  precisely  this  habit  of  mind  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  believe  ardently  in  anything. 
If  an  atheist  is  one  who  believes  that  there  is  no 
God,  Yoltaii'e  was  certainly  not  an  atheist ;  if,  on 

♦  Omtim     Vdtaire^  vol  XXX.  p,  50. 
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the  other  hand,  an  atheist  is  one  who  has  no  posi- 

tive  belief  tliat  there  is  a  God,  lie  was  an  atheist. 
If  asked  categorically  Avhether  he  belicived  iu  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  he  probably  would 
have  answered  in  substance  :  "  I  don't  know,  and 
I  know  of  uo  way  in  Avhich  I  can  ascei-tniii.'' 
There  is  a  kind  of  unbelief  which  is  not  satisiied 
with  denying,  but  which  asseHs  its  negative  as 
dogmatical ly  as  an  opponent  \s^onl(l  assert  a  ]iosi- 
tive.  Its  habit  is  to  assert  earnestly  that  such  or 
such  a  statement  is  not  time ;  or  that  such  or  such 
a  tiling  docs  not  exist.  There  is  another  species 
which  contents  itself  with  denial ;  it  believes 
neither  in  the  negative  nor  the  positive ;  it  says 
practically,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God ; 
neither  do  I  l)elieve  that  there  is  not  a  God  ;  I 
have  no  sufficient  evidence  for  a  positive  faith,  one 
way  or  the  other."  Now,  of  these  two  species  of 
Ree]>ticisni,  the  latter  is  hy  far  the  mon^  dangerous, 
since  it  is  likely  to  command  by  far  the  grcuitciit 
influence.  In  every  system  of  positive  belief  there 
are  at  least  apjiarent  difficulties,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  genius,  may  l>e  made  to  a])i)ear  ridicu- 
lous; and  the  more  numerous  the  inconsistencies, 
the  greater  the  opportunity  of  the  apostle  of  dis- 
belief. There  never  was  a  time  in  the  histf)ry  of 
any  nation  when  such  opportunities  were  more  im- 
merous  than  in  France  during  the  last  century.* 

*  Tho  only  pnriod  whicli  beais  any  comdderablo  resomblanoo  to  it,  is 
that  whicli  jost  prooedcd  tbo  Beformation.  From  a  ralifi^oiis  point  of 
view,  the  condition  of  society  at  the  beginning  of  tbo  fifteenth  contuiy 
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The  condition  of  Fi-encli  morals,  partly  created 
and  partly  indicated  by  the  philosophers  whose 
works  I  have  just  discussed,  i;ave  to  Voltaiio,  of 
course,  every  eiicouragemeut.  Tliis  state  of  society, 
and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  author's  mind,  fur- 
nish a  complete  key  to  the  enoimous  influence 
wliicli  lie  was  iil)le  to  exert.  Tliev  furnish  also  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  tiiat  his  iullaence  was  com- 
paratively temporary.  The  man  who  believes 
nothini^,  or,  what  is  the  same  thinir,  announces  a 
change  of  belief  lif  Ly  tinieis  in  the  coiu'se  of  his  life, 
can  have  no  very  permanent  influence,  whatever 
may  be  the  qualities  of  his  genius,  or  whatever 
may  ])e  the  extent  of  his  inllueuce  on  his  own  gen- 
eration.* 

There  can  l)e  no  possible  doubt,  however,  that 

these  very  (|uaHties  increased  Voltaire's  inlluence 
on  tlie  society  of  his  own  time.  The  tenacity  with 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  always  cling  to  old 
systems  and  old  names,  even  after  their  old  faith 
in  them  is  shaken,  is  overcome,  perhaj^s,  by  ridicule 
more  easily  than  in  any  other  way.  Voltaire  in 
early  life  swore  mortal  war  against  the  religious 
man,  just  as  Diderot  and  Ilelvetius  liad  sworn 
against  the  moral  man.t    lie  was  not  simply  uu- 

vras  in  some  respects  more  deplorable  than  it  waa  at  the  end  ol  the 
.  eighteenth ;  from  a  moral  and  a  political  point  of  Tiew,  it  was  doabtless 
botfcer. 

"  En  attendant^  BOuv«Diez-TOna  qno  Voltaire  a  fait  en  saTie  nne  cin- 
quantaine  de  professions  do  foi.  Bans  compter  on  en  comptant  celle 
qa'U  fit  impriiner  a,  Paris  dans  tons  Ics  papiern  publics  qu.  ]<iues  moie 
avant  Ra  mort." — La  Harpe,  Cours  de  Lltu  raturc,  vol.  XVI.  p.  60. 
t  La  Hozpe,  dmn  de  UUerature^  vol  XVI.  p.  243. 
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believiDg ;  he  was  impious.  He  hesitated  at  noth- 
ing; he  dealt  in  calumnies  the  most  outrageous, 

accusations  the  most  false,  and  lies  tlie  most  fre- 
quent and  enormous.  The  most  sacred  tilings  in 
religion  and  morals  were  the  favorite  objects  of 
his  scoffing  raillery  ;  and  so  keen  was  his  wit,  so 
blasting  his  mockei  v,  that  those  who  professed  to 
cling  still  to  the  old  doctrines  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, were  either  driven  into  obscurity  or  covered 
with  general  contempt.  The  worst  of  his  dramas 
was  the  most  popular;  and  the  book  sure  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table  in  Paris  was 
the  one  which  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  most 
objectionable. 

The  negative,  or  what  may  perhaps  with  greater 
])ro])riety  be  called  tlie  destructive  influence  of 
Voltaire,  was  not  altogether  unlike  that  which  had 
long  before  been  exierted  by  Erasmus.  The  works 
of  these  authors  cei'tainly  ])resent  far  moi'e  ])ojiits 
of  diflEerence  than  points  of  similarity,  and  yet  in 
one  particular  their  relation  to  the  times  in  which 
they  respectively  lived  were  strikingly  alike.  The 
work  which  Erasmus  did  in  ])rej)aring  tlu^  way  for 
the  Reformation  was  quite  similar  in  kind  to  that 
done  by  Voltaire  in  ])re])aring  the  way  for  tlie 
lie  volution.  The  work  of  both  was  to  ridicule 
that  which  existed  and  prepare  the  way  for  that 
which  was  to  come.  How  well  Erasmus  did  his  j^art 
is  knoAvn  to  all  who  have  read  the  PravM'  of  Folly 
and  the  Colloquies.  But  the  work  of  Voltaiie  was 
even  more  effective.  Erasmus  threw  a  strong  light 
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upon  tlie  cmming  devices  of  the  monks,  and  set  a 
large  part  of  Europe  to  laughing  at  them ;  but  the 
light  which  Voltaire  flaslied  upon  the  follies  of  his 
age,  not  only  made  them  visible,  but  it  also 
scorched  and  blasted  them.  His  was  the  electric 
flash  ;  it  might  be  avoided,  but  it  could  not  be  le- 
sisted.  The  only  way  to  be  secure  was  to  keep 
out  of  its  way ;  and  to  elude  it  was  either  to  be 
insignificant,  or  to  fall  into  the  current  of  the  age 
and  be  swept  along  witli  it.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
joint  in  the  harness  either  of  religion  or  govern- 
ment into  which  he  did  not  thrust  his  keen  lance. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  this  discussion  of 
Voltaire's  influence  which  must  not  l  )e  passed  over. 
I  refer  to  the  amount  and  variety  of  his  writings. 
That  he  ^\  a^  able  to  produce  seventy  octavo  vol- 
umes of  such  excelk'uce  as  to  entitle  them  to  a 
peimanent  rank  in  French  literature  would,  of  it. 
self,  l)e  one  of  the  marvels  of  a  literary  a£!:e  :  and 
yet  the  real  wonder  is  not  in  the  amount  of  his 
writings,  but  in  the  fact  that  in  all  the  varieties  of 
literary  work  to  which  he  turned  his  attention, 
save  perhaps  in  what  pertained  to  politics  ah>ne, 
he  was  the  foremost  author  in  France,  if  not  the 
foremost  author  of  his  time.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  was  conceded  to  ]»e  the  i^reatest 
poet  in  France/^  and  since  his  death,  which  oc- 
cun*ed  at  eighty-four,  many  of  the  critics  maintain 
that  he  was  the  greatest  poet  that  France  hiisevcr 

*  La  Haipe,  toL  Vin.  p.  39,  also  p.  270. 
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produced.  But  great  as  be  was  as  a  ]ioet,  as  a 
Aviiter  of  prose  Lc  Avas  even  greater.  The  jutlg- 
merit  of  La  Ilarpe  is,  that  as  a  writer  on  the  [)hi- 
losophy  of  government  be  was  surpassed  only  by 
Montes(|uieu,  and  as  a  writer  on  national  histoiy 
only  by  BufEon.^*  Buckle,  after  a  careful  an- 
alysis of  bis  works,  and  after  a  somewbat  de- 
tailed comparison  of  bis  services  witb  tbose  of 
Niebuhr  f  declares  that  ^'  takhig  him  on  the  whole, 
be  is  probably  tbe  greatest  bistorian  that  Europe 
has  yet  produced."  J 

In  order  to  complete  our  estimation  of  Voltaire's 
prodigious  power,  it  remains,  perbaps,  only  to  add 
tbat  bis  i)opularity  was  quite  Lujual  to  bis  literary 
merit.  Before  the  Ijegiiiniiig  of  ibis  century  iifty 
editions  of  bis  w^orks  had  been  ])ul)lisbed  witb  an 
aggregate  sale  of  tbi'ee  bundred  thousand  copies. 

**' Voltaire  all  a  it  toujours  grand  Issant,  et  tons  Ips  prosatonrs,  qui 
avaient  occiii»  's  lc  public  iin  mouieut  s'ocli]>saioiit  plus  ou  moins  devaut 
lui.  Pour  JMontes(]uieii  ct  Buffon  lour  r('ii(»uniic(3  otait  cuticro,  mais 
moins  popiilaire  que  la  sieuno.  ]1  couvi  it  la  ]>f)soio  do  tout  Tcclat  qui 
rejaillissait  encore  sur  ello  du  beau  siede  dc  Louis  XIV. " — La  JIarpe,  vol* 
VIIL  p.  270. 

f  can  say  witili  confidence,  after  a  oarefol  comparieon  of  both 
writeis,  that  the  most  decisive  arg^oments  advanced  1^  Niebuhr  against 
the  early  histoiy  of  Borne,  had  all  been  anticipated  by  Yoltaiie,  In 
whose  works  they  may  be  found  by  whoever  will  take  tiie  txonble  of 
reading  what  this  great  man  has  written,  instead  of  ignoiantly  railing 
against  him." — Hutory  of  Cmlizatlon^  vol.  I.  p.  589. 

^  I  have  been  more  particular  in  stating  the  innnense  obliga' 
tions  history  is  under  to  Voltaire,  because^  in  England  there  exists 
a^'uin.'t  Lira  a  prcjudico  which  nothing  but  ignorance,  or  something 
worse  than  ignorance,  can  excuse ;  ariil  bor\iusf^,  taking  him  on  tho 
whole,  he  is  probably  tho  greatest  historian  Europe  has  yet  produced." 
— VoL  I.  p.  5U1. 
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Besides  these,  there  had  been  separately  printed 

fifty  tlioiisaii<l  co])ies  of  liis  tlieatrical  works,  three 
hundred  thouaand  copies  of  the  Ilcnriade^  aud 
about  the  same  number  of  the  PucelU  and  of  the 
Homances* 

Let  us  lecall  now,  for  a  moment,  what  had  been 
accomplished.  Helvetius,  by  a  System  of  specious 
logic,  had  undermined  the  old  doctrine  of  morals, 
and  had  taught  men  that  the  only  obligation  resting 
upon  them  was  to  obey  the  calls  of  their  appetites 
and  passions.  Then  Condillac,  by  a  system  of  met- 
aphysics far  more  able  and  far  more  subtle,  had 
convinced  the  mass  of  thinking  Fi*enchmen  that 
they  owed  their  condition  simply  to  the  nature  of 
the  political  and  religious  institutions  al>()ut  tlioni, 
and  that  if  they  would  change  their  condition  they 
had  but  to  ovei'throw  those  institutions.  But  there 
is,  in  the  mass  of  humanity,  a  res|)ect  for  the  ven- 
erable which  is  not  easily  overcome,  ilen  do  not 
readily  attempt  to  overthrow  those  institutions 
which  have  ])ecome  sanctified  by  age.  Then,  as  if 
for  the  pm'pose  at  once  of  stingiug  to  death  the 
old  forms,  and  of  ridiculing  out  of  existence  any 
such  scruples  of  the  peo])le  as  might  still  linger, 
there  came  forward  the  di-amas  aud  sa tildes  of  Vol- 

*  A  snfBoient  idea  of  the  yaiiety  and  extent  of  V<dta!re*B  liteiaxy 
work  is  obnveyed,  perhaps,  by  the  bare  statement  that  of  the  Beau- 
marchais  edition  there  arc  fifteen  volumcf;  of  i>octry,  thirteen  of  his- 
tcny,  three  on  politics,  twelve  on  mi  taphysies,  and  twentty-six  on  mia- 
ccUancoua  subjccta.  On  the  popularity  of  bis  works,  as  indicated  by 
the  extent  of  their  sale,  y.  DiUimnaire  UfUfsertd  Netmkne  ecUtian,  toL 
XYXIL  pp.  142  et  143. 
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taire.  The  \A'ork  of  destruction,  in  the  minds  of 
vast  numbers  of  the  people,  was  thus  completed. 
The  soil  had  been  turned  over ;  the  old  vegetation 
appeared  to  ])e  dead ;  the  field  was  ready  for  the 
first  new  seed  that  might  be  thrown  in. 

It  would  not  be  quite  true  to  say  that  as  yet  all 
the  work  of  the  ^vriters  to  wliom  I  have  leferred 
was  merely  negative  in  its  character.  The  theories 
of  Helvetius  and  others  gave  to  the  passions  a  tre- 
mendous impulse,  which  was  by  no  means  nega- 
tive, and  which  ought  not  to  1)0  overlooked.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  affirmed  that  as  yet  there 
had  appeared  no  system  of  human  rights  that  was 
adecpiate  to  take  the  place  of  the  systems  which 
had  been  so  undermined.  The  people  had  ac- 
quired a  dislike  which  bordered  upon  contempt  for 
those  Avliicli  existed,  and  their  ])assi()ns  had  been 
aroused  by  theii'  wrongs  until  they  were  ready  to 
move  whenever  anything  should  afford  them  the 
needed  guidance.  They  were  ready  to  destroy, 
but  in  fact  they  di<l  not  begin  the  work  of  politi- 
cal destruction  until  they  had,  or  at  least  imagined 
that  they  had,  something  to  ])ut  in  the  place  of 
that  which  they  would  sweep  away.  That  some- 
thing was  furnished  by  Kousseau. 

It  is  somewhat  sinralar  that  one  whose  life  was 
so  full  of  moral  inconsistency,  nay,  one  whose  char- 
acter was,  in  many  ways,  so  utterly  contemptible, 
should  have  been  able  to  exert  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow-men.  As  one 
reads  his  writings,  one  is  reminded  sometimes  of 
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Btirke  and  sometimes  of  Job  Trotter.    He  seemed 

never  so  \\  ell  pleased  as  when  parading  liis  sorrows 
in  ])ul)lie,  and  liis  wliole  character,  as  IMr.  Lowell 
well  said  of  him,  seemed  to  consist  of  that  con- 
temptible mixture  which  is  ready  enough  to  shed 
tears  Ijefore  man,  ljut  which,  at  the  same  time,  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  all  genuine  feeling.  He  could 
advise  parents  pathetically  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  their  children,  and  then  send  his  own  off- 
spidng  to  a  foimdling  hospital.  These  contradic- 
tions of  his  nature  were  everywhere  making  them- 
selves manifest.  Ilis  soul  was  overflowinij  with 
sentiment ;  but  his  sentiment  was  of  that  nervous 
t}  pe  which  shows  itself  at  one  time  in  tears  and 
at  another  in  the  most  abject  cruelty.  lu  his 
thoughts  he  was  perpetually  dealing  with  unreal- 
ities, and  then  attempting  to  apply  the  I'esults  of 
his  reasoning  to  tlie  liard  problems  of  every-day 
life.  These  peculiarities,  which  are  indeed,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  peculiarities  of  the  whole  school 
of  political  sentimentality,  made  \\\)  a  character  in 
llousseau  that  was  the  very  embodiment  and  per- 
fection of  inconsistency. 

But  notwithstanding  these  weaknesses,  there  can 
be  no  dou])t  that  liousseaus  inlluence  ^vas  more 
powerful  and  more  far-reaching  than  that  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  In  saying  tliis,  I  remember 
that  he  lived  iu  the  vc^rv  Jicre  which  coukl  boast  of 
the  two  men  who  embodied  in  themselves  the 
greatest  literary  genius  and  the  highest  literary 
cultui'e  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.    The  merits  of 
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Bousseau,  as  a  strictly  literary  man,  are  not  worthy 

of  comparison  witli  those  of  Burke  and  Voltaire ; 
and  yet,  in  one  mspect,  he  was  the  superior  of 
them  both.    In  greater  measni'e  than  any  other 

nian  of  his  tiiiic,  lie  pos?5essed  the  art  of  directing 
and  moulding  the  thoughts  of  otliers.  Burke  al- 
ways astonished  but  never  convinced.  Voltaire 
inaugurated  a  fasliion,  but  it  was  a  fashion  of  scof- 
fing, of  doubting ;  that  is  to  say,  of  negation.  But 
Rousseau  was  the  founder  of  a  school.  He  was 
the  intellectual  father  of  the  political  sentimental- 
ists of  the  present  century.  Chateaubriand,  Jef- 
f  ei'son,  Byron,  Lamartine,  and  Victor  Hugo,  besides 
a  host  of  lesser  characters,  were  all  his  legitimate 
children. 

But  abandoning  generalities,  let  us  inquire  a  lit- 
tle more  definitely  concerning  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  system.  It  begins  with  the  two 
imdeniable  assertions  that  all  voluntaiy  actions 
having  for  their  object  good  or  evil  are  moral  ac- 
tions, and  that  all  moral  actions  have  their  foun- 
dation in  the  reason.  Everyman  is  born  with  the 
faculty  of  reason,  consequently,  everything  with- 
out reason,  l)e  its  form  what  it  may,  is  not  a  per- 
son, but  a  thing.  All  laAV,  human  and  divine,  is 
grounded  on  the  sacred  principle  that  a  person  can 
never  become  a  thing,  nor  be  treated  as  such,  with- 
out-wi'ong.  But  the  distinction  between  a  thing 
and  a  person  is  that  the  former  may  always  be 
used  purely  and  altogether  as  a  means,  while  the 
latter  must  always  be  included  in  the  end  or  final 
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cause.  For  example,  we  sow  a  field  of  grain  and 
reap  it ;  we  rear  a  bullock  and  slaughter  it^  simply 

and  solely  as  a  means  for  the  acconiplislnnent  of 
our  ends — that  is  to  say,  without  any  obligation 
on  our  part  to  the  thing  itself.  We  employ  a  la- 
borer also  as  a  means,  but  with  this  all-important 
distinction,  namely,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  of  reciprocal  advantage  which  includes 
him  as  well  as  us  in  the  end. 

Up  to  this  point,  Koasseau's  positions  ai'e  donbt- 
loss  correct ;  but  in  his  next  step  there  is  a  fallacy 
which  leads  directly  to  the  false  conclusions  that  fol- 
low. His  position  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  faculty 
of  reason  implies  free  agency,  morality,  which  is 
the  dictate  of  reason,  gives  to  every  rational  being 
the  right  of  acting  under  all  circumstances  as  a 
freo  ai^ent,  and  of  linally  deterniiniiiu'  liis  conduct 
by  his  own  will ;  and  furthermore,  that  this  right 
is  inalienable  except  by  an  act  of  self-forfeiture. 
The  most  obvious  conclusion  to  which  this  position 
leads,  is  that  no  law  can  Ije  imposed  upon  an  indi- 
vidual nntil  that  individual  has  given  his  consent 
to  it  This  conclusion,  startling  as  it  is,  Eousseau 
justifies  by  a  most  subtle  process  of  reasoning, 
ile  claims  that  in  respect  to  their  reason,  stiictly 
so  called,  all  men  are  equal.  The  measure  of  all 
the  other  faculties  of  man,  says  he,  is  different  in 
different  persons;  ])ut  tlie  reason  is  not  susc»f>ti- 
ble  of  degree,  since  ^'  it  merely  decides  whether  any 
given  thought  or  action  is  or  is  not  in  contiudic- 
tion  with  the  lest.    It  follows  that  there  can  be  no 
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better  reason  or  more  reason  in  one  man  than  in 

another;  hence  wliat  is  contrMiy  to  the  reason  of 
any  one  man  is  iu  its  nature  essentially  and  neces- 
sarily unreasonable."  *  It  follows,  also,  that  ^^no 
individual  possesses  the  right  of  j3rescribing  any- 
thing to  another  individual,  the  rule  of  which  is 
not  contained  in  their  common  reason,''  and  that 
society,  which  is  but  an  a^regate  of  individuals, 
can  communicate  this  riicht  to  no  one.  "  It  cannot 
possibly,"  says  he,  '^make  that  right  which  the 
higher  and  inviolable  law  of  human  nature  de- 
clares contradictory  and  unjust.  But  concerning 
right  and  wrong,  the  reason  of  each  and  every  man 
is  the  competent  judge ;  for  how  else  can  he  be  an 
amenabki  l^eing,  or  the  proper  8ul)ject  of  any  law? 
This  reason,  therefore,  in  any  one  man  cannot,  even 
in  the  social  state,  be  rightfully  subjugated  to  the 
reason  of  any  other.  No  individual,  nor  yet  the 
whole  multitude  which  constitutes  the  state,  can 
possess  the  right  of  compelling  him  to  do  anything 
of  which  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  liis  own 
reason  must  join  in  presciibing  it,  f  Ilousseau 
did  not  shi'ink  f  ix>m  the  conclusions  to  which  this 
process  of  i*easoning  led.  He  boldly  stated  the 
problem  of  a  perfect  foi-m  of  government  to  be, 
"  to  find  a  form  of  society  in  tvkich  each  one  unit- 
ing himself  with  tlie  whole  aliall  yet  obey  himself 

-  For  an  elaborate  exposure  of  the  sophistxyof  thesd  positions,  vido 
Cokridge'a  WorL%  vol.  II.  p.  M  i -150. 
t  OeuTxea  do  Boosseau  (Fnmkfort,  1855),  toL  III.  pp.  281  and 
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aivd  remain  as  free  as  hefore^^  *   He  did  not  even 

Lt'>itate  to  deny  tlie  legitimacy  of  all  representa- 
tion, but  stated  boldly  that  sovereignty  cannot  be 
represented  for  the  same  reason  that  it  cannot  be 
alienated.  "  It  consists,"  to  use  his  ovm  words,  "  es- 
sentially in  the  general  will,  and  the  will  is  not 
to  be  represented :  it  is  the  same  or  it  is  another ; 
there  is  no  middle  gronnd.  Dej^uties  of  the  peo- 
ple arc  not,  and  cannot  ])c,  the  rej)resentative8  of  tlie 
j>eo]>le ;  tlicy  are  only  commissioners,  and  can  decide 
nothing  definitely.  Every  law  which  the  people 
has  not  ratified  is  null, — ^it  is  not  a  law.  The 
English  peo])le  think  themselves  free,  but  they  are 
grievously  mistaken ;  they  ai-e  free  only  duiing  the 
election  of  members  of  ]^arliament.  As  soon  as 
the  election  is  complete,  tlicy  are  slaves,  they 
are  nothing.  During  the  few  moments  of  their 
liberty,  the  use  which  they  make  of  it  is  such  that 
they  deserve  to  lose  if  + 

Til  ere  was  another  conclusion,  to  which  the 
positions  taken  by  Housseau  led  him,  that  is  even 
more  striking  than  the  one  just  given.  He  re- 
garded it  as  established  that  "  no  one  is  bound  to 

*  "  Trouvor  line  fonno  d'apsociation  qui  defoude  et  protege  de  toute 
l;i  force  commune  la  jx'r.sonuc  ct  les  liit  iis  do  cliaque  associo,  et  parla- 
quclle  chaciin,  s'unissant  li  t  lus,  n'obcisso  pourtiuit  qu'u  lui-mcme,  et 
reste  auB^i  libre  qu'auparavant.  Tel  est  Ic  problcme  fundamental  dont 
le  oonlxat  social  doone  la  solution.^ —2>u  CknAraJt  BodaX,^  LiTre  L  Gha- 
pitre  VI. 

f  Ihi  OotOrta  Sodalf  Lim  m.,  Chapitee  XV.  The  whole  of  this 
chapter  of  the  Social  Contiaet  sboald  be  read  by  one  who  would  mider- 
stand  the  length  to  which  the  pecnliar  views  of  BoiuBeaii  weze  car- 
xied. 
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obey  a  law  to  which  he  has  not  given  his  consent " 
— in  other  words,  a  law  which  is  contrary  to  his 
own  will. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  position  is  fatal  to 

all  society.  What  was  my  will  yesterday,  is  not 
necessarily  my  will  to-day.  My  will  does  not  ex- 
haust itself  by  a  single  act.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  a  law  wliicli  yestenlay  I  a])])rove(l,  to-day  I 
may  condemn.  But  as  I  am  bound  by  nothing 
which  my  will  does  not  a])j)rove,  and  as  my  will 
does  not  now  a])j)rovo  of  a  given  law  even  tliongh 
T  rlifl  approve  it  yesterday,  1  am  no  longer  Ijound 
to  obey  it.  My  will  is  my  only  master,  and  I  am 
under  no  obligation  to  submit  slavishly  to  laws 
from  which  my  master  bids  nic  to  free  myself. 
In  his  words :  It  is  absm'd  that  the  will  should 
give  itself  chains  for  the  future."  * 

Bousseau  admitted  that  his  doctrines  drove  liini 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  these  positions,  but  he 
either  did  not  see,  or,  what  is  quite  as  pi-obable, 
did  not  choose  to  admit,  the  eonsiMjiu  iices.  It 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  such  princi- 
ples, if  fully  carried  out,  would  be  destructive,  not 
only  of  all  i^overnment,  bnt  of  all  soeict}^  It 
requires  but  the  most  elementary  reasoning  to  see 

*  n  ert  absDxde  que  la  volimtS  ae  doime  des  ohainea  pour  ravenir ; 
il  ne  d6peiid  d*a«ciiiie  ToLimtS  de  consentir  ^  xieo  do  contraire  au  bien 
de  retre  qai  yeut.  Si  dono  le  people  pxomet  simplement  d*ob6ir,  U  se 
diaaoat  par  oot  acte,  II  perd  sa  quality  de  peuple ;  2k  rinstant  qu^il  j  a 

unmaltre,  il  ii'y  a  plas  do  souvcrain,  ct  dCslorsle  corps  politiquo  (  st 
^tcmtr—Thi.  Canirat  Sori.d^  Livrc  II.  Cliapitre  I.;  alao  "La  loi 
dliier  n^obiige  pas  anjooid'hoi,''  Li^ie  IIL  Cbap.  XL  • 
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that  if  a  man  cannot  be  bound  by  any  law  or  oon- 

tract  to  which  his  ow  n  \y\\\  does  not  at  the  mo- 
ment assent,  he  is  of  necessity  condenmed  to  ail 
absolute  and  continued  isolation.  Such  a  doctrine, 
if  generally  adopted,  would  introduce  an  element 
of  dissohitiou  into  every  libre  and  tissue  of  the 
body  jx)litic ;  and  yet  it  was  so  artfully  woven 
into  Rousseau's  system  of  political  philosophy,  that 
it  a\valvened  no  alarm  Avhatever. 

It  cauuot  be  denied  that  these  principles  of 
liousseau,  absurd  as  they  appear  to  us,  were 
ai'gued  and  enforced  with  great  power.  Coleridge 
has  W(^ll  r('niarke<l  tlial  it  is  always  a  "])ad  policy 
to  represent  a  political  system  as  having  no  chai'm 
but  for  robbers  and  assassins^  and  no  natural 
origin  but  in  the  brains  of  fools  and  madmen," 
and  the  remark  may  be  a])])lied  Avith  especial  per- 
tinence to  our  estimation  of  the  political  philoso- 
2)hy  of  Bousseau.  Notwithstanding  its  many 
absurdities,  it  was  so  cuimingly  wrought  out  that 
it  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  imaginative  and 
gifted  spirits.  We  shall  hei'eafter  see  something 
of  the  extent  of  its  ]iopularit}  ;  meanwhile  let  us 
consiclci'  for  a  moment  the  line  of  argument  and 
exhortation  by  which  his  theories  were  given  the 
appearance  of  practicality. 

He  afiirms  that  as  soon  as  the  service  of  the  state 
ceases  to  be  the  priucii^al  affair  of  its  citizens,  the 
state  is  near  its  ruin.  Such  a  deploj'able  spirit  of 
indifference  to  state  affairs  manifests  itself  in 
various  ways.    If  it  is  uecessaiy  to  go  to  battle, 
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men  ])ay  for  substitutes  and  remain  at  home.  If 

it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  council  of  state,  they 
appoint  deputies  and  devote  themselves  to  their 
own  ease  and  their  own  interest  By  force  of 
money  and  indolence  tliey  can  liave  soldiers  ready 
to  fight,  and  legislators  ready  to  accept  of  their 
%hting.  It  is  the  bustle  of  commerce  and  the 
ai*ts ;  it  is  the  avaricious  desire  of  gain ;  it  is 
the  love  and  effeminacy  of  elegant  ease  that 
substitutes  money  for  personal  service  and  thus 
threatens  the  nation's  min.  In  a  state  which 
is  truly  free,  the  citizens  accomplisli  eveiything 
Avitli  their  hands,  nothing  with  their  money. 
Instead  of  paying  to  be  exempt  from  their  duty, 
they  would  rather  ])ay  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
it.  In  a  city  well  constituted,  eacli  one  liastens  to 
the  assemblies ;  while  iu  a  bad  government,  no  one 
cares  to  go  because  no  one  takes  any  interest  in 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  reason  of  this  indifBer- 
ence  is,  on  the  one  liand,  that  everyl)ody  sees  that 
the  general  will  of  the  whole  is  not  to  prevail,  and 
on  the  other  that  everybody  is  absorbed  in  the 
conduct  of  las  own  ])rivate  affairs.  But  sucli  a 
com'se  is  fatah  As  soon  as  any  one  says  of  the 
business  of  state  Que  m'importe  ? "  the  state  is 
doomed.  •  The  lukewarmness  of  patriotism,  the 
activity  of  private  interest,  the  immensity  of  i)er- 
sonal  estates,  and  the  abuses  of  government,  have 
wai'ped  our  judgment  and  our  imagination  respect- 
ing the  rii^lits  of  the  pe()])h^  and  the  rights  of  the 
^ovciumcut.    It  ia  for  thcdc  reasons  that  the  iuter- 
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ests  of  two  orders  Lave  l)een  placed  iu  the  first  aud 
second  rank ;  while  the  interest  of  the  public  as 
a  whole  has  been  placed  in  the  third  mnk, — has 
been  called  tlie  third  estate.* 

Now,  the  only  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  declares 
Bousseau,  is  that  the }  x  <  >]  >le  arise  from  their  political 
lethai  Liv  and  insist  upon  the  restoi'ation  of  power 
into  tlieir  own  hands.  As  already  shown,  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  obey  any  law  to  which  they 
have  not  consented, — ^they  are  indeed  under  no  ob- 
liiration  to  obey  any  statnt(^  to  which  they  do  not 
now  consent.  They  must  taki^  n]>on  themselves 
the  duty  of  overthrowing  such  old  laws  as  are  of- 
fensive, and  of  fi'aming  such  new  ones  as  the  cir- 
cnnistance.s  demand. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  positions  there  was 
something  far  more  ])ractical  than  anything  ad- 
\  anced  by  the  writers  wlios(^  works  I  have  above 
considered.  Here,  at  last,  the  French  j  )eoj  )le  found 
something  positive  aud  definite  as  a  substitution  for 
those  principles  which  the  ])]iiloso]^hers  had  done 
so  much  to  sweep  away.  Though  the  metaphysi- 
cians had  done  everything  to  convince  the  people 
that  men  are  what  they  are  sim])ly  as  an  effect 
prodnced  npon  tlieni  l)y  tlicir  external  snrronnd- 
ings,  though  the  moralists  had  taught  that  the  only 
basis  of  moi*ality  is  in  obeying  speedily  and  con- 
scientiously the  calls  of  the  appetites  and  passions, 
and  though  the  wits  and  scoffers   had  swept 

*  Du  Contrai  BoeUtly  Idr.  m.  Chap.  ZY. 
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almost  completely  away  the  lingering  respect  of 
the  people  for  every  tiling  venerable  iu  eliurch  and 
state,  yet  it  must  be  said,  that  in  all  their  teach- 
ings thei'e  was  no  pra^ical  guidance  of  the  people 
out  of  their  evils  and  into  what  promised  to  afEord 
them  liberty  and  hap])iiiess.  It  is  not  altogether 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  re- 
ceived the  instructions  and  assurances  of  Rousseau 
Avith  an  ardor  that  ainoiinted  alnio.st  to  infatuation. 
If  we  remember  aU  their  politieal  wi'ongs,  all  their 
physical  sufEeiings,  all  their  bitter  hatreds,  all 
their  passionate  longings,  and  if,  in  addition,  we 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  in  all  the  other  waitings 
of  the  time  there  was  revealed,  not  a  meam  of  e&- 
cape  from  their  present  condition,  but  merely  a 
fust  i fit' at  lo  1 1  of  escape,  ])rovid('(l  such  a  means 
should  be  found,  we  shall  be  able  at  least  to  form 
a  conjecture  with  what  enthusiasm  such  words  as 
those  of  Rousseau  were  likely  to  be  received.  Our 
conjeeture,  however,  in  the  absence  of  most  posi- 
tive testimony,  would  be  likely  to  fall  short  of  the 
reality. 

But  most  positive  testimony  on  this  subject  is 
not  wanting.  Ilume,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  wrote, 
concerning  Rousseau^s  popularity:  "It  is  impos- 
sible to  express  or  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  this 
nation  in  his  favor.  No  person  ever  so  much  en- 
gaged their  attention  as  Rousseau*  Voltau'c  and 
everybody  else  ai*e  quite  eclipsed  by  him."*  Path- 

*  Borton'a  Life  of  Hume,  voL  II.  p.  dd9. 
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ay  in  Lis  life  uf  Rousseau  declares  that  when  tlie 
^oceUe  Heloisr  aj)})eared,  the  circulating  libraries 
found  it  impossible  to  supply  the  demaud  for  the 
work,  though  it  was  loaned  out  at  an  enormous 
rate  and  but  sixfj/  miinifts  tnere  allot  red  for  itxperu- 
saV'  !Nor  \vas  tlie  j)opularity  of  the  work  mere- 
ly that  which  might  be  indicated  by  an  enthusias- 
tic community  over  a  mere  work  of  fiction.  It  was 
generally  regarded  as  in  fact  a  new  Gospel  to  dy- 
ing men,  and  it  was  seized  upon  with  an  avidity 
that  stopped  not  short  of  absolute  fanaticism. 
Grinnu  wrote  from  tlie  capital  that  the  Dijon  IJis- 
course  w  rought  a  kind  of  revolution  at  Paris,"  f 
and  Napoleon  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  to 
Girardin  that  "  without  Rousseau  the  French  Rev- 
olution would  not  have  occurred."  J 

But  the  full  influence  of  Rousseau  has  been  no- 
where so  well  analyzed  and  portrayed  as  l)y  Burke  in 
his  letter  to  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
writteu  in  179L  This  letter  is  all  the  more  valu- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  before  the 
occurrence  of  those  excesses  which  marked  the 
Reign  (»f  Terror.  In  speaking  of  the  ])ernicious 
doctrines  concerning  education  that  weie  in  Fiance 
taking  j^ossession  of  society,  he  used  these  glowing 
words : 

"  The  Assembly  recommends  to  its  youth  a  study 

•  **  Onlouait  rouvnige  taut  par  jour,  ou  par  licure.  Quand  il  parCit 
on  exigeait  douse  touspar  volume,  en  iCaceordmt  que  aoixante  minvU^ 
pourleUre**—PatIiaff,  Vie  deHoueeeau,  vol.  n.  p.  861. 

t  Correepondenee,  vol  I.  p.  123. 

ILoid  Holland,  FcreSgn  Eeniiniieeneet,  p.  261. 
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of  the  ))ol(l  experimeiiters  in  morality.  Everybody 
knows  that  there  is  a  great  dispute  amongst  their 
leaders,  which  of  them  is  the  best  resemblance 
of  Roussuau.  In  truth,  tlioy  all  re8euil)lo  liini. 
His  blood  they  transfuse  into  their  minds  and  into 
their  mannera  Him  they  study ;  him  tli(  y  medi- 
tate ;  liini  tliey  turn  over  in  all  the  time  they  ean 
spai'e  from  the  laborious  niiscliicf  of  the  day  or  the 
debauches  of  the  night.  Kousseau  is  their  canon 
of  Holy  Writ ;  in  his  life  he  is  their  Canon  of 
Poly  ('.let  us ;  lie  is  their  standaid  figure  of  perfec- 
tion. To  this  man  and  this  writer,  as  a  pattern  to 
authors  and  Frenchmen,  the  foundries  of  Paris  are 
now  runnini?  for  statues,  with  the  kettles  of  the 
poor  and  the  bells  of  the  chui'ches.  If  an  author 
had  written  like  a  great  genius  on  geometry, 
though  his  practical  and  speculative  words  were 
vieious  in  the  extreme,  it  might  aj)peaj'  that  in  vot- 
ing the  statue  they  honored  only  the  geometrician. 
But  Rousseau  is  a  moralist  or  he  is  nothing.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  puttiu2^  the  circumstances  to- 
gether, to  mistake  their  d(;sign  in  choosing  the  au- 
thor with  whom  they  liave  begun  to  recommend  a 
com*se  of  studies.  Their  great  problem  is  to  find 
a  su])stitute  for  all  the  principles  ^\  lliell  liii  hcrto 
have  been  employed  to  regulate  the  human  w  ill 
and  action.  They  find  dispositions  in  the  mind  of 
such  force  and  quality  as  may  fit  men  far  better 
than  the  old  morality  for  the  ])ui])oses  of  such  a 
state  as  theirs,  and  may  go  much  farther  in  sup- 
porting their  power  and  destroying  their  enemies. 
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They  have  therefore  chosen  a  selfish,  flattering, 
seductive,  ostentatious  vice  in  the  place  of  a  plain 
duty.  When  yonr  lords  had  many  writers  as  im- 
moral as  tlio  ()1)ject  of  tlicir  statue  (such  as  Vol- 
taire and  others),  they  chose  Rousseau,  because  in 
him  that  peculiar  vice  which  they  wished  to  erect 
into  a  lulling  virtue  was  by  far  the  most  conspicu- 
ous." * 

It  may  well  excite  our  wonder  that  a  ])olitical 
gospel  so  fuU  of  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  as 
that  of  Rousseau  found  millions  of  believers. 
Carlyle  has  arrayed  it  as  the  lirst  of  the  "  Prodi- 
gies; "  and  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  Con^*(it 
Social  in  a  single  sentence.t  And  yet,  in  view 
of  all  the  facts,  it  can  liardly  1)0  denied  that  tlie  au- 
thor exerted  a  more  powerful  and  a  more  wide- 
spread political  influence  than  any  other  political* 
writer  of  the  last  century.  % 

*Worlc^  of  Eihcm  n>/ rkc  Glo^ton,  1800),  vol.  IV.  p.  25. 

f  If  all  inoii  were  such  that  a  mere  spoken  or  swom  coutract  would 
bindthcin,  all  uiou  wore  then  true  men  and  government  a  superfluity. 
Hot  what  thou  and  J  have  itiwimal  to  eacIioUicr^  but  wliat  tJte  balance  of 
mar  forces  em  makB  us  perform  iaeaeh  ether :  tilat,  l»  eo  etitful  a  mtd 
a»  oursy  is  the  thing  to  be  eouatedoti,^*—The  French  Meeolutim,  Part  IL 
i'Bookl  Chap.  VIL 

X  Even  in  Gefman j  the  inflaenoe  of  Bonssean  was  all-powafoL  Lea- 
angi  after  the  appearance  of  the  Diaeottree^  dedared,  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  otlicrwi.so  than  with  secret  veneration  of  those  lofty  ideas  and 
Rublime  thoughts."  Herder  dcdieatod  to  Ilousseau  his  first  poem,  and 
aimounces  him  an  hia  {juido  through  life.  Kant  cvcti  fcrgothis  daily 
walk  while  reading  him  ;  Schiller  even  went  so  far  as  to  compare  hun 
with  Socrates ;  and  Goethe,  though  his  own  head  seems  not  to  havo 
been  turned,  gives  us  a  vivid  dLScription  of  his  inllueuce  over  the  youth 
of  Gemuaj.  Of  nonsaeaa^a  later  inflaence,  ao  tempecate  and  endDenb 
a  writer  aa  Sir  Henry  Maine  (jineient  LaWt  p.  84)  speaks  in  these 
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To  say  that  these  theories  of  Eousseau  were 
radically  wrong  and  thoroughly  pernicious  in  their 
political  and  social  influence,  is  obviously  to  ex- 
press but  very  iiiadeqnatcly  the  evils  which  tliey 
embodied.  Other  theoiies  may  Ix^  tlioronglily  and 
fundamentally  bad,  and  yet  their  evil  influence 
be  alleviated  or  neutralized  by  external  circum- 
stauces.  But  the  prime  characteristics  of  lious- 
seau's  doctrines  were  that  they  were  subversive  of 
all  govemment,  future  as  well  as  present.  He 
said  t( )  French  men,  in  effect,  "  Every  man  is  his  own 
absolute  master,  and  the  onlv  le^dtimate  law  for  a 
man  is  his  own  individual  wUL  At  no  time  has 
any  one  a  right  to  control  him,  if  he  does  not  give 
his  consent.  This  will  cannot  be  delegated  for 
the  reason  that  it  cannot  cease  to  reside  with  him- 
8el£  The  consequence  is  that,  speaking  strictly, 
there  can  l)e  no  representative  government.  The 
laws  may,  indeed,  l)e  framed  by  deputies,  but  they 
must  all  be  submitted  to  the  people  before  they 
can  have  binding  force.  If  an  attempt  be  made 
to  enforce  a  statute  which  the  people  have  not  con- 
sented to,  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  peo* 
pie  to  resist  it  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  force 
a\vay  }'our  j)roperty,  it  is  cowardly  not  to  resist ; 
if  the  government  endeavor  to  take  away  your 

terms :  "  We  have  never  seen  in  oar  own  gcncratioii^iDdecd,  the  world 
has  not  seen  more  than  once  or  twice  in  all  the  course  of  history — a  lit- 
err.turo  wliich  lias  exercised  snch  a  prodi^oua  iiifluonco  over  tho  minds 
of  men,  over  every  crist  and  shade  of  intellect,  as  that  which  euiauated 
from  Uous.seau  between  1710  and  17(52."  Carlyle  {Lectures  on  Ilerots^ 
Lecture  FifUi)  has  written  iu  u  similar  btruin. 
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liberty  l)y  imposing  ii])on  you  ];i\vs  to  whieli  you  do 
not  couseut,  it  is  the  more  co\vardly  not  to  resist 
by  80  much  as  liberty  is  better  than  earthly  pos- 
sessions. Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  doctrines 
not  only  make  revolutiou  a  right,  but  they  also 
impose  it  upon  the  people  as  a  duty, — a  duty,  too, 
which  it  is  cowardly  not  to  recognize  and  act 
upon." 

But  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  did  not  end  even  hera  Suppose  that 
a  revolution  is  carried  successfully  througli,  and 
that  to-day  the  government  assumes  a  form  that  is 
for  the  time  I  )eing  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  people. 
But  the  will  of  man  to4ay  is  not  necessarily  what 
it  was  yesterday ;  and  to-morrow  it  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  ^vhat  it  is  to-day.  To-day  I  enter  into  a 
contract.  To-day  this  contract  is  binding  upon  me, 
for  it  has  received  the  endorsement  of  my  free 
will.  To-morrow,  lio^vever,  my  will  mny  eliange, 
and  I  may  regi'et  the  action  of  to-dii}'.  My  will 
of  to-morrow  is  as  independent  of  my  will  of  yester- 
day,  as  it  is  of  the  will  of  another  person.  My 
will  of  to-day  or  to-morrow  rises  up  against  the 
tyranny  of  my  past  will  and  throws  o:fiE  its  author- 
ity. I  am  justified  in  rebelling, — nay,  it  is  my 
duty  to  rebel, — whenever  my  \vill  is  not  satisfied. 

These  conclusions,  di'awn  legitimately  fi'om  the 
docti'ines  of  Rousseau,  are  manifestly  destructive, 
not  only  of  all  political  governments,  but  also  even 
of  all  social  and  connnercial  life.  If  there  can  be 
no  permanency;  in  other  words,  if  there  can  be  no 
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prospect  that  what  is  done  to-day  will  remain  until 
it  is  changed  by  a  process  which  is  to-day  under- 
stood and  accepted  by  all  concerned,  then  all 
legislation  is  folly,  inasmucli  as  all  legislation  is 
for  the  future,  and  there  is  no  intelligence  able  to 
anticipate  what  the  future  may  desire.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  theories  of  Rousseau 
leave  no  standing-place  for  any  political  organiza- 
tion whatever.  There  can  be  no  such  absolute 
freedom  of  political  action  as  Bousseau  demands^ 
wathout  a  return  to  1  )arl jarism ;  —  indeed,  such 
absolute  freedom  is  bai'barism. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  most  in- 
fluential writers  of  the  period  just  before  the 
Revolution,  for  the  reason  that  I  l>elieve  their 
writings  contained  the  germs  of  those  peculiar 
political  evils  with  which  France  during  the  last 
half  c-cutury  and  more  lias  been  afflictetl.  The 
social  and  political  evils  under  ^vhich  the  people 
were  staggering  when  Louis  XVL  ascended  the 
thi-one,  numerous  and  op])res8ive  as  they  were,  can- 
not wit  h  propriety  be  called  the  chief  causes  of  the 
Revolution.  They  were  rather  its  occasion  or  its 
opportunity.  They  were  the  rank  soil  into  which 
these  seeds  were  thrown,  and  in  whiclj  they  sprang 
up  and  bore  their  bitter  fruits. 

In  every  conomunity  there  is  some  pervading 
public  sentiment  or  other  that  is  far  more  potent 
for  g(»()(l  or  for  evil  than  any  power  which,  iude- 
pendent  of  this  ])ul)lic  sentiment,  is  embodied  in  the 
statutea   It  is  difficult,  nay  it  is  impossible,  under 
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a  free  irovernment  to  enforce  a  law  which  has  noi 
the  general  sanction  of  the  community  to  which  it 
is  designed  to  apply-  Corruption  in  govemment 
may  accumulate  and  abound  until  an  enraged  com- 
munity rises  np  in  its  miglit  to  overthrow  tliose  in 
authority.  All  these  facts  go  to  show  the  su- 
periority of  public  opinion  over  written  codes. 
While  the  laws  are  the  nation's  words,  public  opin- 
ion is  the  nation's  character.  As  we  determine  the 
amoimt  of  confidence  we  may  safely  repose  in  the 
words  of  men  only  after  we  have  formed  an  estimate 
of  their  character,  so  we  can  judge  of  the  condition 
of  society  only  after  we  are  familiar  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  people.  What  Emerson  calls  the 
"tone"  or  "bent"  of  society  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant tlian  its  laws ;  for  if  the  tone  is  right,  the 
laws,  if  faulty,  may  Ix;  corrected;  while  if  the 
tone  is  bad  even  good  laws  will  not  be  enforced. 
This  accords  precisely  with  wliat  Professor  Seeley 
remarks  concerning  the  necessary  spirit  in  an  in- 
stitution of  learning.  "  Nothing,''  says  he,"  is  more 
ind  ispensable  than  an  intellectual  tone,  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  knoA\  ledge,  a  respect  for  ideas  and  for  cul- 
ture, a  scholarly  and  scientiiic  enthusiasm,  or  what 
Wordsworth  palls  a  strong  book-mindedness."  ^ 

This  is  but  a  recc^ition  in  an  educational  in- 
stitution of  that  very  power  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  in  a  nation  at  large.  The  thoughts,  the 
feelings,  the  sentiments  of  a  people  are  the  powers 

*  Bomm  Imperialm^  tfto.,  p.  210. 
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which,  in  monarchies  and  in  republics  alike,  de- 
termine what  a  nation  sliall  be  and  the  laws  wliick 
it  shall  have. 

We  have  seen  that  the  philosophers  who  wrote 
just  before  the  revolution  broke  out,  were  ])iril()so- 
phers  of  negation.  The  tendency  of  all  tlieir  writ- 
ings was  not  to  establish  or  correct,  but  to  destroy ; 
and  this  destructive  tendency,  by  means  of  the  ]iop- 
vilarity  of  their  works,  came  to  ])e  tlioroughly 
wrought  into  the  intellectual  and  political  charac- 
ter of  the  nation.^  The  consequences  of  this  de- 
structive tendency  have  been  most  important. 
The  prevailing  tone  of  French  society,  and  espe- 
cially of  French  politics,  has  been  during  the  whole 
of  the  present  centuiy  what  can  in  no  other  way  be 
so  well  cliaractcrized  as  l)y  calling  it  renolatuynAU'y, 
And  what  can  such  a  spirit  accomplish  for  a  nation  \ 
An  eloquent  answer  to  this  question  has  been  given 
by  one  who  sheds  light  upon  every  subject  which 
lie  considers.  (luizot  in  accounting  for  tlie  ])oliti- 
cal  tone  of  his  lectures  on  tlie  history  of  civilization, 
uses  these  somewhat  melancholy  words :  "  Forget- 
fulness  and  disdain  of  its  past  is  a  serious  disorder 
and  a  great  weakness  in  any  nation.  Such  a  spirit 

*  In  speaking  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  French  writers  of  the 
last  centazy,  Sir  Heniy  Maine  wrote  as  follows : 

It  gave  birth,  or  intense  stimulus,  to  the  vioes  of  a  mental  habit  all 
but  uniTeraal  at  tho  time,  disdain  of  positive  law,  impatience  of  ozpczi- 
eiux^  and  the  preference  of  <2  priori  rcascuiug.  In  i^roportion,  too,  as 
this  philosophy  fixes  its  g^rasp  nu  minds  wliit^h  have  thought  loss  than 
othe  rs  and  fortified  themselves  with  Hinriller  t<bHer\'ation,  its  tendency 
is  to  become  strictly  anamhicnl  J'^—AndeiU  Lair^  p.  ti8. 
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can  in  a  revolutionary  crisis  raise  itself  in  o]  )position 

to  \V(  a'c  niid  worn-out  institutions  ;  Imt  wlieii  this 
work  of  desti'QCtion  is  aceomplislied,  if  it  continues 
to  take  no  account  of  the  nation's  history,  if  it  per- 
suades itself  that  it  has  com])letely  broken  with 
the  secular  elements  of  civilization,  it  does  not 
found  a  new  soc  iet} ,  but  it  simply  perpetuates  the 
state  of  revolution-  When  generations  in  the  mo- 
nientary  possession  of  tlie  country  liavc  the  absurd 
arrogance  to  believe  that  it  belongs  to  them  alone, 
and  that  the  past  confronting  the  present  is  simply 
death  confronting  life,  when  they  thus  throw  off 
the  enij)lr(j  of  traditions  and  tlie  Ijands  which  unite 
the  successive  generations  to  oiu^  another,  they  dis- 
own not  only  the  distinct  and  eminent  character  of 
the  human  race,  l)ut  its  hicrli  lionor  and  its  errand 
destiny.  A  people  which  falls  into  this  gross  error 
falls  also  into  anarchy  and  abasement^  for  God 
does  not  suffer  that  Nature  and  the  laws  of  her 
Avorks  should  be  misunderstood  and  outraged  with 
impunity."  * 

Another  influence  of  the  writers  whose  works 
we  have  been  considering,  and  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  was  that  which  they  exer- 
cised upon  the  distinctively  religious  character  of 
the  people.   Among  the  writers  of  the  revolution- 

*  Memoiret  {kdiUon  inUrdite pour  la  Franee^  Leipzig,  1858),  vol.  I.  p. 
836.  Od  the  same  sabject  of  the  fatal  influenoe  of  UtieV Esprit  UtvoUb' 
timaire  in  Franoo,  see  also  a  veiy  able  essay  by  M.  Paul  Jaoet  in  Remu 
des  Deux  Mondes,  vol.  C.  p.  721  ;  also,  rrcvoat-Paradoi,  La  Fraace 
Noupdle^  p.  295.  Courcolle-Seneuil ;  VlltriUcje  tlr  la  Wcolution^  p. 
217.   Gcrrinos,  Gesc/defUe  des  lU.  Ja/irfiundert,  S.  Bd.  1  Th.  s.  204. 
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ary  period  the  very  name  of  God  was  spoken  in 

derision.  The  editor  of  a  prominent  encyelop.'edia 
declined  an  article  on  God,  saying  that  the  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being  was  no  longer  entei*tained,  and 
was  no  longer  of  interest  to  tlie  Freneli  ])eople.  I 
luive  ah'eady  referred  to  the  declaration  of  an  arch- 
bishop, that  atheism  was  the  accepted  ci*eed  of  the 
peo2)le.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  sometliing  of 
a  reaction  toolc  place  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  when 
the  belief  in  God  had  once  completely  lost  its  hold 
oil  cultivated  minds,  it  was  exceedingly  slow  in  re- 
gaining its  former  position  and  influence.  The  re- 
ligious, or  more  properly  speaking,  the  irreligious 
teachings  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  still  exciting  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  nation.  Atheism  has  not  yet  gone  out  of 
fashion,  if  indeed  it  may  not  })e  said  to  be  still  in 
the  veiy  height  of  fashion.  The  followers  of 
Benan  and  Vachei*ot  are  more  genteel  than  the 
followers  of  Lacoi'daire  and  Ilyaeinthe,  and  among 
the  intellectual  classes  they  are  probably  even 
more  numerous.  The  tone  of  French  society  is 
proverbially  anti-religions.  The  character  of  tliis 
tone  has  a  powerful  inilueuce  even  on  the  eccle^^ias- 
tical  assemblies  themselves.  Questions  are  admit- 
ted into  such  bodies  for  discussion,  which,  by  their 
very  nature,  show  the  unsubstantial  basis  on  which 
the  faith  of  the  members  rest&  In  many  of  their 
recent  meetings  the  points  which  have  called  out 
the  most  earnest  discussions  have  not  been  about 
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articles  of  the  Atbeiuisiaii  creed,  or  tlie  details  of 
language  concerniDg  the  sacrament,  or  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  propagating  and  spreading  the 
truth,  l>ut  concorninLT  the  existence  of  the  very 
basis  of  Christianity  itself.  The  great  question, 
even  among  themselves,  seems  to  be  whether  the 
Christian  ix'ligion  is  or  is  not  founded  on  truth ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  general  synod  of  the  French  Protestant  Church, 
we  should  conclude  that  of  every  seven  members 
foui*  think  that  it  is,  and  three  that  it  is  not.  In 
June,  1871,  after  a  prolonged  and  stormy  debate  of 
several  days'  duration,  even  a  studiously  vague  and 
general  assertion  of  the  supernatui'al  element  in 
religion  was  carried  in  the  synod  by  a  majority  of 
only  sixty-one  to  forty-six.*  That  the  declarations 
of  the  synod  contained  no  assertions  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  may  l)e  exj)lained  by  the  fact  that  the 
assembly  contained  delegates  from  all  Protestant 
denominations;  but  tliat  in  any  Ixnly  of  re])resenta- 
tive  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  thi-ee  out  of  every 
seven  of  its  members  should  be  unwilling  on  a  test 
vote  to  declare  that  the  Christian  religion  has  a 
supernatural  basis,  is  a  fact  which  can  have  no 
other  explanation  than  that  which  appears  upon 
its  surface. 

Such  I  bcliev'e  to  liave  been  the  political  and 
religious  influence  of  the  writers  whom  I  have 
called  the  Philosophers  of  the  Revolution.  Their 

*  On  this  sabjeci  see  Dollirgrr's  Ln'turcs  on  tlf  /'     "  ;j  (f  the 
ChureAu.  Piefbo^  pi  xvii ;  also,  iViA  Jtfutf  (;a:r^'«, 
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work  was  a  work  of  destruction.  They  did  nincli  to 
sweep  away  crying  evils,  and  so  far  they  made  their 
good  iutluence  felt  and  appreciated.  But  destruc- 
tion is  never  a  means  of  growth ;  the  best  it  can 
ever  do,  is  to  remove  hindrancea  The  author  of 
"Ecce  Homo  "  has  rem«irked  that  all  moral  growth 
comes  through  admiration.  It  is  not  tlie  man  who 
sees  nothing  but  evil  in  society  that  advances  to  a 
higher  life  and  a  nobler  virtue ;  but  the  one  who 
recognizes  a  higlier  standard,  admires  it  and  strug- 
gles to  attain  it.  A  general  revolutionary  spirit 
in  a  nation  is  a  spirit  which  sees  only  the  evil,  and 
for  the  sake  of  curing  it  is  ready  to  desti'oy  every- 
thing. It  would  burn  the  house  in  order  to  kill 
the  vermin.  In  France  it  doubtless  destroyed 
many  evils,  but  it  Ijeeame  so  tlioroughly  the  liabit 
of  the  intellectual  leaders  that  it  continued  its 
work  of  destruction  long  after  its  wholesome  and 
le^^itimate  labors  were  finished.  Tlie  nation  lias 
suffered  and  is  still  suffering  from  the  prevalence  of 
this  spirit  more  than  from  any  other  evil  what- 
ever. 
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Turn  LflslioSy  nunc  fit  illud  Oatonis  certius,  nec  temporis 
imius,  nec  hominis  esse  constitutionein  Teipublic»,'*— Cvwo^ 
De  R^hlica,  lib.  ii  .  21. 

**  Ce  fus  1^  I'erreur  de  la  Revolution,  et  en  general  c'est  la  fiuite 

de  I'esprit  fiaiujais  de  traiter  les  theorii's  |»olitir[ues  commo  des 
veriti's  inatheuiati<jue.s,  et  dc  Icur  prot^r  im  absolu  (ju'elles  ue 
comportcnt  pas." — LabouUbgc  Histoire  des  J^ats-Unis,  vol. 
IIL  p.  292. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  BEYOLUTIOK* 

IN  the  last  chapter  I  endeavored  to  present 
some  of  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  the 
men  whom  I  called  the  Philoso pliers  of  the  Kev- 
olution.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  how  these 
doctrines  took  form  in  actaal  political  life,  how 
they  have  since  influenced,  and  even  moulded,  the 
character  of  French  history.  It  is  necessary  to 
prepare  the  way,  however,  by  one  or  two  general 
observations. 

Chateaubriand  has  remarked  that  liberty  is  a 
thing  which  all  men  long  for,  which  bnt  few  un- 
derstand, and  wliicli  no  one  seems  able  to  define. 
We  may  not  understand  precisely  its  nature,  and 
we  may  be  unable  to  give  to  it  an  adequate  defi- 
nition,  and  yet  we  may  perhaps  be  sure  tliat  there 
ai'e  certain  delinite  conditions  on  which  alone  it 
can  exist.  Are  there  then  any  fixed  peculiarities 
of  good  government  ?  Are  there  any  fundamental 
principles  of  such  govermueut  which  all  men — 
monarchists^  democrats,  oligarchs,  republicans — 
can  agree  upon  as  necessary?  Without  doubt, 
yes,  there  are  many ;  but  for  oui*  purpose  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  name  the  one  most  prominent. 
Whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
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governing  and  the  governed  in  any  society,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  good  government  tliat  tliose  relations 
should  be  defined  and  understood.  If  they  are  not 
defined,  there  can  be  no  liberty  on  the  part  of  the 
governed,  for  the  reason  that  ther('  can  be  no  antic- 
ipating the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  governing. 
The  same  result  will  ensue  if  those  relations  are 
not  generally  understood.  If,  for  example,  at  the 
present  day  you  go  into  Bussia,  you  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  the  people  at  large  i-ecognize 
the  fact  that  all  tlie  functions  of  o-overnment  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  and  his  subordinates. 
There  is  no  misunderstanding.  The  relations  of 
emj)eror  and  people  are  defined  and  understood. 
The  absolutist  finds,  therefore,  much  in  the  Hussian 
government  to  excite  his  admiration.  Go,  on  the 
other  hand,  into  England  at  the  middle  of  th(;  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  you  find  the  nation  em- 
broiled in  a  ten'ible  civil  war.  Why  ?  Was  it 
not  ])ecause  the  proper  relations  of  rulei's  and  gov- 
erned had  become  enshrouded  in  doubt,  and  be- 
cause the  two  parties  concerned  could  not  agree 
ui)on  what  those  relations  should  be  in  the  future  ? 
^Moreover,  \vas  it  not  the  chief  result  of  that  strug- 
gle to  fix  those  relations,  and  to  bring  king  and 
people  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  an  agree- 
ment concerning  them  i  It  comes  then  to  this,  that 
there  must  be  in  every  nation  a  certain  something 
— call  it  a  constitution,  call  it  national  custom,  call 
it  ^vhat  you  will — Avliich  restrains  and  fixes  the 
powers  of  the  government;  which  defines  and 
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guarantees  the  rights  of  the  governed.   In  Eng^ 

laud  Parliament  seems  to  be  omnipotent.  A  well- 
known  f  ormula,  started  by  De  Lolme,  declai'es  that 
the  only  limitations  of  its  power  are  that  it  cannot 
convert  a  mun  into  a  woman,  or  a  woman  into  a 
man.  But,  after  all,  the  limitations  of  j^arliament- 
ary  power  are  practically  immmerable.  They  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  mind.  Notwithstanding 
the  boasted  anthority  of  Pai'liament,  there  is  some- 
thing back  of  those  powers,  something  on  which 
those  powers  rest,  something,  even,  without  which 
those  powers  could  not  exist.  That  something  is 
the  universal  conviction  that  there  are  certain  indir 
viducH  rights  belonging  to  every  person  which  may 
not  be  interfered  with  by  any  power;  no,  not  even 
by  Parliament  That  conviction  everywhere  per- 
vades the  history  of  British  legislation.  It  is  indeed 
in  the  marrow  and  tissue  of  the  Anc^lo-Saxon  race. 
That  spirit  has  sometimes  been  overlooked ;  it  has, 
indeed,  sometimes  been  asleep  ;  but  it  has  always 
been  in  its  place,  ready  to  assert  its  rights  ;  read}^, 
if  need  be,  to  destroy  its  enemies.  It  is  that  spirit 
alone  which  can  justify  revolution ;  that  spirit 
alone  which,  under  j)eenliar  circumstances,  not  only 
may  justify  resistance  to  the  laws,  but  also  may 
make  such  resistance  a  sacred  duty.* 

But,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the 
exiaUiiwe  of  these  personal  rights,  ljut  also  the  fact 
that  they  are  inalienable^  and  cannot  be  represented. 

On  the  question  of  ultimate  sovereigiitj,  Guizot  has  Bome  good 
WGrdBisLlBgt  qfS^,  €hot,y  Lect.  YI. 
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L)oe6  tlu'  American,  or  the  Englishman,  or  the  Ger- 
man, when  he  votes  for  a  representative  to  his  na- 
tional legislature,  surrender  to  that  delegate  his 

])er8onal  riglits  i  Does  lie  s;i}'  to  the  man  Avliom  he 
eleets,  "  By  chosing  you  as  iny  representative  I  not 
only  del^ate  to  you  my  political  functions,  but  I 
also  transfer  my  sovereignty  over  myself  into  yonr 
hands  "  1  By  no  means ;  such  sovereignty  must 
remain  intact  with  the  individual  where  it  belongs. 
It  can  be  interfered  with  by  neither  king,  nor  pres^ 
ideiit,  nor  lei^islature.  In  either  case  such  interfVr- 
ence  is  tyranny,  and  as  completely  so  iu  one  case  as 
in  another. 

No^v,  it  is  for  the  very  pui-pose  of  preventing 
such  tyranny,  that,  in  all  good  governments,  the 
legislative,  as  well  as  the  executive,  power  of  the 
nation  is  hedged  about  with  constitutional  limita- 
tions. A  nation  as  a  whole  cannot  of  course  be 
permanently  restrained  by  a  constitution,  for  the 
reason  that  the  same  power  which  created  it  may 
change  it,  or  even  sweep  it  away ;  the  very  fact, 
therefore,  that  the  constitution,  whether  written 
or  unwi'itten,  puts  a  restraint  upon  the  legislatm'e, 
proves  that  thei'e  is  a  sovereignty  in  the  nation 
which  the  people  are  unwilling  to  commit  to  the 
ca])rice  of  legislators. 

But  how  was  it  in  France?  The  one  most 
potent  truth  which  Bousseau  lodged,  and  lodged 
permanently,  in  the  French  brain,  ^vas  that  the 
'people  of  France  are  by  right  the  sovereign  rulers 
of  France.   But  it  was  also  Ids  opinion  that  every 
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representative  governmeiit  is  in  its  own  nature  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.*   How  are  those  two  ideas 

to  l)e  r(}C()iicilcd  ?  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
Rousseau  attenij)ted  to  reconcile  them.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  his  followers  did  attempt  it,  and  in  a 
manner  that  has  bi'onglit  countless  wai's  upon  the 
nation.  Their  simple  explanation  ^vas  that  the 
people,  themselves  sovereign,  by  the  act  of  choosing 
a  legislature,  transferred  their  sovereignty  to  the 
delegates  ^vlioni  they  elected.  AVliat  waf-i  the 
result  ?  Simply  that  the  National  Assembly  pro- 
fessed to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  nation,  not 
merely  to  represent  the  nation,  but  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  sover(;ignty  to  be  the  nation.  At  first 
sight  this  may  appear  to  be  not  very  different  from 
the  status  of  the  Parliament  of  England.  In  real- 
ity, howevei',  tlie  difference  is  great  and  radical. 
In  England  the  Parliament  is  nothing  more  than 
the  agent  of  the  people.  The  simple  fact  alone 
that  Parliament  is  sometimes  dismissed  for  the  pur- 
jDose  of  ascertauiing,  by  means  of  a  new  election, 
the  will  of  the  p(H)])h;  on  some  impoiiiant  question, 
is  ample  proof  that  the  sovereignty  is  not  lodged 
with  Parliament,  but  is  still  with  the  nation  at 
large.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  nation  sur- 
rendered its  sovereignty  when  it  chose  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  If  Louis  XIV.  could  affirm 
Ij  Etat  (u'sf  laoi,  the  National  Asseml)lv  could 
make  the  same  declai'ation  with  a  thousand-fold 

♦  Cmitrat  SocitU^  Liv.  IIL  Chap.  XV. 
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more  assurance  and  a  thousand-fold  more  truth. 

But  what  followed  ?  With  unlimited  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  ]>ocly  of  five  liuudred  iiieu,  is  the  spirit 
of  liberty  to  be  better  subserved  than  with  the 
same  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
iudividual  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  worst  tyranny 
p<^ssi])le  is  that  which  inflicted  by  a  divided, 
and,  for  that  reason,  an  irresponsible,  power.  If 
a  monarch  is  known  to  be  absolute,  the  eyes  of 
the  i)eople  arc  concentrated  upon  him,  and  the  very 
fact  throws  aromid  him  a  restraining  influence  of 
enormous  force.  Besponsibility,  where  it  is  con- 
centrated and  rccoi^-nizcd,  always  restrains  and 
makes  its  possessor  conservative.  But  if  the  same 
power  be  divided,  the  sense  of  responsibility  is 
weakened,  restraints  vanish,  and  the  worst  results 
are  to  be  awaited.  The  most  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  governments  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
those  which  were  absolute  in  theory ^  but  those 
Avhich  have  l)een  just  sufficiently  limitcxl  in  theory 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  observer  fi'om  the 
tine  source  of  the  eviL  This  latter  condition  was 
what  occurred  in  Prance/  The  people  imagined 
that  in  aUowing  the  functions  of  governnieiit  to 
be  performed  by  men  whom  they  had  elected,  they 
were  securing  to  themselves  absolute  liberty.  But 
in  fact,  thcty  secured  the  veiy  worst  form  of 
tyranny  that  France  has  ever  laiown.  There  has 
probably  never  been  a  more  oppressive  govern- 
ment in  Europe  than  was  that  of  the  National 
xYssembly.    But  its  oppression  was  unfortunately 
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not  its  worst  f  eatnre.  The  saddest  circumstance  of 

all  was  the  fact  that  it  was  instituted  in  the  name 
of  liberty ;  that  it  was  believed  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  liberty,  even  while  it  was  doing  every- 
thing to  lualvc  liberty  ijnpossible.  For  this  reason 
liberty  j^erished  by  the  very  means  v/liich  had 
been  instituted  to  establish  it.  The  Assembly 
proved  to  be  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies ;  the  worst, 
simply  because  it  was  founded  u])on  an  idea  that 
was  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  tliat  a  govern- 
ment with  so  many  defects  and  so  few  merits 
could  not  long  continue.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Was  it  possible  to  change  the  government  without 
sacrificing  the  princij)le  of  national  sovereignty? 
The  answer  was  perfectly  easy.  If  a  majority  of 
the  electors,  which,  in  fact,  is  only  a  minority  of 
the  nation,  represents  tlu?  nation ;  if  a  majority  of 
the  representatives,  which  is  merely  a  handful 
of  men,  has  the  same  privilege,  and  rides  over  the 
nation,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  same  principle 
of  representation  should  not  ):>e  carried  still 
fai'ther, — why,  in  a  word,  the  Assembly  should  not 
delegate  its  authority  to  one  man  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  that  by  which  the  nation  had  transfen'ed 
its  power  to  the  Assenil)ly  ?  This  vras  the  logic 
of  the  Itoman  emperors,  and  it  was  the  logic  of 
the  Bonapartes.  And  there  is  no  resisting  it. 
Wlio  does  not  see  that  if  a  mition  ma>-  de}>osit 
its  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  five  hmidicd  men, 
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it  may  also  deposit  it  in  the  bauds  of  one  man  ? 
Thei'e  is  no  error  in  the  reasoning  by  which  the 

conclusion  is  roacliod  ;  all  tlie  dangers  of  the  system 
lie  concealed  in  the  pi'c^mises. 

I  take  it  then  to  be  fully  established  that  in 
ev^eiy  good  government,  whether  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic,  tlun-c  must  be  certain  rights  which  no 
power,  either  legislative  or  executive,  c&n  infringe 
npon  with  impunity.  Those  rights,  moreover, 
must  be  sacredly  inalienable.  Tliere  must  ])e  no 
a1)dication  of  rights  by  means  of  elections. 
There  must  be  no  delegation  to  a  handf  iri  of  dep. 
nties  of  an  absolute  control  over  the  national  lifa 
As  in  America,  as  in  England,  as  in  Germany, 
there  must  1)e  in  operation  some  system  by  means 
of  which  the  gi'eat  questions  afEecting  the  na- 
tional life  may  l>e  referred  for  final  decision  to  tlie 
general  franchise*  of  the  nation.  There  must  ]>e 
constitutional  limitations  either  carefully  e2^ressed, 
as  in  the  United  States,  or  else  unwritten  but  no 
less  truly  existing  in  tlu^  national  lieart,  as  in  (rreat 
Britain;  and  those  limitations  niu^t  be  equally 
binding  u}K>n  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  tlie  jrovornment. 

Xow  one  of  the  mo.st  marked  j)eculiarities  ol  the 
political  life  of  France  is  that,  although  since  the 
Revolution  the  nation  has  not  been  without  a  wiit- 
ten  constitution,  tlie  constitution,  whatever  might 
be  its  form,  hiis  had  no  binding  power  upon  the 
representatives.  The  constitution  formed  and 
adopted  yesterday  l)y  the  nation,  that  is  to  say, 
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by  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  is  to-day 

judged  Ijy  the  .same  i'e])re8eiitatives  to  l)e  inade- 
quate to  the  \\-aut3  of  the  houi',  aud  accordingly 
is  changed  by  the  same  power  which  formed  it 
The  constitution  which  to-day  is  promulgated  by 
the  king  or  tlie  emperor,  hapj)ens  to-inori'ow  to 
conflict  with  the  wishes  of  the  representatives; 
and  what  do  we  see  ?  Practically  a  reasoning  like 
tliis  :  Tiie  sovereignty  rests  witli  tlie  people.  The 
people  have  chosen  theii*  monarch.  The  people 
are,  therefore,  superior  to  their  monarch.  The 
people  and  their  representatives  are  the  same.  . 
The  representatives  disap]>rove  the  constitution 
promulgated  by  the  nion.ndi,  and  therefore,  as  his 
superior,  they  annul  it  Thus  in  every  case  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  seems  to  come  from 
a  confounding  of  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives. The  delegates,  of  course,  cannot  be  bound 
permanently  by  any  constitution  which  they  them- 
selves have  made,  nor  indeed  by  any  framed  and 
promul<xat(Hl  by  a  monarch  whom  they  regai'd  as 
their  subordinate. 

There  is  still  another  element  in  the  politics  of 
the  revolutiomuy  period  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
attention.  I  mean  what  I  believe  to  be  the  po- 
litical significance  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
sentiment,    lAhcrty^  llJqual/ity^  arul  Fraternity. 

That  liberty,  absolute  and  unqualilied,  is  incom- 
patible with  civilization,  and  even  with  organized 
society  of  any  form,  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  to 
deny.    I  will  presume,  therefore,  that  the  devotees 

•  •  * 
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of  this  Bentiment  meant  only  that  qualified  foim 

of  liberty  which  all()\vs  of  certain  necessary  re- 
straiuts.  iVs  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  iu  its 
connection  doubtless  means  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  personal  freedom  consistent  with  the 
suppression  of  anarcliy.  It  means,  let  us  admit, 
the  privilege  "  of  pui'suiug  our  own  good  in  our 
own  way,  so  long  as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive 
others  of  theirs  or  impede  their  efforts  to  obtain 
it."  It  means  tliat  "  each  is  the  proper  guardian 
of  his  own  health,  whether  bodily  or  mental  or 
spiritual."  It  means  that  "  the  individual  is  not 
accountaljle  to  society  for  his  actions  in  so  far  as 
these  concern  the  interests  of  no  person  but  him- 
self." It  means  still  further,  that  in  society  every 
pereon  is  to  be  allowed  to  exert  whatever  political 
inilucncc  lie  can  without  interfering  wuth  the  sim- 
ilar rights  of  otliers. 

That  a  political  organization  founded  on  these 
ideas  as  its  basis  would  be  the  best  one,  or  even 
a  good  one,  for  a  community  of  average  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  I  think  there  are  many  reasons  to 
doubt.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  such  a  l)asis  of  organization  would  l)e 
utterly  incompatible;  vritli  the  prevalence  of  what 
must  be  meant  by  the  French  meaning  of  the  word 
Equality.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  to  this  word 
any  exact  delhiition  in  order  to  show  that  tliis 
statement  is  strictly  true.    Whatever  Equality 


♦  MiU  on  Liberty^  pp.  29  and  181. 
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may  mean,  it  cannot  mean  e/^quality,  and  in- 
equality, political  as  well  as  personal,  is  just  wliat 
lil)erty,  as  Mr.  Mill  defines  it,  is  sure  sooner  or  later 
to  develop.  This  fact  is  so  important  that  I  de- 
sire not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  I  will  therefore 
illustrate  what  I  mean  1)}^  one  ov  two  examples. 
Put  a  hundred  men  with  their  families  into  a 
wilderness,  or  on  a  prairie,  and  oblige  them  to 
mate  their  livinLC-  Put  them  under  no  iKdiiical 
restraints,  but  L;-i\  e  them  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
liberty  which  Mr.  Mill  so  ably  and  eloquently 
(but,  as  I  think,  somewhat  incoherently)  advo- 
cates. AVliat  would  he  the  result  i  Sf^me  M  ould 
become  rich,  others  would  barely  get  a  living, 
others  would  die  of  stai*vation,  or  be  dependent  on 
their  more  skilful  and  fortunate  neis^libors.  To 
take  another  exam])le,  go  into  one  oi"  our  largest 
cities.  Remove  to  the  largest  possible  extent  the 
restmints  of  law  and  of  force,  that  is  to  say,  give  ^ 
to  all  men  the  largest  possihle  liberty,  and  what  is 
tli(»  result  i  It  is,  and  it  will  always  be,  that  the 
able  and  the  unscrupulous,  by  means  of  a  combi- 
nation of  ability  and  perfidy,  will  rise,  and  rise 
rapidly,  abo\-e  their  fellows.  If  it  were  possible 
by  some  fiat  to  reduce  the  people,  say  of  New 
York  or  London,  in  a  single  day,  to  an  absolute 
level,  how  Ioulc  would  that  level  continue;  ?  Not 
a  day,  scarcely  an  hour.  Not  only  would  in- 
equality at  once  begin  to  show  itself,  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  would  grow  would  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  liberty  with 

'  '  ■>  ^  . 
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wliu'Ii  imm  of  differeat  degrees  of  tact  and  ability 
would  be  allowed  to  act 

Take  another  example,  and  one  not  from  the 
imaginatiou  but  from  liistory.  TJiere  is  no  otber 
large  country  in  Europe  where  liberty  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years  has  been  so  general  and  ' 
so  well  <:!;iiar(]ed  as  in  England.  It  is  certain  that 
in  Great  Britain  people  of  all  classes  have,  during 
that  period,  had  greater  freedom  to  act  than  have 
the  people  of  any  other  nationality.  The  dif- 
ferences between  diiTereut  meu  and  between  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  difEerent  men  are  placed  have 
there,  as  nowhere  else,  been  allowed  to  exert  the 
full  ineasure  of  their  natural  inllucncc.  The  eon- 
sequence  has  been  a  perfectly  natural  one,  though, 
so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  often  been  noticed. 
Nowhere  else  has  the  distance  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  classes  in  society  l.)ecome  so  enor- 
mous as  there.  While  in  other  countries  this  dis- 
tance has  been  growing  less,  in  England  it  has  cer- 
tainly  l)een  growing  greater.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago  Ilallam  gave  it  as  his  dcliliorate  opinion 
that  the  laboring  classes  in  England  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  were  relatively  in  a  less  comforta- 
])le  ctmdition  than  they  had  been  four  centuries 
before;  and  if  that  author  were  living  at  the 
present  day  he  would  see,  I  imagine,  no  reason  to 
change  his  opinion.* 

*  *'  After  every  fiUowancc,  I  should  find  it  diilundt  to  resist  the  con- 
cliisiou  that,  however  the  laborer  has  derived  benefit  from  the  chcaj)- 
nen  of  mannfiictaxccl  oommodities,  ond  from  many  inventiona  of  oom^ 
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No  doubt  this  tendency  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  laws  of  eutail  and  j)i'lniogeninn*e, 
but  they  ai*e  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  its 
existenca  They  enable  a  family  simply  to  keep 
what  it  gets.  The  primal  cause  has  been  the  fact 
that  in  England  as  nowliere  else  in  Euro])e,  men 
have  been  protected  in  their  efEorts  to  accumulate 
fortunes.  By  this  I  mean  simply  that  there  men 
have  had  the  greatest  liberty  to  exercise  the  gifts 
^vhich  they  may  happen  to  have,  and  to  exercise 
them  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  placed.  We  may  talk  about  ( 1 1 1 1 al  i  t 
and  advocate  it  as  long  and  as  ^vell  as  we  please  ; 
the  stubborn  fact  remains,  and  will  always  j cmaiu, 
that  men  are  not  equal,  and,  moreover,  that  they 
cannot  be  made  equal  by  act  of  Parliament.  This 
natural  incHjuality  in  the  abilities  of  men  and  in 
the  circumstances  by  Avhich  different  men  are  sur- 
rounded, if  not  iTvterfered  with,  becomes  greater 
and  greater;  and  for  a  reason  that  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  the  words  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hatL"   In  England  this 

mon  ntilil^,  he  is  much  inferior,  in  ability  to  support  a  funily,  to  hia 
ancestoiB  thtee  or  four  centaries  aga  I  know  not  why  some  have  sup- 
posed that  meat  was  a  Inxoiy  seldom  obtained  by  the  laborer.  Doubt- 
less he  could  not  hsYO  procured  as  much  as  he  pleased.  But  from  the 
greater  cheapness  of  cattle,  as  compared  with  com,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  a  more  considcrnlilo  port  ion  of  his  ordinary  diet  consisted  of  ani- 
mal food  than  at  present.  It  was  remarked  by  Sir  John  Fontesque 
that  the  English  lived  far  more  npon  aninKd  diet  than  the  French; 
and  it  waH  natural  to  ascribe  their  superior  stronj^t  h  and  eonrriu-e  to 
this  cause." — EaMm^  Middle  Ages  (New  York,  IbiO),  voL  III.  p. 
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inequality  has  not  been  interfered  with,  and  the 

conscMUK'iiee  is  tlie  rapid  tendency  to  which  I  have 
referred.  iVt  tli<'  ^(^^inning  of  thib  century  the 
real  estate  of  England  was  owned  by  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  more  than  half  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  is  declared  to  be  iu  the  pos- 
session of  one  hundred  and  sixty  families.* 

In  the  illustrations  which  I  have  given  I  have 
not  intended  to  argue  eithei'  for  or  against  tlie  ])rev- 
alence  of  the  largest  amount  of  personal  and  po- 
litical liberty.  It  has  been  my  design  to  show  that 
liberty  and  eiinality  in  any  sneli  sense  as  tliat  em- 
bodied  in  the  celebrated  Erendi  motto  cannot  go 
together,  and,  furthermore,  that  where  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  liberty,  there  must  necessarily, 
in  tlie  long  run,  ]je  the  least  amount  of  ecpality. 
Whether  libei*ty  on  that  account  should  be  opposed 
is  quite  another  question,  and  one  that  has  nothing 
Avliatever  to  do  with  the  matter  beloi  c  us.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  the  subject  merely  for  the  i)ur|)ose  of 
explaining  a  certain  peculiarity  of  the  French  liev- 
olution,  which  I  believe  can  be  so  well  explained 
in  no  other  way.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  consideration  of  French  politics. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  a  general 

*  I  confess  that  I  have  no  oMicr  authority  for  tin's  :if  oiiir^nt  than 
tho  7iowsy)nper  repoit  of  the  declaration  of  ^li.  Charles  Bnullaugh,  who 

was  r('])<)rt(Ml  to  liavo  used  those  wortls  in  his.  first  address  in  New  York  : 
'*  On  our  land  ](»()  families  o\rri one-half  of  England,  one-half  of  Wales, 
and  more  than  one-half  of  Ireland,  and  four-fifths  of  Scotland." — Ad- 
dress of  October      IbTo,  as  reported  in  t/ie  Tribune. 
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levelling  process  was  inaugurated.  Down  with  the 
clergy  1  down  with  the  nobility !  down  with  the 
prominent  men  of  all  classes !  was  the  cry  of  the 
people.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  tliongli  a  man  had 
only  to  raise  his  head  above  the  rest  iu  order  to 
have  it  stricken  ofE.  While  this  levelling  process 
was  going  on,  liberty  and  equality  were  eqnallyin 
favor.  The  liberty  wliicli  men  exercised  ^vas  the 
liberty  to  desti'oy  thek  fellows,  and  the  equality 
which  they  soaght  was  that  which  comes  not  by 
building  up  l)ut  by  putting  down.  The  time  came, 
however,  when  this  pj-ocess  exhausted  itself.  The 
former  enemies  of  the  people  were  all  subdued,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  somebody  should  fill  their 
])laces.  You  may  rcMlucc?  society  to  a  dead  level, 
but  you  cannot  keep  it  so.  It  cannot  eidst  with- 
out officers  and  leaders.  A  ship^s  crew  may  mu- 
tiny  and  kill  every  officer  on  board.  It  may,  for  a 
time,  perha])s  enjoy  absolute  equality  of  rank  and 
influence.  But  the  moment  there  is  an  attempt 
made  to  move  the  vessel,  equality  vanishes.  Some- 
body must  deci<le  what  shall  ])e  done,  and  that  very 
fact  raises  somel)ody  to  distinction.  It  was  just 
so  in  France.  Of  coui'se  there  was  no  inclination 
to  raise  into  power  the  men  whom  the  i)eoj)le  had 
just  overthrown;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  but  nat- 
uial  tliat  tlic  representatives  of  the  revolutionary 
ideas  should  be  looked  to  for  guidance.  This  ac- 
tually happened  ;  and  we  accordim^ly  have  the 
Avretched  spectach'  of  a  nation  controlled  for  years 
by  a  succession  of  feather-brained  men,  the  bad  ef- 
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fects  of  wLose  fant^tic  folly  it  is  scarcely  possible 

to  exawerate.  These  men  of  "  qnlps  and  cranks 
and  wuutou  wiles  "  were  tlie  intellectual  cliildreii 
of  Kousseau.  When  their  parentage  and  educa- 
tion are  considered,  it  cannot  be  regarded  strange 
that  instead  of  makinir  the  government  the  subject 
of  national  alteration,  the}'  made  it  an  object  on 
which  to  experiment  with  their  rhetorical  and  pa- 
thetic nonsense.  Still  farther,  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  their  excesses  were  the  natural  prod- 
uct of  tbciir  beliefs. 

When  these  men  of  fantasy  came  into  power, 
like  all  political  dreamers  and  sentimentalists,  they 
belie\'e(l,  or  appeared  to  believe,  iu  the  omnipotence 
of  statutes.  In  the  imiversal  scramble,  however, 
it  was  soon  found  that  their  fellows  could  not  be 
voted  into  quiet.  That  liberty,  for  which  everybody 
Avas  clamoring,  \vas  the  light  of  everybody  to  ob- 
ject to  everything  and  to  resist  everything.  As 
there  were  necessarily  more  ambitious  men  out  of 
power  than  in  power,  the  government  at  any  as- 
signable moment  was  ^v  eaker  than  the  opposition. 
As  those  in  authority  had  no  right  to  rule  save  in 
the  fact  tliat  they  had  been  ehosen  to  rule,  so  their 
right  ceased,  or  was  thought  to  cease,  when  the 
preference  of  their  constituents  was  changed.  At 
the  first  exercise  of  authority  irritation  ensued. 
This  was  followed  by  recrimination ;  and  at  last 
we  behold  the  most  terrible  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  to  be  found  in  modem  history.   The  Reign 
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of  Terror  was  merely  the  Contrat  Social  put  into 
practice. 

JMeautiine  the  political  dreamers  continued  to 
entertuiii  the  public  with  theu*  theories.  The  no- 
tion seems  to  have  been  general  that  if  the  right 
political  and  social  machinery  could  be  hit  upon, 
everything  Avould  be  transformed  into  order  and 
harmony.  In  all  their  speculations  thei'e  is  nothing 
so  pitiable  as  their  utter  failure  to  see  that  human 
nature  i.s  cori'Uj)t  and  seliisli,  and  tliat  it  cannot  be 
made  otherwise  by  any  political  machinery  or  any 
act  of  Pai'liameut  or  National  Assembly. 

Open  any  one  of  the  more  important  books  of 
the  time,  devoted,  not  to  ])()litical  philo.sopliy,  liul, 
to  the  practical  politics  of  the  hour,  aud  you  ^vill 
be  astonished  at  the  fanaticism  there  displayed. 
As  examjdes,  look  at  tlie  works  of  ]\ral)ly  and 
Saint-Just.  Both  of  these  authors  Ijelieved  hon- 
estly that  they  had  discovered  an  antidote  for  all 
the  evils  under  which  France  was  groaning. 
Mal)ly  was  a  bachelor  and  a  recluse.  Kever 
miugliu!^  with  society,  he  livid  in  a  little  gaiTet, 
ivom  which  he  looked  out  with  melancholy  eyes 
u]>on  the  world.  He  8aw  about  him  those  who 
were  very  ricli  and  very  corrupt.  He  soon  came 
to  adopt  as  his  creed,  "liiches  are  the  condition  of 
connption,  poverty  the  condition  of  virtue."  Set- 
i!m<f  out  fr<)ni  these  j)Ostulate8,  he  proceeded  to  de- 
velop a  political  system,  ^vhicll  lie  recommended  to 
his  country  for  adoption.  The  cliih liven  were  to  be 
reared  in  common,  in  order  that  public  morals 
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might  be  controlled.    He  prescribed  a  national 

system  of  pbilosopliy,  in  order  that  pliilosopliy 
luiglit  not  degenerate  into  iuipicty  ;  and  a  national 
system  of  religion,  in  order  that  religion  might  not 
decline  into  superstition.  As  wealth  engendered 
corruption  and  avarice,  lie  made  great  'wealth  im- 
possible 1)\'  destroying  all  commercial  traliic-  lie 
even  took  the  trouble  to  volunteer  some  cai'ef  uUy 
elaborated  advice  to  Americans.  He  assured  our 
forefatlieKs  tliat,  at  tije  beginning  of  their  natiou- 
ality,  they  should  see  to  it  that  their  great  cities 
were  founded  far  fi'om  the  sea-shore ;  "  for,"  said 
he,  ''if  A'onr  cities  are  on  the  sea-shore  you  will 
have  a  great  commerce,  and  the  moment  you  come 
to  have  a  great  commerce  you  are  lost." 

Still  more  bizarre  was  the  political  system  of 
Saint-Jnst.  He  recommended  tliat  the  entire 
youth  of  the  nation  should  be  devoted  to  two 
oc(  i]>ation8 — arms  and  agriculture.  He  decided 
tlial  no  dress  other  than  hemp  or  linen  should  be 
allowed,  that  all  should  be  required  to  sleep  either 
on  the  bare  ground  or  upon  a  bare  floor,  and  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  eat  meat.  Finally,  in 
order  that  the  functions  of  uon ci  iiment  mii^ht  not 
])e  n(»glect(id,  it  was  decided  that  every  citizen 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  once  a  year — the  poor 
by  right  of  their  poverty,  the  rich  or  land-ownei*8 
ou  condition  of  having  niised  fom*  sheep  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year.  * 

*  As  Lal)Oiilaye  has  pertinently  sn^'yt  stcd,  f):ic  is  curious  to  know 
what  Saint-Just  would  have  the  huid-o\i  uers  do  with  their  jshecp,  as  the 
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Now  I  have  referred  to  Mably  and  SaintJust^ 

not  because  of  tLeir  iuliereiit  iniportanee,  but  be- 
cause tliey  are  typical  examples  of  a  large  class 
of  political  writers  of  that  time.  Our  fiist  im- 
pulse  is  to  laugh  at  them,  and  to  regard  them  as  of 
no  serious  cousequeuco  ^sLatcvrr.  And  so  long  as 
such  dreamers  are  confined  to  tlicir  own  chambers, 
we  ai*e  right  ;  but  the  moment  they  are  abroad  and 
have  a  prospect  of  getting  the  government  into 
their  liands,  it  is  time  to  be  alarmed.  It  would  be 
no  element  in  the  problem  worth  consideration,  if 
there  were  in  the  state  simply  two  or  three  or  half 
a  dozen  insigniiicant  fanatics  who  Ix'lieved  that  po- 
litical miracles  could  be  ^vrought  simply  by  voting 
Jaws,  but  the  sad  fact  is  that  nearly  all  the  con- 
trolling minds  of  France,  and  indeed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  Trauco,  Avere  under  the 
same  delusion.  The  danger  was  that  these  men  of 
fantasy,  who  believed  it  possible  and  easy  to  re- 
generate a  country  simj)ly  by  voting  yes  or  no, 
would  get  the  exclusive  power  of  legislation  into 
their  hands,  and  thus  convert  their  preposterous 
ideas  into  statutes. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  problem  which  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  was  thrust  upon  the  French  ])c  ()ple 
for  solution.  AVe  liave  seen  the  condition  of  the 
nation  to  be  such  that  revolution  of  some  kind  was 

people  wore  forbitldon  oiUicr  to  cat  meat  or  to  wenr  woollen.  "  Per- 
haps," he  adds,  tboy  were  to  serve  a  ])oliticaI  i)uq)oseaa  exemplars  of 
obedience  and  buioilit^'." — JStaU- L  uia.  ^  vol.  X.  ^.  12. 
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iinavoidabla    We  have  seen  springing  into  an  all- 

])('r\  luliiig  iiilluence  systems  of  ethics  and  metii- 
])]iysies  wliicli  well-iiigii  swept  away  all  faith  iu 
the  ordinary  laws  of  morality  and  religion.  Con- 
nected with  these  systems  we  have  seen  growing 
11]),  chieily  tliroiigli  tlie  iuiluence  of  Voltaire,  tliat 
scoiUng  and  mocking  spirit  which  found  its  sole 
delight  in  the  use  of  ridicule, — ^that  spiidt  which 
might  appropriately  have  had  for  its  motto  :  What- 
evtr  in,  is  'Wron<i.  Then  l)y  the  aide  of  this  s])irit 
we  have  seen  take  its  place  the  political  philosophy 
of  Rousseau ;  a  philoso])hy  which  not  only  struck 
at  the  vitals  of  all  government,  but  wliieh,  l)y  dint 
of  tlie  el()(|uence  and  force  witli  Avhich  it  was  pro- 
mulgated, came  to  be  accepted  as  the  political 
creed  of  a  large  share  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
nation.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that  system  which, 
in  disregard  of  all  ])ersonal  rights,  gives  absolute 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  representatives,  thus 
merely  tj*ausf<.'i-rinLr  absolutism  from  the  throne  to 
the  halls  of  legislation. 

We  may  now  inquire  how  these  various  ideas 
have  shown  their  influence  on  the  actual  history 
of  the  nation.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  facts 
of  the  lievoUitiou. 

At  length  the  ]3olitical  condition  of  France  had 
become  so  utterly  liopeless,  that  tlie  king  lu  1789 
siuumoned  a  meeting  of  the  States-Cieneral.  The 
veiy  fact  was  an  acknowledgment  of  despera- 
tion, for  since  the  days  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  one 
hundred  and  vseventy-live  years  before,  no  mou- 
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arch  had  ventuied  to  call  the  three  estates  to- 
gether. 

The  moment  they  assembled,  it  became  appar- 
ent how  vastly,  during  that  hundred  aud  seventy- 
five  yeaR3,  public  sentiment  had  changed.  On 
the  day  of  the  opening  ceremonies,  half  of  Paris 
went  to  Versailli^s.  AVIien  the  representatives  of 
the  Tiers-Etat  appeared,  the  air  resounded  with 
shouts  of  joy ;  but  the  magnificent  procession  of 
the  clei^  and  nobility  was  received  with  the 
deepest  silence. 

Then,  too,  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of 
the  deputies  of  the  third  estate  to  the  whole  num- 
ber was  twice  greater  tlian  it  had  ever  l)een  ))efoi"e. 
Tlie  repreacutatives  of  the  Tiers-fitat  equalled  in 
number  those  of  both  the  other  orders,  though 
previously  the  three  estates  had  been  repi*esented 
by  nnmlx'rs  alK)ut  equal.  Nor  was  that  all.  The 
king  had  unwisely  neglected  to  determine  whether 
the  respective  orders  should  meet  and  vote  sepa- 
rately, or  whether  they  should  constitute  a  single 
assembly.  The  third  estate  saw  tliat  if  they  were 
to  deliberate  and  vote  separately,  they  would  ))e 
overwhelmed  by  the  other  two  orders ;  accordingly 
they  insisted  on  sitting  with  tlie  clergy  and  nobil- 
ity. In  this  way  they  secui'ed  the  full  advantage 
of  the  superiority  of  their  numbers. 

But  not%vith8tanding  these  facts,  it  is  probable 
that,  if  the  king  and  liis  ministers  had  acted  wisely, 
the  woik  of  the  Assembly  might  have  been  speed- 
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ily  and  peacc^f  ully  terminated.*  The  great  mass 
of  the  rejjreseutatives  liad  no  definite  plan  of  ac- 
tion. They  were  by  no  means  free  from  their  ac- 
customed revei*ence  for  their  monarch;  they  were, 
therefore,  in  no  eomlition  to  resist  any  thoroughly 
niatuixMl  ])lan  of  the  king,  and  of  the  higher  or- 
ders. The  result  was  what  should  have  been  fore- 
seen. The  blunders  of  th(^  Iving  and  the  vacillating 
policy  of  ids  ministers  gave  the  third  estate  time  to 
organize  their  opposition.  The  clergy  and  the  no- 
bility stubbornly  opposed  all  attempts  to  constitute 
a  single  general  assembly.  Conferences  were  at- 
tempted, but  no  progress  was  made.  Thus,  days 
and  weeks  passed  away.  At  length  Abb6  Siey^s 
brought  forward  a  motion,  that  the  time  had  come 
to  organize  the  assembly — to  summon  the  other 
orders  for  an  inspection  of  elections,  and  to  take 
no  notice  of  those  who  remained  away,— to  pro- 
ceed, in  sliort,  at  once  to  the  ])usiness  before  tliem. 
This  motion  of  Si(^yes  was  followed  with  a  speech 
in  which  were  embodied  the  extremest  revolution- 
ary doctrines.  "  We  are,  as  may  be  shown  by  our 
conunissions,"  said  he,  "representatives  of  ninety- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nation ;  the  people  is 
sovereign:  we,  therefore,  as  its  representatives, 
must  regard  and  constitute  ourselves  as  a  National 
liepresentation." 

*  Saoh  vaa  the  cpinion  of  ADzabeav.  Though  he  waa  by  fsac  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  man  in  tho  Assembly,  he  hesitated  to  lead 

on  his  followers,  lost  th<  ir  i;,'^iiomiice  :uul  iucxi'.oricncc  should  lead  them 
toziiiii.~iSM  Von  8ybdf  Mist,  of  t/ie  Fr.  liev.,  toL  I.  p.  50. 
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This,  it  is  plain  to  see,  was  nothing  less  than  a 
decliiration  of  w  ar  bet\vo(^!i  what  were  thought  to 
be  inherent  rights  and  wliat  were  actually  the  ex- 
isting forms.  It  wa«  a  declaration  that  the  ma- 
jority must  rule  ;  that  if  tlie  king  and  the  higlier 
classes  remained  unreasoual^le,  tlie  sovereign  peo- 
ple mnst  proceed  to  administer  the  government 
without  them.  On  the  17th  of  June,  amidst  the 
applause  of  four  thousand  spectators,  the  motion 
of  Sieves  was  carried  almost  unanimously.  Thus 
the  third  estate  constituted  itself  bb  the  National 
Asseni1)]v. 

Now  the  im])ortauce  of  this  action  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  It  was  the  formal  declaration  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  that  they  were 
raised  al)o\  e  all  existinij  forms  to  the  rank  of  ab- 
solute  rulers  of  France.  It  was  the  devolution. 
All  the  rest  came  in  natural  oinler. 

But  th(?  kino:  and  tlie  nobles  bostii'rod  tlmm- 
selves,  [uid  thought  tliat  they  might  yet  circum- 
vent the  Assembly.  When  the  deputies  of  the 
third  estate  came  to  the  hall  on  the  20th  of  June, 
they  found  the  doors  elost'd,  to  make  ])reparations 
for  a  royal  sittini^.  It  was  then  that  the  leaders 
assembled  their  followers  in  the  neighboring  Ten- 
nis-Court,  and  took  that  solemn  oath  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  France, — -that  oath  by 
wliich  they  swore  never  to  separate  until  they  had 
given  to  France  a  free  constitution, — ^an  oath  by 
wliirli  most  of  tlicni  devoted  tlieir  own  heads  as  a 
sacriiice  to  fieedom  and  theii*  counti  y.    Thus  Louis 
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XVI.  was  (Icposc'd,  and  tlie  Xatloiial  Assembly  was 
placed  at  once  on  the  throne  and  in  the  hall  of  leg- 
islation. 

The  most  important  fact  to  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  here  was  the  enthronement  in  abso- 
lute power  of  those  various  principles  and  doc- 
trines which  we  have  been  considering.  I  say  en- 
fhronerni  nt  in  ahsohite  poiner^  for  the  Assembly 
professed  to  ])e  controlled  by  no  fundamental  law, 
by  no  established  usage.  Instead  of  finding  them- 
selves obliged  to  conform  to  a  fixed  constitution, 
they  found  themselves  able  to  frame  a  constitution 
which  should  conform  to  their  wishes  and  designs. 

Now,  the  importance  of  this  feature  of  the  French 
Kevolutlon  was  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
elements  of  wliich  the  iVssembly  was  constituted — 
and  of  the  peculiar  views  which  the  Assembly  en- 
tertained. If  it  be  true,  as  has  so  often  been  as- 
serted, that  tlie  Hevohitiou  formed  a  new  and  a 
mighty  era  in  the  history  of  social  science,  it  is  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  in  thehistoiy  of  the  modem 
world,  if  not  indeed  iu  the  history  of  tlie  w(M'ld, 
ancient  (u*  modern,  the  ])ast  was  formally  I'cnounced 
^  in  the  legislation  of  the  whole  people,  and  a  gov- 
ernment established,  or  attempted  to  be  established, 
on  purely  speculative  ])riuci])les.  This,  more  than 
anything  tlse,  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
that  events  and  is  what  makes  it  of  such  vast  im- 
])ortance  in  the  study  of  soeial  history.  Both  the 
English  llevolution  and  oiu*  own  were  strictly  cii*- 
cumscribed  by  historical  and  hereditary  custom. 
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There  was  nothing  on  wliich  Pym  and  Sir  John 
Eliot  insisted  with  more  persistency  and  with  more 

reason  than  tliis,  that  they  were  contending  for 
privileges  which  their  ancestors  liad  enjoyed  and 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  not  indeed  by  revolu- 
tionaiy  right,  but  by  simple  historical  right,  lu 
the  last  Parliament  of  James  L,  old  Sir  Edward 
Coke  showed  that  the  rights  which  they  were 
claiming  were  embodied  in  the  Great  Charter, 
and  that  the  Great  C'harter  had  l)een  conhrmed  in 
the  coiuse  of  English  history  no  less  than  iifty- 
three  timea 

Of  the  same  historical  character  were  the  discus- 
sions previous  to  the  American  llevolutiou.  From 
1765  to  1776  the  whole  controversy  turned  upon 
what  were  well  called  the  "muniments  and  monu- 
ments of  the  ])ast."  We  insisted  tliat  we  claimed 
nothing  new,  and  asked  only  for  what  we  were 
ready  to  show  by  the  record  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  possession  of  at  least  five  hundred  years. 
What  we  resisted  was  what  we  stigmatized  as 
change.  We  fought  for  what  we  called  our  birth- 
right,— ^the  undoubted  privileges  of  our  race,  settled 
upon  at  liunnymedc,  and  conllrmed  by  the  Peti- 
tion of  night  and  the  Bills  of  Rights. 

But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  French  As- 
sembly in  1789.  They  set  about  pulling  Aown  the 
whole  polity  of  France,  and  building  it  up  again 
on  the  principles  and  policy  of  their  mast<'i",  Jean 
Jacques.  The  Bevolution  was  founded  on  theories 
alone ;  but  these  were  regarded  as  solid  ground, 
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and  the  dckgute^  proceeded  to  erect  their  fabric 
with  as  much  confidence  as  though  they  were  build- 
ing upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  ages.  * 

But  wluit  was  the  cliaracter  of  the  Assem])ly  ? 
It  was  very  soon  manifest  that  there  were  three 
parties  struggling  for  the  mastery.  The  first, 
that  which  occupied  the  extreme  right,  contained 
all  the  uucomproinii-iiig  adherents  of  the  old  rS" 
gime.  These  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  certain 
reforms,  but  in  principle  they  adhered  firmly  to 
royalty.  Many  \vt*re  men  of  wealth  ;  and  these, 
of  eoui  se,  had  much  to  lose  by  I'e volution.  They 
had  an  instinctive  fear  of  disturbance ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  all  aggressive  measures  they  were  conserv- 
ative, while  in  defensives  measures  they  were  vio- 
lent. They  were  devoted  to  principle,  but  were 
for  the  most  part  rpiite  incapable  of  sacrificing  a 
single  prejudice  to  the  good  of  king  or  country. 
This  party  gradually  declined  in  numbers  and 
strength,  until  it  dwindled  into  insignificance 
under  the  lead  of  such  men  as  Maury  and  Gaza- 

The  second  party,  or  Centre,  contained  the  mod- 
erate men  from  both  extremes;  I'epresentatives 

^vho  were  conscious,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  oM  govei'nment,  and  who  wei'e  op- 
posed, on  the  other,  to  placing  the  permanent  con- 

*  Co  full  a  I'crrcur  do  l.i  llcvolution,  et  cn  general  c'cst  la  faute  de 
r6q>rit  f  ran^aui  do  traitor  les  theories  politique  oomme  des  -?6iit6i  m&- 
tb6matiquo8,  do  lour  pr6t^  on  absolu  qu'ellea  ne  oompoctent  pas.**— nZki- 
baulage^  SSU  da  BtaU-Unit^  vol  m.  p.  800. 
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trol  of  the  eonntiy  in  tho  hands  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. This  i)arty  probably  contained  the  ablest 
statesman  in  the  Assembly — men  who  not  only 
saw  all  the  horrors  of  the  past,  but  who  also  were 
able  to  fon^see  and  foretell  something  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  future.  They  accepted  the  Hevolu- 
tion,  not  as  a  peitnanent  right,  but  as  a  necessity. 
They  were  anxious  to  reform  the  old  a1)ust's,  and 
then,  as  speedily  as  possiljle,  to  erect  a  new  ])()liti- 
cal  system  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  Eng- 
land. 

These  men,  the  most  prominent  and  worthy  of 
whom  were  Lally-Tallendal,  Malouet,  and  Mou- 
nier,  in  less  troublesome  times  would  have  consti- 
tuted a  reformatory  2)arty  of  adniirablt;  spirit  and 
of  sufficient  powei' — a  party  akin  to  that  in  Eng- 
land which, is  equally  removed  from  the  conserv- 
atism of  Disraeli  and  the  radicalism  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  But  in  revolutionary  times,  criti- 
cal reason  has  little  chance  before  the  Hery  onset 
of  passion.  The  moderate  party,  with  all  its 
learning  and  eloquence,  shrunk  and  withered  be- 
fore the  hot  blasts  of  the  lievolution.* 

♦  31.  de  Lally-Tallendal  explains  the  reason  of  his  leaving  the  As- 
Bcmbly  in  a  It  tier  to  a  friend,  which  reveals  the  condition  of  tli;it  body 
tt(  r  tbau  ouytliiuif  i^m  with  wkicli  I  aiu  ucquaiutud.    Ho  uho3  these 

words : 

"  iMii  suuto,  jo  V0U3  jure,  rendaiL  lues  fonctious  impossiblea ; 
mais  mome  en  Ics  mcttant  do  cutj  il  a  6t2  aU'dcssoa  do  mes  foxuos  de 
supporter  de  pins  lon^tomiia  rhonneiir  que  ms  caus:ut  co  Banj,— oca 
tCteSi  oette  loine  preggue  (gorg'e^  co  roi,  amen6  esdacey  entrant  &  ^uria 
an  milien  de  aes  mwatwiriR,^  ct  proooJo  dcs  t!tcs  de  sea  oalhouronx 
gazdea.  Gea  perfidea  janiaaaircs,  oes  afuwwina,  ooa  f emmea  oannihalea. 
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Then  there  was  the  Left,  which  contained  all 
the  radical  elements  of  the  revolutionary  spirit. 

Hero  were  foiiiul  all  the  worshippers  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedists: all  the  followers  of  Kousseau,  all 
the  believers  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
])e()j)le,  all  the  opponents  of  the  church  and  of  the 
arisiofracy,  all  thii  advocates  of  a  complete  trans- 
fer of  political  power  to  the  masses,  in  a  woid, 
all  those  men  who  were  clamoring  for  riglUs^  and 
who  as  yet  had  bo  conception  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
state  there  are  not  only  rights  to  be  enjoyed,  but 
duties  to  be  performed. 

In  ev^  revolution  there  are  to  be  found  men 
of  tliis  character;  the  peculiarity  of  the  First 
Ke volution  was  that  they  were  sulliciently  strong 
in  numbei's  and  influence  to  constitute  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  Assembly.  This  party  held  the 
horrors  of  tlie  old  rcfjiine  ever  before  their  eyes, 
and  they  imagined  that  its  destruction  could  never 

CO  cri  tic  TOU9  LES  ^vfiQDES  A  LA  i.ANTKUNE,  dans  Ic  moment  ou  le 
roi  cutrc  sa  capitale  uvcc  drjux  evoqucs  do  son  oonseil  dana  sa  voiture, 
nn  eoxip  de  fusil,  quo  j'ai  ra  tiier  dans  un  des  earroms  de  la  rein«. 
If.  Bailly  <Q>peUaat  oda  un  beau  jour, — ^I*a8iiembl6e  ayant  ddclav6 
feddcment  le  matin,  qii*i]  n'dtait  pas  de  sa  digoitd  dialler  tonte  enti^ 
enviionner  le  roi, — M.  IMOxabean  disant  impundment  dans  cette  assem- 
bloO)  qae  le  vaiaaeau  de  Tetat,  ,loin  djtre  an6t6  dans  sa  course, 
s'^laocerait  aveo  plus  de  rapi  lit'  que  jamais  veis  sa  s(^nc ration,  M. 
Bcrnavo,  riant  avoc  lui,  qnaud  d'  s  Il>>ts  do  san^  conlaicnt  antour  de 
voiiH,  le  vertueux  Mouuier  6chapp;uit  par  miraclo  a  vinj^t  assris.sins,  qui 
avaicnt  voiilu  faire  dc  sa  tcte  un  troplioe  do  plus:  voili  ce  <\\u  nu;  lit 
jurcr  dc  no  plus  mettre  le  pied  dans  cette  Cdvcrttc  AuthrupopJuiges 
(the  National  Assembly)  oh  je  u'avais  plus  dc  force  d^clever  la  vols,  oH 
depuis  six  semaines  je  rands -fievte  en  vain.*'  Qaoted  bj  BuriBe: 
WcrkBi  ToL  iii.  p.  82& 
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be  too  complete.  Their  mistake  was  not  in  a 
vigorous  onset  upon  tie  old  abuses,  but  in  suppos- 

inor  tliat  everytliinc:  coiiiK^cted  with  the  former 
condition  of  tilings  was  a  part  of  the  evil.  The 
king,  the  courts  the  clergy^  the  nobility,  the  par- 
liaments were  all  alike  looked  upon  with  aversion 
and  distrust.  Whatever  favored  these,  no  nuittcr 
however  indirectly  or  moderately,  received  their 
violent  opposition ;  whatever  was  o  j  >  j  »osed  to  these, 
no  matter  however  ini reasonably,  was  treated  with 
admiration  or  iiidulo'enee. 

This  spirit  of  the  Left  made  itself  apparent  the 
moment  the  great  questions  of  the  hour  were 
brouglit  forward  for  disfiissioii.  The  iiKJst  influ- 
ential man  in  the  party  at  that  time  was  without 
doubt  Lafayette.  He  brought  forward  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  That  famous  document  may  be  abbre- 
viated into  these  three  propositions  : 

All  men  are  free  and  equal;  all  men  have  a 
right  to  resist  oppression ;  all  sovereignty  has  its 
origin  with  tlie  people,  and  consequently  no  indi- 
vidual can  exercise  authority  imless  it  be  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  people. 

Now,  it  is  w(^ll  to  observe  carefully  the  impoi*t 
of  these  pro])ositions.  They  were  not  simply  a 
general  declaration  that  all  men  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated for  self-government,  and  when  so  educated 
ought  to  liavL'  self-government,  but  they  weie  a 
bold  enunciation  of  the  dogma  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  by  the  people,  whatever  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people. 
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One  Las  only  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that,  at 
tlie  moment  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  masses 
of  France  were  snnk  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  and 
tlie  liiglier  orders  in  Tin  paralleled  immorality,  to 
understand  how  difficult,  nay,  how  impossible,  it 
was  there  to  establish  and  to  maintain  such  a  gov- 
ernment.  But  that  was  not  all,  nor,  indeed,  was 
it  the  worst.  The  Bill  of  Hights,  instead  of  claim- 
ing equality  before  the  law,  demanded  actual 
equality,  and  proclaimed  the  right  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  resist  every  Tiii})()|)ular  law.  AVliat  was 
this  but  doing  away  with  every  existing  govern- 
ment ?  It  was  raising  to  absolute  power,  not  the 
collective' will  of  tBe  whole  community,  but  the 
ca])i-ice  of  individual  wills.  The  adoption  of  the 
bill  by  the  J^^ational  Assembly  was  simply  change 
ing  the  conirat  aocml  of  Bousseau  from  the  ab- 
stract to  the  conei'ete.  It  Avas  giving  to  anarchy 
the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  statute.  It  made 
eveiy  violation  of  law  lawful. 

This  done,  there  were  other  questions  wliich  ob- 
truded themselves  for  immediate  settlement.  In 
the  f  utm*e  government  of  France,  was  the  legisla- 
tm'e  to  consist  of  one  house  or  of  two  houses? 
Tlie  violent  revolutionists  of  the  Left  clamored 
loudl}'  for  one,  and  they  caixied  theii*  point,  ap- 
parently for  no  better  reason  than  that  govern- 
ments had  always  found  the  greatest  safety  and 
permanency  in  two.  Tlieu,  again,  the  question 
arose  whether  tin;  king  was  to  have  any  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  constitution.   Those  who 
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would  deny  him  tliis  right  were  large!}  in  the 
minority,  but  they  were  again  clamorous,  while 
the  king's  counsellors  and  friends  were  weak  and 
divided.  Thus  again  the  Extremists  were  victori- 
ous, and  tlie  king  was  deprived  of  his  veto. 

Ill  this  way  the  Constitution  of  1793  was 
formed  The  National  Guard  was  now  under  the 
command  of  General  Lafayette ;  the  National  As- 
sembly was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
treme Left. 

And  now  what  was  the  result?   Scarcely  had 

the  Constitution  of  '93  been  launched,  wlien  the 
fatal  error  of  the  whole  business  showed  itself. 
The  worst  was  not  simply  that  unlimited  power 
had  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  bad  men,  as 
unaccustomed  as  they  were  unworthy  to  yield  it, 
— ^though  that  would  seem  to  have  Ix'cn  ])ad 
enough; — ^it  was  that  the  principles  which  had 
been  promulgated  declared  to  every  man  in  the 
realm  that  he  was  the  judge  of  his  own  cause  and 
complaint,  and  furthermore  that  he  had  the  same 
right  to  rebel  against  the  Assembly  that  the  As- 
sembly luul  (  xt  rcised  in  rc^belllni:^  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  XVL  Then  occurred  that 
fiei'ce  struggle  between  the  most  turbulent  ele- 
ments of  the  nation,  the  struggle  which  history 
has  christened  the  Reii^n  of  Terror. 

Of  the  horrors  that  ensued  it  is  no  part  of  my 
pui*pose  to  speak.  It  is  in  this  connection  enough 
to  say,  that  they  were  sufficient  to  convince  the 
mition  that  some  form  of  government  waij  a  neces- 
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sity.  Some  form  of  government  ?  Yes,  precisely 
that;  for  (liii  ini^  two  year>J,  it  is  not  inacfurate  to 
say  tlicin^  Avas  iu  France  no  ij:overuiuent  whatever. 
The  principle  seemed  to  be  that  every  man  was 
to  wield  whatever  power  he  could  clutch  and 
make  himself  master  of.  At  hingth,  in  171)5,  tlie 
nation,  wearied  and  crushed,  was  willing  to  turn 
over  the  formation  of  a  constitution  to  men  of 
e.sta])lished  couniixe  ainl  iiiteiri'lty. 

Perhaps  tlie  Constitution  of  1705  or  of  the 
year  III.,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  the  best  that 
France  has  ever  had.  And  yet  at  one  point  it 
was  fatally  weak.  Tlu*  nation  could  not  entliire 
the  thought  of  a  king,  nor  was  it  willing  to  en- 
tmst  its  fortunes  to  the  hands  of  a  single  presi- 
dent. The  new  constitution,  therefore,  committed 
the  error  of  conferring  the  executive  power  upon 
five  persons,  to  be  known  as  a  Dii-ectory.  To 
make  a  bad  matter  worse,  the  Convention  decided 
that  all  the  nienilx'rs  of  the  Directory  should  be 
chosen  from  a  certain  one  of  the  political  parties. 
The  immediate  consequence  was  that  the  Directory 
fell  under  the  control  of  Barras,  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  men  of  the  time;  and  the  advantages 
that  appeared  to  have  been  gained  were  found 
to  be  pure  chimeras.  For  the  purpose  of  bring- 
iug  the  country  to  a  condition  of  I'est,  or,  indeed, 
for  tlu^  ])urpose  of  giving  it  a  vigorous  administra- 
tion, the  new  constitution  was  found  to  be  no 
more  efficient  than  the  old. 

France  had  now  tried  two  constitutions,  and 
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both  had  failed.   It  was  not  altogether  strange, 

therefore,  that  a  reaction  took  phice.  A  i>arty 
ai'oue  which  was  bqld  enough  to  deny  the  power 
of  constitutions  to  work  miracles.  This  new 
party  soon  took  one  step  further  and  began  to 
(question  whether  the  state  ought  to  have  any 
constitution  whatever. 

The  mouth-piece  of  the  new  political  sect  was 
Josej)h  cle  Maistre.  In  1796,  he  puljlislicd  his 
Com ide rations  la  France.  The  work  con- 
tained all  the  spirit  and  all  the  disdain  of  the  old 
regime.  He  had  a  summary  way  of  settling  all 
difticult  questions  by  announcing  his  own  theories, 
and  then  by  declaring  that  all  who  differed  fi'om 
him  were  imbeciles.  His  pet  theory  was  that  the 
people  of  a  nation  are  politically  perpetual  chil- 
dren, and  that  they  are  to  be  cared  for  by  kings, 
as  minors  are  to  be  cared  for  by  parent  An- 
other notion  of  his  was  that  a  state  which  has  a 
constitution  is  no  longer  free.  "You  give  to 
yourselves  a  constitution,  and  Avhat  have  you  done  ? 
You  have  bound  yourselves,"  he  answers,  "and, 
therefore  your  liberty  is  gone."  It  was  one  of 
the  ideas  that  Kousseau  had  advanced,  the  very 
idea  which  keeps  savages  from  civilization. 

De  Maistre  and  his  school  of  writers  had  their 
followers  and  their  influence ;  a  fact  that  is  cliiefly 
impoiiant  as  showing  that  no  absui'dity  failed  in 
those  days  to  win  to  itself  disciples. 

The  practical  consequence  of  all  these  diverse 
theories  in  politics  and  in  philosophy  was  just 
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wliat  a  jiriori  we  should  be  led  to  suppose.  The 
work  of  destruction  was  one  of  great  ease;  a 
work,  indeed,  wliicli  required,  not  careful  thought, 
but  eiieigctic  ]>hyt>ical  force,  aud  such  physical 
force  the  Kevolution  was  in  every  way  fitted  to 
provide.  The  exercise  of  liberty  was  so  exhilarat- 
ing, that  men  under  the  inijjulse?^  of  it  were  in- 
s[)ired  with  a  lieroism  and  a  power  which  aston- 
ished the  whole  of  Europe.  But  at  length  the 
work  of  destruction  had  to  cease ;  something  had 
to  l)e  createtl  to  be  put  into  the  place  of  that 
which  had  been  destroyed. 

The  Republic,  before  which  all  Europe  trem- 
bled, had  to  be  organized  in  a  positive  and  per- 
manent form;  and  the  form  determined  upon  Avas 
the  Dii  ectory.  But  no  sooner  were  the  Directors 
in  power,  than  the  evil  influence  of  those  revolu- 
tionary ideas  of  wliieh  I  liave  spoken  ])egan  pain- 
full}' to  show  their  intiuenee.  The  government 
had  at  its  disposal  a  formidable  army,  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  generals  that  had  appeared  in 
the  world  since  the  downfall  of  lioine,  aud  yet  it 
b^an  to  totter  the  very  instant  it  arose.  In  its 
infancy,  it  was  devoured  by  inntmierable  diseases ; 
during  the  whole  of  its  short  life  it  steadied  itself 
with  dithculty  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
under  the  weight  of  its  follies  and  vices. 

And  yet,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Directory  fell  from  want  of  power.  De 
Tocqueville  declares  emphatically  that  it  had 
more  power  than  any  of  the  monarchs  under  the 
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old  regime.  But  Lis  words  on  this  whole  subject 
are  so  important  that  I  quote  them  at  length : 

"  After  the  18th  Fructidor,  more  power  was 
conferred  on  the  Directory  tlian  had  ever  belonofcd 
to  the  dynasty  which  th(?  Ilevolution  had  over- 
thi-own."  "The  most  cruel  of  the  laws  of  1793  are 
less  barbarous  than  many  of  those  passed  in  1797, 
1708,  and  1791).  The  laws  which  banished,  witli- 
out  trial,  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the 
newspaper-writers  to  Guiana ;  that  which  author- 
ized the  Directory  to  imprison  or  transport  at  irill 
any  priests  avIioui  it  should  consider  dangerous; 
the  graduated  income-tax,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  forced  loan,  deprived  the  rich  of  the  whole 
of  their  i*evenues;  and,  lastly,  the  famous  hnv  of 
hostages ;  Iiave  a  finished  and  skilful  atrocity  that 
did  not  belong  even  to  the  laws  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  yet  they  did  not  reawaken  terror.  The 
men  who  proposed  them  were  as  bold  and  un- 
scrupulous as  their  predecessors,  and  perhaps  more 
intelligent  in  the  devices  of  tyranny.  It  is  the 
most  striking  fact  of  all,  that  these  measui*es  \vei*e 
voted  almost  without  discussion,  and  promulgated 
Without  resistance.  While  most  of  the  laws 
Avhich  pr("])arc'(l  and  established  the  Keign  of 
Terror  were  warmly  coutestc  d  and  excited  the 
opposition  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  the 
laws  of  the  Directory  were  silently  accepted. 
But  they  never  could  be  completely  enforced,  and 
(this  observation  deserves  especial  attention)  the 
same  cause  aided  theii*  birth  and  deadened  their 
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effect.  The  llrvolution  liad  lasted  so  long,  that 
Fmnce,  enervnt  1  and  ilispiiited,  had  neither  sur- 
prise nor  reprobation  left  to  manifest  when  the 
most  violent  and  cruel  laws  were  propounded; 
but  this  very  moral  debility  iiia<le  the  daily  appli- 
cation of  sach  laws  difficult  Public  opinion  no  * 
longer  lent  its  aid ;  it  opposed  to  the  virulence  of 
the  government  a  resistance,  languid  indeed,  but 
on  account  of  its  languor,  almost  impossible  to 
put  down.  The  Directory  wasted  its  strength  in 
this  endeavor.'*  * 

Such  was  the  feeble  and  desperate  condition  of 
»    the  law-making  power ;  such  the  languor  of  public 
opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  laws  which 
were  enacted. 

But  what  was  the  real  political  condition  of  the 
country,  not  at  the  moment  when  the  Directory 
came  into  power,  but  after  it  had-been  four  years 
in  the  control  of  aifairs? 

An  answer  can  in  no  other  w^ay  be  so  well 
given  as  by  quoting  further  the  description  of  De 
Tocqueville.  It  is  well  known  that  this  distin- 
guished author  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  en- 
'  gaged  upon  a  work  which  was  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  VAnoim  RSgime.  After  spending  many 
years  in  tlie  study  of  the  provincial  archives  of 
France,  he  brought  to  the  ^vork  of  composition  an 
extraordinary  sagacity  enriched  by  the  most  com- 
prehensive knowledge  and  the  most  mature  re- 

*  Be  ToogmaiXU^  Memo^  and  Bemaint^r6L  L  p.  985. 
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flection.  Of  the  two  cliapters  which  were  found 
after  the  author's  death  to  be  in  a  condition  for 

publication,  that  on  France  hefore  the  Conmldte 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  that  lie  ever 
wrote.  I  know  not  where,  in  all  historical  litera- 
ture, there  is  anything  better  of  its  kind,  miless, ' 
pe^hap^^,  it  be  the  description,  by  Thucydicles,  of 
the  political  condition  of  Greece  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  *  The  extra- 

*  Indeed,  tbe  xeMmblanoe  between  the  conditioii  of  Gxeeoe  ab  <ihe 

time  alluded  to,  and  the  condition  of  France  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Napoleonic  war?,  Is  exceedingly  striking.  It  would  require  but 
little  alteration  in  the  way  of  substituting  modem,  in  the  places  of 
ancient,  names  and  places,  to  make  of  the  82d,  83d,  and  8-lth  chapters 
of  the  Third  Book  of  Thucydides,  the  most  vivid  and  most  i)owerful 
description  of  French  society  during  the  French  Revolution  ever  writ- 
ten. How  admirably  does  the  following  passage,  for  example,  de- 
scribe one  of  fhe  phases  of  FraBeh  society :  llie  states  then  were 
torn  by  sedition,  and  the  later  instances  of  it  in  any  port,  from  having 
heard  what  had  been  done  before,  exhibited  largely  an  ezoeasiYe  re- 
Ifaiement  of  ideas,  both  in  the  eminent  conning  of  tiieir  plans,  and  in 
the  monstrons  oraelly  of  dieir  yengeance.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
words  was  changed  by  them  as  they  thought  proper.  Por  reckless  dar- 
ing is  r^[arded  as  courage  that  is  true  to  its  friends ;  pmdent  delay, 
as  specious  cowardice;  moderation,  as  a  cloak  for  unmanliness  ;  being 
intelligent  in  overj^thing,  as  being-  useful  for  nothing.  Frantic  violence 
was  assigned  to  the  manly  character  ;  cautious  plotting  was  a  si)ecioua 
excuse  for  declining  the  contest.  The  advocate  for  cruel  measures  was 
always  trusted,  while  his  opponent  was  suspected.  He  that  plotted 
against  another,  if  saccessfnl,  was  zeokoned  clever;  he  tiiat  sus- 
pected a  plot,  still  oiererer.  While  stmggling  by  every  means  to 
obtain  an  advantage  over  each  other,  they  dared  and  carried  on 
tbe  most  dreadfol  deeds;  heaping  on  stall  greater  vengeanoe,  not 
only  so  far  as  was  just  and  expedient  for  the  state,  bnt  to  the 
measare  of  what  was  pleasing  to  either  pari^  in  each  sacoessive 
case  :  and  whether  l)y  an  unjust  sentence,  or  condemnation,  or  on  gain- 
ing ascendency  by  a  strong  hand,  they  were  ready  to  glut  the  animosity 
they  felt  at  the  moment.  Thiis  piety  was  in  fashion  witli  neither  i)arty  ; 
but  those  who  had  the  luck  to  ellect  some  odious  purpose  under  fair 
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ordinary  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  fact  that  it 
forms  8o  fit  a  conclusion  of  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing, I  deem  sufficient  excuse  for  tj^uotiug  it  at  un- 
usual length : 

"  No  sooner  had  the  sovereign  power  returned 
to  the  corps  legislatif  tlian  universal  de})ility  per- 
vaded the  admiuLstrution  throughout  tlie  country. 
Anarchy  spread  from  private  individuals  to  offi- 
cials. No  one  resisted, — ^no  one  obeyed.  It  was 
like  a  disl)andin<^  army.  The  taxes  instead  of  be- 
lug  ill  paid  were  not  paid  at  jUL  In  every  direc- 
tion conscripts  preferred  highway  robbery  to  re- 
joining the  array.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as 
tliough  not  only  order,  l)ut  civilization  itself,  were 
to  be  overturned.  Neither  persons  nor  property, 
nor  even  the  high-roads,  were  safe.  In  the  corre- 
Sj)oudence  of  the  puldic  fuuctionaries  of  tlie  iifov- 
ernmeiif,  still  prest^rved  in  the  National  Arcliivea, 
is  a  description  of  these  calamities ;  for,  as  a  min- 
ister of  that  time  said,  *  The  accounts  given  to  the 
uatiou  should  be  reassuring ;  but  in  the  retreat  not 
exposed  to  the  public  eye,  where  the  government 
deliberates,  everything  ought  to  be  told.' 

"I  have  before  nie  one  of  these  secret  reports, 
tliat  of  the  Minister  of  Police,  dated  the  30th  Fruc- 
tidor,  an.  VIL  (the  16th  September),  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  countiy.   I  gather  from  it  that  at 

pretences  were  the  more  hiplily  spoken  of.  The  nontrals  amongr  the 
citizens  were  destroyed  by  both  parties ;  either  because  they  did  not 
join  in  the  quarrel,  or  for  euvy  t*hat  they  should  so  escape.''— Bk.  UL 
chap.  62. 
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that  time,  of  the  eighty -six  departments  into  which 
France  (properly  so  called,  for  I  except  tlie  re- 
cent acquisitions  by  conquest)  was  divided,  forty- 
five  were  abandoned  to  disorder  and  civil  war. 
Tr()0]>s  of  brigands  forced  open  the  prisons,  assas- 
sinated the  police,  and  set  the  convicts  at  liberty; 
the  receivers  of  taxes  were  robbed,  killed,  or 
maimed ;  municipal  officers  murdered,  land-owners 
imprisoned  for  ransom  or  taken  as  liostages,  lands 
laid  waste,  and  diligences  stopped.  Bands  of  two 
hundred,  of  three  hundred,  and  of  eight  hundred 
men  overspread  the  country,  (langs  of  conscripts 
resisted  everywhere,  ai'ms  in  liand,  the  authorities 
whose  duty  it  was  to  control  them.  The  laws 
were  disobeyed  in  all  quarters ;  by  some  to  follow 
the  impulse  of  their  passions,  by  others  to  follow 
the  practices  of  their  religion ;  some  profited  by 
the  state  of  afiau^  to  strip  travellers,  others  to 
ring  the  long-silent  chui'ch-bells,  or  to  carry  the 
banners  of  the  Catholic  faith  thi'ough  the  deserted 
church-yards. 

"The  means  used  to  suppress  disturbances  were 
at  once  violent  and  insulHcient.  We  read  in  these 
reports  that  often  when  a  refractory  conscript 
tried  to  escape  fi*om  the  soldiers,  they  killed  him 
as  an  example.  The  ])rivate  dwellings  of  the  citi- 
zens were  continually  exposed  to  domiciliary  visits. 
Moving  columns  of  troops,  almost  as  disorderly 
as  the  bands  which  they  pursued,  scoured  the 
country  and  extorted  ransoms  for  want  of  pay  or 
rations. 

6* 
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"  Paris  was  cowed.  Slie  slept,  but  uneasily  and 
disturbed  1)y  fearful  dreams.  A  tbousaud  differ- 
ent prophecies  of  some  terrible  outbreak  are  circu- 
lated through  the  city.  Some  say  a  great  move- 
meut  will  be  made  against  the  Directory,  in  favor 
of  democracy — others  think  it  will  be  on  the  royal- 
ist side ;  a  huge  fire  is  to  give  the  signal*  Men 
lijive  IxH'u  heard  to  say,  *  It  is  foolisli  to  pay  one's 
rent,  for  a  blow  will  be  struck  that  will  settle 
every  debt ;  blood  will  shortly  be  shed.'  Such  is 
the  language  of  the  reports." 

"  It  is  curious,"  continues  the  author,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  character  of  these  repoii;s,  "  to 
observe  the  despair  into  which  the  sight  of  this 
universal  confusion  throws  tlie  reporters ;  the 
causes  that  they  assign  and  the  rem(;dies  which 
they  propose.  The  citizens  are  in  absolute  apathy, 
say  some ;  public  spirit  is  utterly  destroyed,  say 
others.  Here  we  find  it  asserted  that  the  brigands 
find  asylums  everywhere ;  in  another  place  it  is 
said  that  the  manoeuvres  of  different  parties  and 
the  impunity  of  crimes  are  vicnved  l)y  patriots  with 
deplorable  indifference.  A  few  ask  for  measures 
against  the  supporters  of  fanaticism ;  many  wish 
for  still  more  stringent  laws  against  emigrants, 
priests,  and  nuns.  The  greater  number  are  full  of 
astonishment,  and  consider  all  that  is  goiiiir  on  as 
incomprehensible.  The  seci'et  disease  which  su]> 
prised  the  agent  of  the  Directory,  the  unknown 
and  hidden  evil  which  was  sapping  the  life  of 
authority,  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  and 
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public  morals, — ^France  refused  to  obey  her  gov- 
emment. 

"This  secret  moral  resistance  sufficed  to  pai'a- 
lyze  a  govern  ineut  wliich  liad  no  internal  force  or 
vitality.  Often  in  our  own  day  we  liave  seen  the 
executive  survive  the  legislative  functions.  While 
the  pai'ainouut  powers  in  the  state  were  expii-ing  or 
already  overthrown,  the  subordinate  powers  still 
continued  to  conduct  affairs  with  i-egularity  and 
firmii(»ss.  They  were  times  of  revolution  but  not 
of  anarchy.  The  reason  is,  that  now  in  France  the 
actual  executive  government  forms,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  independently  of  the  sovereign,  a  special 
administrative  body,  with  habits,  rules  and  instru- 
ments of  its  own,  so  that  it  is  able  for  a  certain 
period  to  present  the  phenomenon  of  a  headless 
trunk  still  proceeding  on  its  way.  Nothing  similar 
existed  at  the  time  of  which  we  ai'e  speaking.  The 
old  authorities  were  overthrown  without  any  in  re- 
ality being  as  yet  substituted-  The  administration 
was  as  incoherent  and  disordt^rly  as  tlie  nation  ;  as 
much  mthout  rules,  without  hierarchy,  and  without 
traditions.  The  Reign  of  Terror  had  been  able  to 
work  with  this  ill-made  and  ill-adjusted  machinery. 
To  retui'n  to  it  had  become  impossible,  and  in  the 
f  ailui*e  of  public  spirit  the  whole  political  machine 
fell  at  once  to  pieces. 

"  The  French  nation,  after  having  been  passionate- 
ly attached  to  liberty  in  1789,  loved  her  no  longer 
in  1790,  though  no  other  object  had  engaged 
her  aHectious.    Having  at  one  time  bestowed  on 
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lier  a  tliousaiid  imaginaiy  cliams,  they  now  could 
not  see  even  the  merits  that  she  really  possessed, 
they  could  feel  only  her  inconveniences  and  her 
dau£rers.  For  the  last  ten  years,  indeed,  thev  liad 
found  her  little  else.  According  to  the  stonii}^  ex- 
pression of  a  contemporary,  the  republic  had  been 
notliing  but  a  restless  slavery.  At  what  other 
period  in  history  had  the  habits  of  men  been  so 
violently  interfered  with,  and  when  did  tyranny  en- 
ter so  deeply  into  the  details  of  private  life  ?  What 
feelins^s  and  ^vllat  actions  had  been  left  free  ? 
What  habits  or  what  cnstoms  had  been  respected? 
The  private  citizen  had  been  forced  to  change  the 
days  of  his  work  and  rest,  his  calendar,  his  table  of 
weights  and  measures,  even  his  terms  of  speech. 
While  obliged  to  bear  his  part  in  ceremonies  which 
appeared  to  him  ridiculous  and  profane,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  worship  except  in  secret.  lie  broke  tlie 
law  whenever  he  obeyed  his  conscience  or  indulged 
his  taste.  I  know  not  if  a  similar  state  of  things 
could  have  been  endured  for  so  long  l^y  any  other 
nation,  ]jut  there  is  no  limit  to  our  patience,  nor 
again  to  our  resistance,  on  diffeient  occasions. 

Often  during  the  course  of  the  Revolution  the 
French  thouLrlit  they  were  on  the  point  of  findiug 
a  liaj)[)y  termination  of  this  great  crisis ;  sometimes 
they  trusted  in  the  constitution,  sometimes  in  the 
Assembly,  and  sometimes  in  the  executive  itself. 
Once  or  twice  tliey  ti'usted  to  their  own  exertions, 
Avhich  is  always  the  last  resource.  All  these  liopes 
had  been  deceived,  all  these  attempts  had  been  in 
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vain.  The  marcli  of  the  Revolution  was  not  ar- 
rested. Great  clianges,  indeed,  were  no  longer  ef- 
fected, but  a  continual  agitation  was  kept  up.  The 
wheel,  it  ia  true,  carried  nothing  with  it,  but  it 
seemed  likely  to  go  round  and  round  forever. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  even  in  these  days,  the 
extreme  fatigue,  apathy,  indifference,  or  rather 
contempt  for  politics,  into  which  such  a  long,  ter- 
rible, and  barren  struggle  had  thrown  men's  minds. 
Many  nations  liave  presented  a  spectacle  of  the 
same  nature,  but  as  every  nation  brings  its  own 
peculiar  character  into  a  situation  resembling  that 
in  which  otliers  have  been  ])laced,  on  this  occa- 
sion the  French  appeared  to  abandon  themselves  to 
fate,  with  a  feverish,  passionate  intoxication.  De- 
spairing of  escape  from  their  misfortimes,  they  de- 
termined not  to  think  about  them.  The  amuse- 
ments of  Paris,  says  a  contemporary,  are  not  now 
interiTipted  for  a  single  instant,  either  by  the  ter^ 
rible  events  that  take  place,  or  })y  tlie  fear  of  future 
calamities.  The  theatres  and  pu]>lic  places  were 
never  so  crowded.  At  Tivoli  you  hear  it  said  that 
things  will  soon  be  worse  than  ever ;  patriotism  is 
sneered  at,  *  and  through  it  all  we  dance.  One  of 
the  police  reports  says,  that  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
statute  of  Liberty  has  been  placed  this  inscription : 
*  Our  Government  resembles  the  Funeral  Service  ; 
there  is  no  Gloria,  no  Credo  ;  a  long  OfEertory,  and 

*  On  appcllc  la  Patrie  la  Fatra^ne/'  Patraqae  is  slang  lot  an  old, 
worn-out  machine  or  cart. 
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no  Benediction  at  the  end.'  Fashion  was  never  so 
despotic  nor  so  capricious.  It  was  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon that  despair  revived  the  frivolity  of  for> 
mer  times.  New  features,  however,  were  intro- 
dueed.  Our  manners  heeame  eccentric,  disorderly, 
in  fact,  revolutionary ;  triiies  as  well  as  serious 
things  no  longer  knew  rule  or  limit 

*-The  last  thing  abandoned  by  a  party  is  its 
phraseology,  because,  among  })()litical  pai'ties,  as 
elsewhere,  the  vulgar  make  the  language,  and  the 
vulgar  abandon  more  easily  the  ideas  that  have 
been  instilled  into  it  than  the  ^voi-ds  that  it  has 
leai'ut.  When  one  reads  the  harangues  of  the 
time,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could  be  said  simply. 
Soldiers  are  called  warriors  ;  wives,  faithful  com- 
panions ;  children,  pledges  of  love.  Duty  is  never 
mentioned — ^vii*tue  takes  its  place;  no  one  ever 
promises  less  than  to  die  for  his  country  and  for 
liberty.  The  contemptible  part  is,  that  most  of 
the  orators  who  delivered  these  speeches  were 
themselves  almost  as  wearied,  as  disgusted,  and  as 
cold  as  their  hearers ;  bnt  it  is  a  sad  necessity  to 
violent  passions  in  tlieir  decline,  that  long  after 
they  have  lost  all  influence  over  the  hearty  the  ex- 
pressions that  once  were  natural  to  them  survive. 
Any  one  who  had  derived  all  his  iiifornRitiou  from 
the  newspapers  might  have  imagined  that  he  lived 
in  the  midst  of  a  nation  passionately  fond  of  lib- 
erty, and  interested  in  public  affairs.  Their  lan- 
guage had  never  been  more  inllatcd,  nor  their  de- 
mands more  clamorous,  thau  when  they  were  on 
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the  eve  of  fifteen  yeare  of  silenca   To  ascertain 

the  real  power  of  the  press,  attention  should  be 
paid,  not  to  what  it  says,  but  to  the  way  iu  which 
the  public  listens.  Its  veiy  vehemence  is  some- 
times a  forerunner  of  its  entire  extinction;  its 
clamors  are  often  the  i)roof  of  its  perils.  It 
screams  only  because  its  audience  is  growing  deaf, 
and  this  very  deafness  makes  it  safe  to  silence  it"  * 
To  this  graphic  description  of  Do  Tocqueville  I 
shall  only  add  that  French  society,  iu  this  condi- 
tion, was  simply  waiting  for  a  master ;  the  only 
question  now  was  as  to  who  and  what  that  mas- 
ter should  be. 

♦  Memoir  and  Remains  of  Ak-xk  De  TocqueviUe  (English  Translation 
with  Additions),  London,  ISCl,  toL  I.  p.  268. 
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Ai)}-iov  re  av  crpjOKro?  d^vvaTa  /.ii)  ov  jiauoTifXcx 
iyylyeaBar  uauoTrfTO'^  rolyvv  eyyivoj.ilvi}'^  ru 
HOiva,  €X^ea  pitv  ovh  iyyiveTai  rolai  HaHoiai,  (pi\i(xi 
6k  idxvpab  oi  yap  xaKOVvtei  ra  xoiva,  ovynv- 
fpavre?  Ttoievffty  ravto  6k  toiovto  yiverai,  o  av 
npoarai  ri?  rov  6j}ptov  rov?  toiovtov?  navatji.  in  6k 
avrdav  ^co^d^ertxi  nvm^  6rf  vno  rov  6rffA0Vy  J&g?- 
/ia^o/ievoS  6k  av  car  i<pdyrf  ^ovvapxoS  ioov, —  Hbbod* 
OTUBy  Book  IIL,  Chap.  82. 

Napoleon,  though  gigantic  in  irar  and  in  legislation,  was 
impeifeet  and  incoherent  in  both.  He  deprived  France  not 
only  of  liberiy,  but  of  the  wish  for  liberty  f  he  enveloped  her 
in  a  network  of  centralization,  which  stifles  individual  and  cor- 
porate existence,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  despotism  of  an 
assembly  or  of  an  emperor. — ^Db  Tocqueville,  Memoir  atul 
llenmiiiSf  vol.  II.,  p.  108. 
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THE  RISE  OP  NAPOLEOOTSM, 


THE  most  difficult  political  problems  that  a 
nation  has  to  grapple  with  are  those  which 
arise  at  the  close  of  its  civil  wars ;  and  the  ques* 

tions  then  clemandiug  solution  are  likely  to  be  es- 
pecially perplexing  if  the  party  which  threw  itself 
into  rebellion  has  sncceeded  in  winning  its  cause. 
A  revolution  is  the  result  of  real  or  imagined  op- 
pression; and  oppression,  whether  real  or  imag- 
inary, never  fits  a  people  or  a  party  for  the  better 
exercise  of  political  functions.  Whenever  a  class 
of  peo])le,  therefore,  which  has  been  long  op- 
pressed, finds  itself,  by  reason  of  the  fortunes  of 
war,  suddenly  raised  to  a  political  ascendency,  it 
always  finds  itself  at  the  same  time  confronted 
with  difficulties  which  neither  its  training  nor  its 
experience  has  qualified  it  to  surmount  To  find 
the  enemy  and  to  overwhelm  him  requires  a  far 
less  comprehensive  talent  than  that  needed  to 
mould  the  new  elements,  hostile  as  w^ell  as 
friendly,  into  such  a  government  as  shall  embody 
the  political  theories  of  the  victorious  party.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  many  a  time  a  political 
paiiy,  under  the  lead  of  a  skilful  general,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  vanquishing  its  enemies  in 
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the  field,  ODly  to  fall  a  sjiccdy  prey  to  surprising 
and  overwhelming  didiculties  in  the  cabinet 
There  is  nothing  plainer  than  that  revolutions, 
begun  in  the  interests  of  the  eoniinon  people,  linve 
often,  even  when  apparently  successful,  ended  in 
a  more  complete  centralization  and  oppression. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  eicample  of  this 
abandonment  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  in  modern 
history,  is  afforded  by  France  at  the  close  of  the 
great  Revolution. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  fond  notion  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  writei's,  especially  of  French  "writers, 
that  the  government  built  up  by  Napoleon  L  was 
but  the  substantial  embodiment  and  establishment 
of  thos(;  ]>rinciples  which  impelled  the  nation  into 
the  ci\-il  war.  Of  late,  howevei*,  the  scal(\s  have 
fallen  from  a  great  many  eyes,  and  even  French 
historians  are  comini?  to  estimate  in  their  true 
character  the  labors  and  the  permanent  infiuence 
of  the  first  French  Emperor.  The  great  work  of 
Lanfrey  alone  has  been  enough  to  dispel  a  multi- 
tude of  illusions.  I  imai^ine  it  would  be  difficult 
for  auy  one  to  follow  his  volumes  througli  honestly 
without  being  profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact 
of  the  transformation  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
At  the  time  when  the  lie  volution  was  at  it,s 
fiercest  heat,  for  example,  the  all-absorbing  theory 
of  the  revolutionists  was  that  France  should  not 
be  controlled  by  any  one  iiiau,  but  by  the  masses 
of  the  people  at  large.  In  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
however,  the  people  were  as  destitute  of  power 
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and  influence  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  revolationiste  stoutly  mainteined 

that  tlie  ox(H'utive  brancli  of  the  i^overiiineiit,  no 
less  than  the  legislative,  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  people  ;  but  Napoleon  raised  himself  to 
power  without  consulting  the  will  of  the  people , 
and  then  crowned  his  work  of  usurpation  by  re- 
establishing the  principle  of  hereditary  succession. 
The  Revolution  designed  to  give  the  largest  possi- 
ble power  into  the  hands  of  a  I'epresentative  legis- 
Litiire ;  but  the  Emperor  reduced  the  power  of 
the  l^slature  practically  to  nothing.  In  short, 
during  the  Revolution  we  find  the  people  daring 
ever}i;hing  and  suffering  every  tiling  for  the  sake 
of  a  democratic  republic ;  while  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire  we  find  the  same  people  equally  enthusi* 
astic  in  support  of  an  imperial  and  hereditaiy 
monarchy. 

But  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  how  far 
this  change  of  form  was  the  result  of  a  change  of 

political  (h>ctrines.  Had  the  French  people  aban- 
doned their  republican  principles  as  unsound  or 
impracticable;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  had  they 
been  deceived  into  the  belief  that,  while  they  were 
having  an  empire  in  form,  they  Avere  in  reality  en- 
joying the  l)enefits  of  a  repuljlic  \  The  latter  was, 
without  doubt,  substantially  the  fact.  Though 
under  Napoleon  I.,  just  as  later  unck'r  Xaj)()leon 
IIL,  tlie  inteliigt'uce  of  the  uation  saw  clearly 
enough  thi'ough  the  thin  veil  of  republicanism,  and 
though  it  understood  perfectly  the  imperial  chai> 
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acter  of  the  government,  yet  it  would  appear  that 

the  common  people  failed  utterly  to  recognize  the 
impossibility  of  having  a  republican  government 
under  a  hereditary  emperor.  It  may  be  said  that 
both  of  the  emperors  maintained  their  hold  upon 
the  nation  through  two  classes  of  people, — the  first 
embracing  a  small  but  intelligent  minority,  who 
believed  in  an  absolute  government  as  the  best 
Avliich  the  nation  could  have;  the  second,  made  up 
of  the  vast  but  ignorant  majority,  who  were  easily 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  because  they  wei'e 
allowed  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  were  occasion- 
ally consulted,  they  were  exercising  a  real  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  government.  With 
the  firm  support  of  the  former  class  in  the  cabinet^ 
and  with  the  overwhelminij^  numbers  of  the  latter 
as  a  kind  of  ultimate  convt  of  appeal,  Napoleon- 
ism  was  for  a  long  time  able  to  sustain  itself,  even 
in  opposition  to  the  great  mass  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  nation.  "When  at  last  it  gave  way,  the 
world  expressed  its  surprise  and  fell  to  studying 
the  causes  of  the  disaster.  What  had  long  been 
understood  by  the  most  intelligent  observers  came 
liow,  on  closer  oljservation,  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted, namely,  that  Napoleonism  was  imperial  in 
character,  as  well  as  in  name,  and  furthermore, 
that  it  owed  its  success  strictly  to  its  im])erial 
characteristics.  So  far  as  it  was  impciiai,  it  was 
sti*ong;  while  so  far  as  it  professed  to  be  republi- 
can or  democratic,  it  was  simply  a  system  of  ap- 
peai-ances  without  substance,  and  of  pretence  with- 
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out  reality.  That  it  could  have  retained  its  place, 
even  as  long  as  it  did  retain  it,  if  it  had  not  pro- 
fessed democratic  principles,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe ;  but  whether  it  coald  or  could 
not  have  done  so,  of  the  fact  of  its  essential  char- 
acter, there  can  no  longer  be  any  reasonaV)le  doubt. 
The  rise  of  this  fraudulent  system  out  of  the  iniins 
of  the  Revolution  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  examine. 

At  the  nionieut  wlien  tlie  first  Bonapui'te  ap- 
peared upon  the  political  stage,  the  Revolution 
was  in  its  most  chaotic  condition.  The  atrocious 
excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terroi*  had  deprived  the 
country  of  the  services  of  the  best  talent,  and  the 
powers  of  the  government  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  men  equally  remarkable  for  their  brutal- 
ity and  their  incapacity.  The  original  i)urpose  of 
the  Revolution  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  for- 
gotten. The  covp  diktat  of  the  Mountain  had  been 
a  successful  attempt  of  the  minority  to  get  control 
of  the  majority;  it  was  ind(HMl  a  virtual  a])andon- 
ment  of  the  principles  for  which  the  first  blows  of 
the  Revolution  had  been  struck.  The  disorder 
which  arose  as  a  j>ure  result  of  this  action  were  in- 
numerable, and,  from  that  time  on,  the  nation  pre- 
sents the  sad  picture  of  half  a  score  of  factions 
grappling  in  a  death-struggle  with  on(*  another, 
not  for  the  sake  of  principle,  but  solely  for  the 
sake  of  jK>wer. 

No  party  had  become  so  completely  triumphant 
as  to  be  sure  of  permanent  rule ;  no  faction  had 
obtained  m  exclusive  an  influence  as  to  discourage 
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tlie  ambition  of  the  aspiiiug  and  tlie  violent.  And 
this  was  not  all,  nor  was  it  the  worst  For  rea- 
sons which  in  the  last  chapter  I  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent, there  was  prevailing  in  the  nation  so  notable 
a  want  of  moral  tone,  as  well  as  so  morbid  a  crav- 
ing for  the  sensational,  that  the  people  were  in  no 
condition  to  be  repelled  })y  the  most  audacions 
scrupulousness,  or  to  be  shocked  by  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a 
field  pivseiitiiig  larger  possil)ilities  to  a  great,  ])ad 
genius  like  Napoleon,  than  that  which  opened  be- 
fore him  dm'ing  the  latter  days  of  the  Kevolution. 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  and  one  on 
which  Mr.  Lanfrey  in  Iiis  recent  histoiy  has  laid 
great  stress,  that  the  education  of  Napoleon  was 
in  closest  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  country. 
The  *'bias  of  his  character,"  was  early  fixed,  per- 
haps even  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  The  island  on 
which  the  family  of  Bonapartes  had  its  home, 
had  scarcely  eniero:ed  from  the  Middle  Aires.  Cor- 
sica,  in  its  struggle  for  independence,  had  fought 
with  an  imscrupulous  desperation  worthy  of  the 
most  ferocious  Italian  republic.  The  Bonapartes 
were  high  in  rank  and  influential  in  society.  They 
threw  everything  into  the  contest  But  at  last  the 
end  came ;  for  no  amount  of  heroism  and  devotion 
could  resist  the  overwhelming  j)ower  of  France. 
The  last  standard  of  Corsica  went  down  in  1769, 
and  two  months  after  that  event  Napoleon  was  bom. 

But  even  when  Fiance  had  taken  possession  of 
Corsica,  the  island  was  by  no  means  subdued 
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With  that  tenacious  persistency  of  opposition 

^\  liicL,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ]>efore,  had  so 
successfully  defied  the  llomans,  the  Corsican  chiefs 
threw  themselves  into  the  mountain  &stnesses, 
and  had  to  be  hunted  out  one  by  one.  Their 
struggle  was  iu  many  respects  similar  to  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Saxons  against  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
land. The  contest  threatened  to  be  perpetual, 
and  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  Napoleon  that  this 
slow  work  of  conquest  was  going  on.  Stories  of 
these  bloody  deeds  were  the  first  intellectual  food 
Avith  which  the  mother,  l)urning  with  patriotic 
hatred,  fed  the  precocious  imagination  of  her 
child.  In  1789  Bonaparte  wi*ote  to  the  Corsican 
chief  Paoli :  "  I  was  bom  when  my  country  was 
biukiug ;  .the  cries  of  the  dying,  the  groans  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  tears  of  despair  surrounded  my 
cradle  from  my  birth." 

Pcrha]-s  these  facts  were  enough  to  explain 
Bonaparte's  early  tiansformation  from  childhood 
into  manhood.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  himself  once 
affirnuMl,  that  men  mature  suddenly  on  the  field 
of  battle,  it  is  no  less  the  fact  that  the  turmoils  of 
civil  war  are  destructive  of  all  the  best  character- 
istics of  boyhood.  But  whether  these  suiround- 
ings  were  sullicient  in  themselves  to  ai'coiuit  for 
his  remarkable  development  or  not,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  his  growth  the  period  of  childhood 
wa^  Dracticallv  omitted.  All  testimonv  ai^rees 
that  with  his  tiist  inteliii^ence  he  manifested  an 

intensity  of  political  feeling  such  as  ordinarily 
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comes  only  with  inatiirity.  It  was  of  an  ini])()r- 
tance  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  that  his 
intensit}^  of  character  was  so  early  developed,  and 
that  liis  first  notions  of  ixovernnient  were  associ- 
ttteil  with  relentless  power,  rather  than  with  the 
principles  of  justica 

This  exceptional  character  of  the  parentage  and 
infancy  of  Bonaparte  made  the  first  tea  yeais  of 
his  life  a  kind  of  anachronism.  The  circnmstances 
and  training  which  influenced  his  early  years  were 
characteristic  of  the  twelfth  century  rather  than 
of  the  eighteenth.  It  is  not  altogether  strange, 
therefore,  that,  as  his  temperament  began  to  unfold 
itself,  it  displayed  the  peculiar  eliaracteristics  of 
au  inijx'rious  leader  who  had  been  boru  and  reared 
in  the  Middle  Age&  Had  his  lot  been  cast  amon^ 
the  mediaeval  chieftains  of  Spain,  he  would  have 
found  congenial  s2)irits  among  the  Laras  and  tlie 
Gasti'oes ;  had  he  lived  in  Italy,  he  would  probably 
have  secured  an  unenviable  immortality  by  the 
side  of  iVzzolino  da  lloniano  in  the  Inferno  of 
Daute.'^ 

•  Couiil  anjthiii{^  describe  more  exquisitely  one  of  the  most  striking" 
traits  of  Nai)olcon^8  character  than  the  following  anecdote  of  Azzolino  ? 

Being  one  day  with  the  Emperor  on  hoiBebadc,  with  all  their  people, 
they  hud  a  wager  as  to  which  of  them  had  the  most  beautiful  sword. 
The  Emperor  drew  from  its  sheath  bis  own,  which  was  wonderfnllj 
gazniahed  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Then  said  Messer  Azzolino: 
*It  ia  very  bi  autiful,  but  mine,  without  any  great  ornament,  is  far 
more  beautiful  ; '  and  ho  drew  it  forth.  Then  six  hundrecl  knights, 
who  were  with  liim,  all  drew  theirs.  When  the  Emx)eror  beheld  this 
cloud  of  Kwords,  he  said,  'Yours  is  the  most  beautiful.' 
NoccUe  Antic/Wf  No.  83,  as  quoted  by  LongftUow  in,  Note  on  Jtyerno,  zii« 
110. 
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His  father  had  died  early,  leaving  a  large  fam- 
ily  in  absolute  poverty,  and,  therefore,  both  at 
Brienne  and  afterward  at  Paris,  wLere  tLe  young 
student  ^veut  in  1785,  he  was  obliged  to  remaiu 
completely  isolated  from  society.  He  soon  gained 
a  reputation  for  being  a  good  scholar  in  the  math- 
ematics, and  for  being  thoroughly  unsocial.  He 
was  morose,  and  had  no  companions.  A  fair  pro* 
portion  of  his  working  time  was  spent  in  the  rou- 
tine of  bis  studies,  Avliile  bis  reei'eation  consisted 
in  making  himself  familiar  with  the  few  authors 
who  were  to  exert  an  influence  on  his  subsequent 
life  and  cbaracter. 

If  one  were  to  select  from  tbe  whole  ranj^e  of 
historical  literature  two  books  fitted  to  satisfy  the 
intellectual  hunger  of  so  restless,  craving,  and  am- 
bitious a  student  of  war  as  Napoleon,  what  would 
they  be,  if  not  Plutarch  and  the  Commentaries  of 
GaBsar  ?  Over  these  books  the  young  dreamer  of 
military  ^lory  spent  bis  days  and  bis  nights,  until 
they  became  woven  into  the  very  tissnes  of  his 
charactei*.  Before  he  left  Brienne  his  ideals  were 
fixed,  and  those  ideals  were  tbe  military  heroes  of 
antiquity.  Thus,  u])  to  the  time  when  he  became 
an  officer  in  the  French  army,  the  influences  which 
unite  to  make  up  character  had  been  in  his  case 
sometbinc^  entirely  foreign  to  liis  age  and  country. 
Without  figure  of  speech,  they  might  be  called 
'  barbaric  When  Napoleon  firat  began  to  belong 
to  bistorv,  lie  not  oidv  seemed  to  be,  as  indeed  be 
pretended  to  be,  but  he  really  was^  a  barbarian.  ' 
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And  in  cultivated  society  does  not  genuine  bar- 
barism always  carry  with  it  a  kind  of  fascination  ? 

Culturii  uud  morality  have  so  maii\'  liositations,  so 
many  misgivings,  so  many  second  thoughts^  that 
thoy  often  lose  the  main  chance  and  appear  weak, 
wliile  the  simple  and  intense  i)assions  of  Tjarbarisin 
strike  suddenly  and  achieve  brilliantly.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  mail  of  hiii'hest  culture  is  often  not  the 
man  for  the  direst  emergency ;  hence  it  is  some- 
times that,  in  the  most  desperate  situation,  he  who 
feels  simply  and  wills  strongly  carries  ofE  the 
palm.  And  it  is  to  such  a  victor  that  vulgar  soci- 
ety is  wout  to  shout  its  loudest  paeans  of  praise. 
France  was  in  just  the  condition  to  take  up  such 
a  character  most  willingly  and  most  heartily.  If 
there  was  any  on(}  want  tliat  \vas  felt  more  than 
any  other,  it  was  the  want  of  a  man  with  strong 
feeling,  a  powerful  will,  and  a  commanding  intel* 
ligence.  Napoleon  was  just  such  a  man  of  feeling 
and  will,  with  the  addition  of  a  great  intellect. 

Thei*e  is  one  other  feature  of  Napoleon's  charac- 
ter which  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  without 
d(>ul)t  it  was  one  of  the  most  im])()rtant  elements 
of  his  peculiar  success.  I  refer  to  his  freedom 
from  all  restraints  of  morality  and  good  faith.  It 
would  doubtless  l)e  unreasonable  to  ('xj)ect  a  man 
ti  aiii(^<l  as  Napoleon  had  been  to  play  the  part  of 
a  Washington,  or  perhaps  even  to  understand  his 
true  mission.  Professor  Se(?ley  has  somewhere 
remarked  that  military  govcj'nment  and  civU  gov- 
ernment are  so  very  different  things^  that  a  man 
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who  has  a  decided  genius  for  either  of  them  is  not 
likely  to  excel  at  the  saiiuj  time  iu  the  other. 
The  remark  is  just,  and  therefore  it  might  have 
been  predicted  with  great  certainty  from  the  first 
that  Napoleon  Avould  turn  out  to  be  something  of 
a  tyrant ;  but  it  was  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
he  would  be  a  tyrant  having  some  fixed  belief,  de- 
voted to  some  cause  more  noble  tlian  that  of  self. 
He  was  sure  to  be  naiTOW-minded  and  haid,  but 
narrow-mindedness  and  hardness  are  not  mcompat- 
ible  with  fidelity  and  even  generosity.  And  jet, 
Avhen  we  look  for  tliese  and  other  moral  qualities 
in  Napoleon,  they  elude  our  searcL  His  charac- 
ter was  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  com- 
mon men.  A¥e  judge  of  men  ordinarily  l)y  a 
moral  code,  simply  because  they  give  evideiu-e  of 
some  imderstanding  of  virtue  and  duty.  But  to 
a])ply  such  a  code  to  the  life  of  Xapoleon  is  sim- 
ply absurd ;  as  absui'd  as  to  apply  it  to  the  deeds 
of  childi'en  who  have  not  yet  any  discrimination 
of  right  and  wrong,  or  of  truth  and  falsehood.  If 
there  had  been  any  ground  for  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  removed  by  the  recent  publication 
of  his  works.  His  despatches  and  correspondence 
dis])lay  the  fact  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  resort 
to  the  most  elaborate  falsehood  wlieiK  \'er  false- 
hood would  best  serve  his  ])urpose.  His  ingenuity 
in  misrej)r(*s<Mitation  amounted  to  real  genius. 
We  soon  cease  to  l)e  astonished  at  the  frequency 
of  his  lies,  only  to  be  amazed  at  their  audacity 
and  their  currency.   In  his  military  campaigns  he 
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inau^rated  a  system  of  pillage  unknown  in  the 

liistorv  of  tlie  world  since  the  famous  taking  of 
Coi  iutli  1)V  the  Uoiaaus.  II(^  rc>l)bed  tiie  nations 
not  only  of  their  power,  but  of  their  works  of 
genius ;  despoiling  them  at  once  of  their  wealth 
and  of  their  liistory  and  their  glory.  In  the  name 
of  expediency  he  did  not  hesitate  to  put  to  the 
sword,  in  cold  blood,  a  disarmed  garrison  to  whom 
lie  had  just  ])romise(l  protection  in  case  of  surren- 
der ;  and  in  the  same  campaign  he  sought  to  rid 
himself  by  poison  of  his  own  wounded  soldiers 
whom  it  was  conv^enient  to  leave  behind.*  When 
there  was  anything  to  ];e  gained,  he  could  talk 
most  pathetically  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  willing  to 
make  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  single  life:  but 
when  the  necessity  was  removed,  h(»  had  no  com- 
punction in  ordering  a  battle  and  having  men 
killed,  merely  to  afford  a  spectacle  for  his  mis- 
tress,  f 

*  The  xeaponse  of  Svzgeon  Deagenettes  to  tihe  propositiou  of  Bona- 
porte  is  historical :  "  Sixe,  my  art  teaches  me  to  oare  men,  not  to  kin 
them.**  On  the  whole  snhgect  tiie  zeasoning  of  Lanfr^  (vol.  I.  p.  202 
aeq*)  is  oondiu^ve. 

f  These  are  severe  words,  bnt  here  are  two  facts  on  which  they  axe 
f>  founded.  On  the  3lst  of  ^March,  1797,  he  wrote  from  Klagenfarth,  to 
tbc  Archdulco  Charles,  a  celobratcd  l<'tt*  r.  in  which  he  invited  that 
Prmce  to  earn  the  title  of  benefactor  of  humanity.  Ilis  army,  at  the 
moment,  was  in  danger  of  annihilation,  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
prcKsod  on  toward.s  the  Austrian  capital,  in  oxpcctatiou  of  reinforce- 
ment f  ro:u  Lhe  Army  of  the  Rhine.  When  he  found  that  the  Directory 
had  kept  the  Teinfoi-cemcnts  back,  and  that  he  was  in  presence  of  the 
most  imminent  peril,  ho  wrote  the  letter  in  whidi  ooeors  this  passage  : 

If  the  ovextnres  of  peace  whidi  I  have  the  honor  to  make  could  save 
the  life  of  a  single  man,  I  shoold  feel  prouder  of  the  dvio  crown  which 
would  be  my  reward  than  of  all  the  monmfnl  glory  of  nuUtaiy  sao- 
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I  referred  to  Napoleon  as  l)ein2^  free  from  all 
restraints  of  morality  and  good  faitli,  and  I  think 
the  facts  fully  warrant  the  phrase.  And  yet  how 
inaiiy  there  are  wlio  profess  for  Napoleon  a  |)ro- 
fouiid  admiratiou  !  Where  is  there  a  spirited  boy 
who  has  not  wished  that  the  Emperor  had  con-' 
quered  at  Waterloo,  and  who  has  not  felt  the 
blood  tingle  in  his  veins  with  indignation,  that 
such  a  paragon  of  power  should  be  sent  to  lan- 
guish at  St.  Helena  ?  But  the  fact  is  not  difficult 
to  exj)lain.  There  is  a  qnality  in  liuman  nature 
that  refuses  to  be  shocked  even  at  the  worst 
crimes,  when  those  crimes  attend  upon  great  sue 
cess.  There  is  something  captivating  even  in 
lying,  when  lying  becomes  a  fine  art.  Crimes 
which  in  the  vulgar  are  rewarded  with  ignominy, 
awaken  a  kind  of  admiration  when  they  are  so 
colossal  as  to  l)ec'om(^  siiljlime. 

When  Napoleon  first  began  to  figure  in  history, 
his  character  was  fully  established.  It  must  be 
said,  moreover,  that  to  the  end  he  was  one  of  the 
most  consistent  of  men.  In  proof  of  this  there 
still  exists  an  essay  written  in  early  life,  in  which 
his  ideas  of  statesmanship  are  developed.  It  reads 

0688."  These  are  doabUees  noble  words,  but  hevo  is  another  fact  which 
occurred  in  the  same  year,  and  which  will  servo  as  an  interpretation. 

Las  Casas,  in  bis  Memorial^  gives  it  in  the  words  of  Xaiwlcon  himself: 
"  Walkin;^  witli  her  (that  ia,  his  mistress)  one  tlay,  in  the  midst  of  our 
posilioii  iu?ar  the  Col  do  Tenda,  the  idea  suddenly  oc:i;urrod  to  mo 
that  I  would  let  her  see  sometliiiif^  of  a  battle,  and  I  ordered  an  attack 
to  bo  made  by  tho  advance  pcsta.  Wo  won,  it  is  true,  but  (he  combat 
wutdy  ofcoume^  result  in  nothing.  The  attack  wim  0  pure  fancy  ^  but, 
for  oSL  ihaJt^  wmfew  men  were  Itft  m  the  ground,^ 
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as  though  it  were  the  ardent  eoiu  l visions  of  a  boy 
who  had  just  read  Machiavelli's  Prince,  and  adopted 
liis  ]K)liti('al  theories.  His  philosophy  was  already 
the  philosophy  of  success.  lie  ])rof esses  to  have 
been  in  active  sympathy  with  the  Girondists  until 
their  fall,  when  his  sympathy  was  transferred  to 
theii*  victorious  eiieniies.  lie  argues  that  it  was 
an  act  of  good  citizenship  to  join  the  party  of  the 
Mountain,  because  the  Mountain  had  i^roved  itself 
the  stroiig(»st ;  and  if  lie  does  not  convince  his 
reader  of  the  truth  of  his  proj)osition,  he  at  least 
shows  with  what  force  the  idea  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  own  mind.* 

We  see,  then,  the  character  of  Bonaparte  wlien 
he  b^an  to  be  a  power  among  the  turbulent  ele- 
ments of  Prance.  Calculating  self-interest  had 
completely  overwhelmed  every  other  motive,  lie 
was  free  from  every  scruple  and  proof  against 
every  impetuosity.  On  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
})urty  ill  power,  he  was  ready  to  l)e  reconciled  with 
the  conquered  in  case  of  any  sudden  reverse  of  the 

*  Thia  cs?Ray,  tho  fhuper  de  Bmncaire,  contained  sentiments,  how- 
over,  which,  at  the  time  ho  \v;vs  attempting  to  rise,  were  exceedingly 
troul)l<  s()mc  to  llonaii.irio  Wlien  lio  wan  arrested,  jnst  after  the  Ninth 
Tliennidor,  lie  gave  order.s  to  have  all  the  copies  destroyed,  and  al-^o 
to  have  the  s])eeches,  which  he  had  made  at  the  Club,  a.scribed  to  Ida 
brother  Lucien,  though  Lucien  at  the  time  was  too  3  oung  to  have 
spoken  them.  On  the  Twentieth  Thennidor,  less  than  ten  days  later, 
as  if  to  giTo  a  oertiftoate  of  political  orthodoxy,  he  wrote :  was 
somewhat  affected  at  the  fate  of  the  yonng^rBobespierre,  whom  I  liked 
and  whom  I  believed  pore,  bat  I  would  have  pomiazded  my  own  father 
with  my  own  hand,  if  he  had  aspired  after  despotism.**— £a9^/yit;y,  toL 
I.  p.  80. 
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wheel  of  fortune.  With  the  chaotic  elements  of  a 
revolutionary  government  before  him,  and  waiting 

for  a  master  to  mould  them,  this  predestined  favor- 
ite of  fortune  entered  upon  his  work  with  no  guide 
but  his  own  genius,  and  no  rule  of  action  but  his 
own  ideal  of  i^reatness. 

The  Constitution  of  the  year  III.,  all  things 
considered,  was  the  best  that  the  Revolution  pro- 
duced. The  Convention  which  framed  it  had  l)e- 
come  weary  of  the  fi'enzy  and  delirium  of  the  mul- 
titude. It  was  a  reaction  towai'd  a  healthful  pub- 
lic sentiment,  but  it  was  a  violent  reaction.  It 
closed  the  Jacobin  clul)s,  it  disarmed  the  fau- 
bourgs, it  repealed  the  work  of  the  terrorists,  it 
was,  in  short,  a  vigorous  effort  to  return  to  ways 
of  order  and  ^ood  goverinnont. 

But  that  eifort,  from  its  very  violence,  contained 
in  itself  immense  possibilities  of  harm.  It  was 
able  to  acconi]^lish  its  ends  only  by  subduing  and 
muzzling  the  populace,  and  by  this  very  act  it  cut 
off  its  own  principal  support.  Thus  the  Conven- 
tion, though  it  left  some  of  the  most  liberal  laws 
that  France  lias  ever  possessed,  lost  its  hold  upon 
the  multitude.  Furthermore,  the  distrust  of  the 
Convention  on  the  part  of  the  p()j)ulace,  and  of  the 
populace  on  the  ])art  of  the  Convention,  was  com- 
pletely rcci])rocal.  All  powei*  was  for  the  time 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Convention,  and  conse- 
quently the  Constitution  wliieh  it  bequeathed  to 
the  nation  was  framed  so  as  to  give  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  the  lai'gest  possible  in- 
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de]>emlencc  of  the  legislature.  This  was  the  great 
defect  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  a  fatal  one. 
Thei*e  was  sure  to  spring  up  as  a  result  of  this 
uctiou  a  violent  antagonism  1)etween  the  two 
])ranclies  of  the  govc^rninent,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  a  mediatorial  power  by  means  ol  which 
it  was  possil)le  to  prevent  either  an  open  rupture  or 
a  complete  submisssion.  Then,  too,  as  if  for  the 
pm'pose  of  hastening  the  very  evils  which  they  had 
thus  provided  for,  the  Convention  decreed  that  two- 
thirds  of  its  own  number  should  hold  seats  in  the 
legislatui'e  about  to  assemble,  while  one-third  only 
should  be  newly  elected  by  the  people.*  This  was 
justly  regarded  as  an  insult  to  tlie  nation.  Tlie 
hostility  to  the  Decrees  that  had  been  enaeted  was 
most  intense.  When  they  were  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote,  however,  the  ])eople  of  the  country 
districts,  ^vith  that  blind  custom  which  no  tyranny 
provokes  them  to  break  through,  not  only  ratified 
the  action  of  the  Convention,  but  ratified  it  by  a 
large  majority.  In  ex})lanati()n  of  this  action, 
Lanfrey  has  remarked  that,  in  a  choice  l^etween 
known  and  unknown  evils,  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple; will  invarial)ly  ejnl)i'ac(i  the  former  as  the  safer 
of  the  two.  But  ^vhether  or  not  this  explanation 
alone  is  sufficient,  Paris  did  not  acquiesce.  Her 
tribunes  resounded  with  most  vehement  declama- 

•  The  "Dccrc<^8."  ro  often  rfferrod  to  in  the  history  of  this  period, 
were  :  first,  the  tloclaratioa  tliat  two-thirds  of  the  Couv(!ution  should  sit 
in  the  new  legislature  ;  and  Kccondly,  that  these  two-thiids  should  be 
chosen  by  tho  electoral  colleges. 
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tions.  At  length  the  pe()i)le  of  the  capital,  finding 
tliat  tlicir  a|)])eaLs  to  tlie  natiun  \vcr<j  in  Nuiii,  de- 
teriiiiuiid  to  resoii  to  arms. 

It  was  easy  for  the  insurgents  to  get  control  of 
the  national  guard,  which  numbered  forty  thou- 
sand men.  Tlie  army  of  the  Convention  nmubered 
only  eight  thousand.  As  it  became  certain  that 
an  attack  would  be  made,  it  was  manifestly  of  the 
highest  iui])()rtance  that  tlie  troops  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  be  ably  commanded.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion, BaiTas  was  chosen  commander-in-chiel 
He  had  seen  the  flash  of  Bonaparte's  genius  at 
Toulon,  and  I'eque.steil  tliat  tlie  young  artilleryman 
might  be  made  his  second  in  command.  Na|X)leon 
in  his  memoirs  declares  that  he  hesitated  long 
whether  to  accept  the  command ;  not,  indeed,  as  he 
clearly  intimates,  because  he  had  any  thought  as  to 
which  side  was  in  the  right,  but  because  he  was  in 
some  doubt  which  party  could  be  made  to  suc- 
ceed. 

But  he  accepted  the  sword  of  the  Convention. 
He  spent  the  night  in  posting  his  eight  thousand 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries.  On  the 
next  day,  when  the  National  Guard  appeared,  they 
found  every  avenue  of  approach  bristling  with 
cannon.  After  some  hesitation  they  advanced  to 
the  attack,  l)ut  the  artilh^ry  of  the  Convention 
ploughed  their  ranks  through  and  through.  In  an 
hour  after  Bonaparte  had  mounted  the  saddle  the 
battle  was  over  and  the  National  Guard  dispersed. 
BaiTas  made  haste  to  send  in  his  resignation,  and 
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Bonaparte'  was  ii])i)()inte(l  General  of  tlie  Interior. 
Such  was  the  13th  Vendemiaire. 

Now  iu  this  straggle  the  victorioas  Convention 
Mould  seom  to  have  been  teclinically  iu  the  right, 
and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whetlu  r  the  day  was 
not  a  fatal  one  for  the  nation.  The  country  had 
conlii  iuetl  ])y  its  vote,  not  only  the  Constitution, 
l)ut  tlie  Decrees.  And  \'et  the  opposition  which 
had  just  shown  itself  wiUing  to  resort  to  arms  was 
made  up  of  a  class  which  it  was  l)y  no  means  safe 
to  alienate.  Indeed,  it  Avas  tlie  very  party  with 
which  the  Convention  had  just  acted,  in  opposition 
to  the  extreme  democrats.  It  included  the  most 
enlightened  populace  of  Paris.  It  embraced  the 
National  Guard,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  electoral 
body  of  the  city,  the  brilliant  middle  class,  in  short 
the  w^hole  of  tliat  tliird  estate  which  had  done  so 
much  for  the  nation,  and  N\hich  during  the  past 
years  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  populace 
of  the  faubourgs.  Suspicion  had  been  thrown  on 
this  i)arty  by  the  Decrees  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  striving  to  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  so  many  humiliations.  They  were  en- 
dea\'oring  to  recover  an  influence  wliieh  was  justly 
theirs,  when  all  at  oncetlicx-  ^vere  overwhelmed  l)y 
a  measure  of  distrust,  and  deprived  of  the  fruits 
of  what  they  regai-ded  as  their  rightful  coiKjuest. 

The  Convention  sustained  in  one  respect  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  country  at  large  as  at  a 
later  period  did  the  government  of  Napoleon  III. 
In  a  vote  taken  by  the  people  exercising  imiversal 
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franchise,  it  could  boast  of  a  majority ;  ami  yet  it 

liad  ai  iayed  against  it  the  great  mass  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  nation,  for  the  reason  that  it  had 
deprived  intelligent  men  of  their  legitimate  hope 
of  influencing  the  government.    The  victory  of 
the  13th  Vencleiuiuire  had  conHrmed  this  alienation. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  henceforth  a  spii'it  of 
hostility  to  the  Convention  would  pervade  all  the 
ranks  of  intelligence  in  tlie  nation.    Di-iven  from 
the  legislative  body  l)y  the  Decrees  and  their  con- 
firmation, the  spiiit  of  hostility  betook  itself  to 
iho  executive;  as  its  stroni^hohl.    At  the  first  elec- 
tion  tlic  deputies  added  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention in  order  to  form  the  legislature  were  chosen 
from  the  hostile  party.    The  Convention  replied 
by  calling  into  the  Directory  five;  regicides  of  a 
radical  type.   As  neither  the  legislative  nor  the 
executive  body  had  any  control  over  the  other,  and 
as  they  were  now  in  o])en  antagonism,  it  folloAved 
that  there  was  no  way  of  settling  the  difficulties 
but  by  a  resoi*t  to  force.   It  might  have  all  been 
avoi<U*(l  if  the  Convention  had  sinij)ly  renicnilx'red 
and  acted  on  one  of  the  most  obvious  princi])les  of 
political  science.    It  was  enunciated  by  Aristotle 
and  more  fully  elaborated  by  Cicero,  that  a  gov- 
ernment, to  l)e  (efficient  and  worthy  of  confidence, 
must  conserve  at  once  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  the  land,  and  no  subsequent  experience  has 
shown  (hilt  their  assertions  wcrr  ill  fnun(h'd  or  of 
limited  application.    It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
truth,  that  a  nation  is  in  the  greatest  peril  when 
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those  iu  power  cease  to  regai'd  these  interests,  and 
I'ely  solely  upon  the  most  ignorant  class  for  sup* 
port ;  and  this  was  just  the  condition  of  France 
when  Napoleon  took  coniniaud  of  the  army. 

Meantime  the  liith  Vendemiaire  had  revealed 
to  the  different  parties  the  weight  of  the  sword. 

On  the  one  liand  it  liad  taufjht  autliority  how,  at 
all  hazards,  it  must  rely  on  the  army ;  on  the  otlier, 
it  had  shown  the  army  how  it  could  dispose  of 
authority.  It  thus  opened  wide  the  doors  to  a 
new  militai'j  government. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  this  connection  to 
notice  that  the  foreign  poliey  of  France  dui'ing  the 
lievolutiou,  had,  up  to  the  time  of  whieh  we  are 
speakiug,  been  purely  a  defensive  one.  Since  the 
outbreak  in  1789  the  country  had  entrenched 
itself  firmly  in  the  doctrine  that  every  nation 
should  be  allow^ed  to  control  its  own  internal 
affairs,  and  that  no  foreign  power  should  be  per- 
mitted, under  any  circumstances,  the  ])rivilege  of 
interference.  Bnt  immediately  after  the  a])point- 
ment  of  Bonaparte  all  was  changed.  The  doc- 
tnne  which  had  hitherto  been  such  an  element  of 
moral  power  in  the  condnct  of  its  foreign  relations 
was  cast  aside,  or,  rather,  it  was  reversed.  An  ag- 
gressive policy  was  adopted,  and  Italy  was  destined 
to  feel  the  first  blow^ 

Nothing  is  now  plainer  than  that  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Napoleon,  in  1796,  was  in  most  positive 
antagonism  with  the  habit  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  lie  volution.    It  was  in  no  sense  a  war  for 
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principles  or  for  i  iglit,  but  a  war  for  aggrandize- 
ment. It  was  tlie  lu'Lj'iiiiiini]^  of  i\  ])()licy  of  ofEeti- 
sive  warfare,  of  wliicli  it  ^vas  impofi>;?il>le  to  foresee 
the  end.  Moreover,  Italy  was  regarded,  not  as  an 
oppressed  nation  to  be  delivered,  but  as  a  rich 
country  to  be  seized.* 

The  relations  of  Bonaparte  with  the  Directory 
daring  this  war  afford  us  admirable  material  for 
the  study  of  liis  cliaracter.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Lanfr(;y  that  the  Directory  liad  already  begun  to 
fear  the  power  of  the  General,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  knew  that  he  was  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  themselves.  Above  all  tilings,  therefore, 
it  was  essential  that  he  should  not  be  alienated. 
As  Bonaparte  knew  well  how  indispensable  his 
services  were  to  tlie  Directory,  and  as  it  became 
more  and  more  apparent  that  they  too  regarded 
these  services  as  indispensable,  his  imperious  will 
was  held  under  no  restraint  whatever.  We  see, 
in  consequence,  the  spectacle  of  a  general  vvho, 
though  acting  nominally  under  the  ordei*s  of  the 
Directory,  followed  their  instructions  only  so  far 
as  these  instructions  would  best  subserve  his  pur- 

*  The  procluinut  ion  of  Xapoleou  on  taking  tlic  field  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  campaign  was  a  war  of  conquest  and  not  a  war  of  liberty  : 

Soldiers,  you  are  hungry  and  nearly  naked.  The  government  owes 
yoa  much ;  it  can  do  nothing  for  yon.  Yonx  oooiage  and  patience  do 
you  honor,  hut  oaxmot  procure  you  either  profit  or  gloiy.  I  come  to 
lead  yon  into  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  world.  There  yon  will  find 
rich  provisions  and  great  towns.  There  you  will  find  glory,  honor,  and 
riches.  Soldiers  of  Italy,  can  your  courage  fall  you?"  Is  this  less 
haT])aroiiB  than  tho  speech  which  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hanni- 
bal? 
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pose.    In  so  important  a  matter  even  as  the  fram- 

of  treaties,  he  scarcely  hesitated  to  act  in  most 
llagrant  viohition  of  his  orders.  And  yet  during 
all  this  high-handed  work  of  erasing  state  boun- 
daries, of  overtlirowint;  tiiiu'-hoiiored  governments, 
and  of  setting  up  pseiido-repul^iics,  the  Directoiy 
had  no  word  of  rebuke  to  utter.  When  he  car- 
ried out  their  directions,  they  applauded;  when  he 
violated  them,  they  ratified. 

The  process  by  which  Napoleon  acquired  his 
strange  masteiy  of  the  army  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  lie  lost  no  oj)portuuity  of  availing 
himself  of  the  riches  of  hich  he  had  spoken  in 
his  first  proclamation.  His  profound  knowledge 
of  huuian  nature  1(m1  liiui  to  take  nothing  for  him- 
self, while  he  gave  unbounded  opportunities  to  his 
subordinates.  He  knew  well  that  it  was  of  far 
more  consequence  to  him  that,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  should  be  able  to  boast  that  he  remained 
poor  while  others  became  rich,  than  that  he  should 
become  possessor  of  millions.  The  scandalous  for- 
tunes which  most  of  his  generals  acquired  only 
gave  .him  the  more  absolute  empire  over  them, 
while  they  in  no  way  weakened  his  i^opularity  at 
home.  His  favorite  method  was  to  i^ive  them  a 
mission  in  which  large  sums  of  money  passed 
through  their  hands  without  any  supervision ;  and 
then,  if  they  took  no  advantage  of  these,  he 
laughed  at  their  scruples.  When  he  wanted  rein- 
forcements from  the  ai*my  of  the  Alps,  he  wix>te  to 
Kellermann,  the  general  in  command:  ''Help  us 
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as  promptly  as  possible,  if  you  wish  us  to  send 

you  any  more  seven  liundred  tlioiisand  francs." 
OncQ  he  was  offered  a  present  of  four  million 
francs  by  the  Duke  of  Modena.  He  replied, 
coldly,  "  Xo,  I  thank  you  ;  for  such  a  sum  I  am 
not  goini^  to  put  myself  into  your  power."  He 
preferred  to  confiscate  the  whole,  as  he  afterwards 
did;  not  for  himself,  but  for  those  from  whose 
Lands  lie  awaited  still  greater  power. 

If  the  Directory  raised  a  complaining  voice,  he 
knew  of  an  effectual  solace.  On  one  such  occasion 
he  sent  a  hundred  of  the  finest  horses  in  Lonil)ardy 
to  the  Directory  as  a  ]>resent,  "to  replace,"  as  he 
wrote,  ^^the  middling  horses  now  harnessed  to 
your  carriages."  The  government,  too,  was  in  the 
direst  need  of  money;  and  Bonaparte  kej)t  a 
steady  stream  of  it  flowing  toward  Paris.  Every 
city  which  the  army  approached  wbb  laid  under 
heavy  contribution.  Milan,  for  exanijde,  ])erliaps 
in  despaii*  of  making  a  successful  resistance,  ven- 
tured to  put  to  the  test  the  commander's  magnan- 
imity by  spontaneously  making  the  fii-st  advances 
toward  submission.  What  was  its  reward  ^  It 
had  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  the  French 
for  the  price  of  twenty  millions  of  francs.  In 
Bonaparte's  letter  to  the  Directory  on  the  affair 
are  to  be  found  these  words  :  "The  country  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  world,  but  entirely  exhausted 
by  five  years  of  war."  The  Directory  accepted 
tlie  twenty  millions  complacently,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  giver  their  smile  of  approbation. 
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At  about  the  same  time,  Turguet,  appealing  to 

Bonaparte  for  contributions  to  the  navy,  said: 
"Let  us  make  Italy  proud  of  contributing  to  the 
splendor  of  our  marine.'^  It  was  much  as  if,  when 
Germany,  at  the  close  of  the  recent  war,  was  in 
the  act  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  French 
indemuity,  Von  Hoon  had  written  to  Bismai'ck, 
''Let  us  make  France  proud  of  contributing  to  the 
splendor  of  our  navy."  It  was  impudence  fairly 
sublime. 

But  that  which  better  than  all  else  reveals 
Bonaparte's  method  was  his  dealing  with  the  Re- 
public of  V(uiice.  By  \vliiit  Lanfrey  calls  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  his  campaigns,  lie  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  western  portion  of  Northern  Italy. 
It  was  not  strange  that  he  coveted  the  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic.  Let  us  glance  at  the  method  by 
which  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 

In  the  early  ])art  of  the  struggle  which  had  been 
going  on,  Venice  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
strictest  neutrality.  But  at  length  a  dilhculty  • 
arose  which  afforded  a  pi'etext  for  war.  A  French 
captain  ventured  to  push  his  vessel  up  into  the 
..vicinity  of  the  Venetian  powder-magazine,  in  viola- 
tion of  a  general  law  which  had  always  been  re- 
s]x  cted  by  foreign  powers.  The  Venetian  com- 
niaiKK'r  remonstrated,  l)ut  received  so  insulting  a 
reply,  that  lui  fired  upon  the  French  mau-of-war. 
The  affair  could  have  been  easily  settled,  but  under 
existing  circumstances  it  was  as  sure  to  produce 
an  explosion  as  though  Captain  Laugier  hud 
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dropped  a  shell  into  the  middle  of  the  Venetian 

powder-liouse.  It  airoi'ded  just  the  pretext  tliat 
Bonaparte  wanted ;  and  therefore  he  would  listen 
to  no  overtures  for  a  settlement  No  terms  they 
coiikl  oifer  would  satisfy  him.  At  leniicth  lie  (lis- 
missed  the  envoys  who  had  sought  a  settlement 
with  these  words: 

"I  have  eighty  thousand  men  and  some  gun- 
bouts.  I  will  have  in  Venice  no  inquisition  and  no 
senate.  I  will  prove  an  Attila  to  Venice.  I  will 
have  no  alliance  with  you.  I  want  none  of  your 
proposals.  I  mean  to  dictate  the  law  to  you.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  deceive  me  to  gain  time.  The 
nobles  of  your  provinces  who  have  hitherto  been 
your  slaves  are  to  have  a  sliare  in  the  government 
like  the  others,  but  your  government  is  already 
antiquated  and  must  tumble  to  pieces." 

The  violence  of  this  barbarous  language  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  protocols  known  as  the  Pre- 
liminaries of  Leoben"  had  already  been  signed,  by 
which  Bonaparte  (in  direct  violation  of  the  orders 
of  his  government),  liad  entered  into  contract  to 
give  up  to  Austria  all  the  Venetian  provinces  be- 
tween the  Oglio,  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic,  together 
with  L-tria  and  Dalmatia,  while,  in  consideration 
thereof,  Belgium  and  Lombaidy  were  to  l)e  given 
up  to  France.  The  General  was  certain  of  secur- 
ing a  ratification  of  this  infamous  contract  only  l)y 
previously  involving  Venice  in  ^var,  and  conse- 
quently no  opportunity  was  to  be  lost.  So  pre- 
cious an  occasion  as  that  just  afforded  could  not 
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but  be  easterly  seized  upon.  Two  days  after  the 
Larauguc  just  giveu,  Bouapaite  publislied  liis  maui- 
festo,  declaring  war,* 

Of  course  Venice  could  do  nothing  before  the 
French  armies.  Indeed,  the  conquest  was  accom- 
plished too  soon ;  for  the  Preliminaries  of  Leoben  " 
were  not  yet  known,  and  France  was  consequently 
not  yet  ready  to  turn  Venice  over  to  the  Enij)eror. 
A  treaty  was  therefore  signed  at  Milan,  the  most 
important  article  of  which  was  that  the  French  oc- 
cupation should  continue  until  the  new  government 
was  established  and  should  declare  that  it  had  no 
further  need  of  assistance. 

In  explaining  this  treaty  to  the  Directory,  Bona- 
j)iu  te  laid  bare  liis  motives  in  terms  which  it  seems 
to  me  inipossibleto  stigmatize  with  too  great  sever- 
ity.   He  wrote  as  follows: 

"  I  liad  several  motives  for  concluding  the  treaty. 
1.  To  enter  the  town  without  difficulties ;  to  have 
the  arsenal  and  all  else  in  our  possession  in  order 
to  take  from  it  whatever  we  need  under  pretence  of 
the  secret  articles.  2.  To  giv^e  us  the  advantage  of 
all  the  strength  of  the  Venetian  territory  in  case 
the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  should  not  be  executed. 

*  In  giving'  an  acconnt  of  ihh  whole  aflFair  to  the  Directory,  Bona- 
parte himself  revealed  the  true  character  of  the  event.  Writing  on  the 
7th  of  June,  lie  used  these  words :  I liarr  pHrjvmlif  dcvwd  Vdif  sort  of 
rujyttfrc,  hi  c<if<(:  you  iiin>/  iri^h  to  obtninjU'C  or  h'x  jnilliom  from  Venice, 
If  you  hace  rnorc  duiiUd  mteiitiom^  1  Vdiik  it  would  be  well  to  keep  up 
the  qmrrd.  Tlie  trutJi  about  the  affair  at  PescMera  is  that  Bcaulieu 
basdff  deaehed  them;  he  a^M^  for  a  pamtfjc  of  Jiftt/  men,  and 
then  taekpoueadon  «fihetmn,^^Lanfrey,  toI.  I  p.  100. 
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3.  To  avoid  (h  inviiig  upon  ourselves  the  odium  that 
may  attach  to  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  foi'nish  pretexts  for  them 
an<l  to  facilitate  tlicir  execution." 

For  the  complete  execution  of  these  purposes, 
Bonaparte  at  once  despatched  General  Gentili  to 
take  possession  of  the  Venetian  fleet  and  the  Ven- 
etian provinces  in  the  Levant.  In  Km  instructions 
to  the  commanding  officer  he  usied  these  character- 
istic words:  "If  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
should  be  inclined  to  independence,  you  sliould  flat- 
ter their  tastes  and  should  not  fail  in  your  procla- 
mations to  allude  to  Greece,  Spain,  and  Athens."  * 
The  commission  w  as  executed  with  Njipoleonic  des- 
patch. At  Corfu,  Gentili  took  ])ossession  of  the 
Venetian  navy,  together  with  five  hundred  guns 
and  an  immense  magazine. 

We  now  approach  the  climax  of  duplicity  and 
hypocrisy.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  dates  of 
the  lettera  and  despatches.  That  sent  to  the  Di- 
rectory was  written  on  the  lOtli  of  May,  1707. 
On  the  2Gth  of  the  same  mouth  he  wrote  to  the 
municipality,  entreating  them  to  have  full  confi- 
dence in  his  movements.  lie  concluded  liis  letter 
with  au  appeal  whicli  could  not  fail  to  touch  noble 
sentiments  in  those  who  were  proud  of  theii'  thou- 
sand yeai*8  of  mediaoval  glory.  "  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances," wrote  he,  "I  shall  do  all  ui  my  ])ower 
to  give  you  proofs  of  the  great  desire  I  have  to 

•  Lanfrey,  vol.  L  p.  109. 
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guarantee  youi*  liberty,  and  to  see  this  unhappy 
Italy  free  from  all  foreign  intervention,  and  trium- 
phantly placed  in  that  rank  among  the  great  nations 
of  tlie  world  to  "whicli  by  her  nature,  position,  and 
destiny  she  is  so  justly  entitled."  * 

These  words  were  received  in  good  faith  and 
with  acclamations  of  joy.  It  was  on  the  strength 
of  them  that  a  reception  of  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence was  given  to  Josephine,  whom  Bonaparte  had 
sent  as  a  pledge  of  friendship.  But  what  followed  ? 
These  words,  as  we  liave  stated,  were  written  to 
the  Venetian  miiuicipality  on  the  26th  of  May.  It 
was  only  a  few  hours  later,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  May  27th,  that  the  General  wrote  to 
the  Directory :  "  To-day  we  have  had  oui*  first 
intei'view  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
we  liave  agreed  to  j' resent  the  following  proposi' 
tio?ts  :  1.  The  boundary  of  the  Rhine  for  France. 
2.  Salzburg  and  l^issau  for  the  Emj)eror.  3.  Cleves 
or  its  equivalent  for  Prussia.  4.  The  maintenance 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  5.  The  reciprocal 
guaranties  of  these  articles,  and  Venice  eob  the 
Empeuou." 

Finally,  on  the  same  day,  that  is,  on  the  V(  i  y 

day  after  ]u!  luid  sent  llie  iiiclliiluous  iiiessao^e  to 
Venice,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  crowning  the  in- 
famy of  the  affair,  he  wrote  to  his  government : 
"  Venice,  which  has  been  gradually  decaying  ever 
since  the  discovery  of  Good  Hope  and  the  rise  of 

*  Laa&ej,  toL  I.  p.  200. 
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Trieste  and  Ancona,  can  scarcely  sarvive  the  blows 
we  have  just  stmck.  With  a  cowardly  and  help- 
less ])opulation,  in  no  way  fit  for  liberty,  without 
territory  and  without  rivers,  it  is  but  natui'ai  that 
she  should  go  to  those  to  whom  we  give  the  conti- 
nent We  shall  seize  the  vessels,  despoil  the  ar- 
senal, and  carry  o£E  the  guns ;  we  shall  destroy 
the  bank  and  keep  Corfu  and  Ancona  for  our- 
selves." 

Tliat  these  accusations  against  the  Venetians  were 
made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his  mon- 
strous conduct,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  only  a 
short  time  before  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  in 
writing  to  the  Directory,  the  General  had  referred 
to  the  Venetians  as  "  the  only  people  among  all  the 
Italians  who  were  worthy  of  liberty." 

The  last  act  of  this  drama  ^vas  soon  played. 
The  treaty  of  Campo-Forniio  completed  tlie  work, 
already  so  far  advanced,  by  ceding  Venice  to  the 
Emperor,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  which 
Bonaparte  had  proposed.  AVhen  the  imperial  en- 
voy appeared  in  the  Ducal  palace  to  receive  the 
oath  of  allegiance  of  the  Venetians,  a  death-like 
silence  and  des|)air  was  everywhere  manifest. 
The  ex-Doge  ]\laniui  was  forced  to  take  the  oath 
in  the  name  of  his  countrymen.  As  he  arose  to 
pronounce  the  fatal  words,  he  suddenly  tottered 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  lloor,  struck  down  by 
anguish  of  heart. 

Thus  vanished,  after  a  long  and  glorious  career, 
the  foremost  of  the  Italian  republics.    In  the  name 
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of  lihci'ty  anotlicr  crime  had  been  committed.  The 
milituiy  agent  of  the  Fi  ench  Kepublic  had  an- 
nexed to  imperial  Austria  the  state  whose  inhabi- 
tants ho  himself  had  Init  a  short  time  before  cliar- 
acterized  as  the  only  peo])le  among  all  the  Italians 
who  were  worthy  of  liberty. 

While  these  painfal  events  were  taking  place  in 
Italy,  an  act  of  no  less  importance  was  performed 
at  Paris.  The  blind  acquiescence  with  which  the 
Directory  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  Bonaparte 
was  not  shared  ])v  the  lei^islature.  The  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  still  contained  many  who  liad  a 
genuine  regard  for  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  these 
could  not  be  entirely  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  fall 
of  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  two  jnost  prominent  re- 
publics of  Italy,  presaged  no  good  to  the  Bepublic 
of  France.  There  was  at  least  one  man  in  the 
Council  w  ho  had  the  courage  to  protest,  and  his 
name  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  On  the  23d  of 
June,  Dumolard  ascended  the  tribune  of  the  Five 
Hundred  for  the  pur])ose  of  interrogating  the 
Directory  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  His 
speech  was  entu'ely  moderate  in  tone.  He  had  no 
personal  dislike  of  Bonaparte ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had-  often  spoken  of  him  with  genuine  admiration. 
He  neither  accused  nor  blamed  the  General;  he 
addressed  the  Directory,  and  asked  above  all  for 
accurate  information.  "  How  is  it,"  he  ashed, 
"  that  France  is  at  war  with  Venice  before  the  Di- 
rectory has  consulted  the  legislative  body,  as  the 
Constitution  requires  ?    By  what  authority  have 
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they  dispensed  with  the  formality  of  sabmitting 
to  the  Assembly  the  declaration  of  war?*'  Then 

coming  to  the  acts  that  follo\vx^d  BonaiDaiie's  en- 
trance into  Venice,  he  exclaimed :  "  Ai'e  we  then 
no  longer  the  same  people  who  proclaimed  and  sus- 
tained by  force  of  arms  the  principle,  tliat  under 
no  pretence  whatever  ought  foreign  powers  to  in- 
terfere with  the  form  of  government  of  another 
state  ?  I  will  not  ask  what  fate  is  reserved  for 
Venice ;  /  fvill  not  ash  ivhetlier  ilie  invasion, 
meditated,  pei'lmps^  before  tits  c<mmi%don  of  tlie  of 
fefwces  which  are  assigned  as  motiveSy  wiU  not 
fgitre  in  history  as  a  jit  pendant  to  ilie  partition  of 
Folaiid^^  Dumolard  closed  his  speecli  by  declar- 
ing in  ringing  words,  that  the  result  of  the  policy 
adopted  would  be  endless  wars,  while  France  was 
perishing  for  want  of  peace.  "  Every  one^^  said 
lie,  "  who  reHects  on  the  nature  of  our  government 
is  indignant  when  he  thinks  of  the  blind  and  silent 
confidence  required  of  us  in  everything  connected 
^\  ith  peace  or  war.  In  England,  where  the  Con- 
stitution only  gives  the  two  houses  an  indu'ect  par- 
ticipation in  foreign  affairs,  we  see  them  demand 
an<l  ol)tain  information  on  all  events  of  im])ortance, 
while  we,  republicans,  to  av  horn  has  been  delegated 
the  sovereign  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  allow 
our  rulers  to  draw  the  veil  more  and  more  closely 
over  a  dark  and  obscure  policy." 

These  noble  words  of  warning  and  of  reproach 
stirred  the  Five  Hundred.  The  motion  was  carried ; 
but  the  Directory  paid  no  heed  to  it  whatever.  It 
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was  evident  that  the  executive  was  determined  to 

u^k  no  (•oiiii8el  iiiiel  to  receive  no  advice  from  the 
leiiislature. 

When  Bonaparte  received  news  of  this  motion 
and  speech  of  Duraolard,  be  was  thrown  into  a  gen- 
ii inc  rai^o.     What!  an  obscure  representative,  one 
of  those  hiwyers  of  whom  he  was  al\vays  speaking 
with  contenij^t,  had  dared  to  discuss  him,  the  chief 
of  an  army  of  ei<4*lity  thousand  men,  the  distrib- 
uter of  states,  the  arbiter  of  princes  !  It  was  too 
much.    He  wrote  inmiediately  to  the  Dii-ectory  a 
letter  whicli  at  once  revealed  the  petty  nature  of 
his  imperious  will,  and  showed  plainly  what  might 
be  expected.    He  covered  Dumolard  with  abusive 
epithets,  and  then  expressed  his  "  surprise  that  this 
manifesto,  got  uj)  l)y  an  emigrant  in  the  pay  of 
England,  sliould  have  ol)tained  more  credit  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  than  his  own  testimony 
and  that  of  eighty  thousand  soldiers."  Together 
with  this  letter  he  sent  a  stiletto,  designed,  of  course, 
to  work  with  melodramatic  eifect  on  the  excitable 
Parisians.    He  concluded  by  expressing  a  ])ui  ])08e 
to  I'esign  and  to  live  in  tranquillity,    if,  indeed," 
said  he,    the  poniards  of  Clichy  will  allow  me  to 
live  at  all."   In  another  letter  of  the  same  general 
jiufpose  he  apostro])hized  his  enemies  thus  :  But 
1  give  you  notice,  and  1  sj)eak  in  the  name  of  eighty 
thousand  soldiers,  that  the  time  when  cowardly 
lawyers  and  miserable  babblers  guillotined  soldiers 
is  past ;  and  if  you  compel  them,  the  soldier.s  of 
Italy  will  come  to  the  baiTier  of  Clichy  with  their 
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general  at  their  liead,  but  Avoe  betide  you  if  they 
do  come," 

These  words,  so  much  more  characteristic  of  an 
aboriginal  chief  than  of  a  military  officer  in  civil- 
ized society,  seem  nevertheless  to  liave  had  a  gen- 
uine meaning ;  for  a  few  days  later  he  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  his  army  as  follows : 

"Soldiers,  I  know  yon  are  deeply  stirred  by 
the  dangers  which  threaten  the  country;  but  the 
country  can  have  no  real  dangers  to  face.  The 
same  men  that  made  Prance  triumph  over  united 
Europe  still  live.  Mountains  separate  us  from 
i  ranee ;  you  would  cross  them  with  the  sj^eed  of 
an  eagle,  if  it  were  necessary  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, to  defend  liberty,  to  ])rotect  the  govern- 
ment and  the  republicans.  Soldiers,  the  govern- 
ment watches  over  the  laws  as  a  sacred  deposit 
committed  to  them.  The  royalists,  the  moment 
they  show  themselves,  will  perish.  Banish  dis- 
quiet. Let  us  swear  by  the  shades  of  the  heroes 
who  have  died  by  our  sides  for  liberty,— let  us 
swear  by  our  new  standards,  *  War  implacable 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  year  III.'  " 

Thus,  with  the  public  and  with  the  army,  Bona- 
parte i)repared  the  way  for  what  was  to  follow. 
His  labors  in  private,  moreover,  were  scarcely  less 
energetic  or  significant.  The  new  election  which 
had  just  occurred  had  strengthened  his  enemies  in 
the  hive  Ilundred,  so  that  he  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  a  blow  must  be  struck  Ac^ 
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cordiiigly  he  sent  two  agcmts  to  Paris,  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  public.  To  Lavalette,  one  of  these, 
he  said:  "See  every  one;  keep  clear  of  party- 
spirit  ;  give  me  the  truth,  and  give  it  free  from 
all  passion." 

A  mind  so  upright  and  enlightened  as  Lava- 
lette's  had  no  diflSculty  in  comprehending  the  sit- 
uation. He  seems  to  have  seen  the  mischief  in- 
volved in  the  plot  of  the  Directory,  and  he  vrarned 
Bonaparte  against  it: 

"  You  will  tarnish  your  reputation  if  you  give 
your  su[)pui  t  to  measures  of  sncli  unjust  violence, 
measures  which  the  position  of  the  government 
in  no  way  justifies.  You  will  not  be  forgiven  for 
unltinLC  witli  the  Directory  in  aii  ciYort  to  over- 
thi'ow  the  Constitution  and  liberty.  The  proscrip- 
tions pix>posed  are  directed  against  the  national 
representation,  and  against  citizens  of  tried  virtue, 
who  are  to  Ix;  ])unishe(l  witliout  triah  The  odium 
of  such  tyranny  would  fall,  not  only  on  the  Dkeo- 
tory,  but  on  the  whole  system  of  republican  gov- 
ernment." 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  A  couj[>  (T^tat 
seemed  necessary  to  save  the  Directory,  and  yet 
there  might  be  a  reaction  which  would  ingulf  all 
its  pi  ominent  sn]>j)orters.  Bona])arte  did  not  liesi- 
tat(».  He  t<)kl  Lavalette  to  offer  to  Barras,  the 
chief  of  the  Directory,  three  million  fi*ancs  in 
case  the  movement  should  succeed.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  Augereau  to  Jiai  lus,  as  the  littest  offi- 
cer to  execute  a  coup  de  main;  writing  to  Lava- 
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lette  meanwhile,  Don't  trust  Angereau :  he  is  a 
seditious  man."  Thus  he  encouraged  Barras  to 
make  the  attempt^  while  he  furnished  him  with  the 
means  by  which  he  was  least  likely  to  be  penna- 
neutlv  successful.  It  is  iu  the  blithest  decree  i>roi)- 
able  that  Bonaparte  was  willing  the  a£air  should 
miscarry ;  for  in  case  of  an  attempt  and  a  failure, 
-wlio  l)ut  himself  and  his  army  could  decide  the 
question  in  dispute  between  the  two  branches  of 
government  ? 

But  there  was  to  be  no  failure.  At  one  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  »Sei)tcni]>er  4th  (the  18th 
Fructidor),  Augereau  with  twelve  thousand  troops 
surrounded  the  Tuileries,  where  the  legislative 
body  held  its  sessions.  No  resistance  was  made, 
and  therefore  the  palace  was  taken  possession  of 
without  the  firing  of  a  single  shot.  Vigorous  pro- 
tests were  made,  but  tliey  were  useless.  The  pro- 
scribed members  were  placed  under  arrest;  tlie 
others  were  convoked  in  another  part  of  the  city 
to  ratify  the  will  of  the  Directors.  And  this 
remnant  of  the  legislature,  it  must  be  said,  was 
not  slow  to  confirm  with  the  mockery  of  a  legis- 
lative indorsement  all  that  had  been  done.  They 
voted  tor  the  transportation  of  a  great  numbei'  of 
their  colleagues,  including  some  of  the  most  irre- 
proachable citisseus  of  their  time.  With  these 
were  also  included  tlie  editors,  writers,  proprietors, 
managers,  and  conductois  of  forty -two  public 
jomnals.  They  annulled  the  elections  in  the  forty- 
eight  departments  which  had  dared  to  name  depu- 
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ties  opposed  to  the  Directory;  they  renewed  the 
laws  against  priests  and  emigrants ;  they  destroyed 
all  liberty  of  the  prtiss  l)y  giving  to  the  Dii'ectoiy 
the  I'iglit  to  su})preMs  jouiiialH  at  pleasure ;  they 
abolished  all  judicial  power  in  the  forty-eight  de- 
partments declared  to  be  seditious,  and  assigned  • 
the  appointment  of  new  judges  to  the  Directory; 
finally  they  gave  to  the  Directors  two  new  col- 
leagues, and  conferred  upon  the  executive  power 
thus  arranijed  the  riijht  to  reform  or  dissolve  all 
political  societies  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege  and  to  delay  to  an  in- 
definite period  the  oi'ganization  of  the  National 
Guard.  It  should  be  added,  as  a  fit  close  to  the 
record  of  this  infamous  work,  that  the  men  con- 
demned to  banishment  were  thrown  into  iron 
cages  and  sent  to  Itocliefort,  wlienee  they  were 
embarked  for  the  pestilential  shores  of  Cayenne. 
Half  of  them  died  speedily,  thus  paying  with 
their  lives  for  the  ofPence  of  having  opposed  the 
schemes  of  Bonaparte  and  Barras.  This  action, 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Revolution,  reveals  the  political  degeneracy — 
I  had  almost  said  the  hopeless  ])()lltical  degeneracy 
— of  the  times.  That  tlie  street  rabble  was  violent 
was  not  an  occasion  for  especial  wonder.  That 
the  executive  was  corrupt  and  base  is  explained 
by  the  simple  fact  that  corru[)t  and  base  men  >vere 
chosen  as  Directors.  But  that  an  assembly  of  five 
hundred  men,  embodying  as  it  did  the  political  in- 
telligence and  political  virtue  of  the  nation,  could 
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be  guilty  of  such  monstrous  excesses  can  only  be 

explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  poison  had 
]>euetrated  to  every  part  of  the  body  politic. 

The  coup  iTetat  of  the  ISth  Pructidor  opened 
the  way  completely  for  a  military  dictatorship. 
Was  the  nation  ready  to  accept  Bonaparte  as  a 
master,  or  was  further  preparation  necessary? 
That  the  General  himself  inclined  to  the  latter 
opinion  we  have  the  dechiration  of  his  own  words. 
In  his  Memoires  he  declares :  "  In  order  tluU  I 
mighJb  be  master  of  Frcmce^  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Diredory  to  experience  reverses  during  my  ab- 
sence^  and  for  my  vetiirn  to  restoi'e  victory  to  the 
JFrench  fiag^^ 

This  sentence,  though  written  years  after  the 
event,  probably  reveals  one  of  the  two  great  mo- 
tives of  the  General  in  undertaking  the  expedition 
into  Egypt.  But  whether  such  was  actually  one 
of  Iiis  motives  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  could 
not  Lave  planned  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  in- 
volve the  Directory  in  difficulties  that  were  inex- 
tricable. The  moment  the  government  ceased  to 
receive  nioney  from  the  Italian  army,  tlie  fiiiances 
fell  into  the  old  confusion.  In  ordei*  to  raise 
money  for  the  Egyptian  campaign,  Bonaparte,  as 
his  correspondence  reveals,  advised  and  urged  tliat 
the  Directory  seize  upon  Switzerland  and  liome. 
On  the  very  eve  of  the  departure  of  his  expedi* 
tion,  thcrel\>re,  tliis  act  was  done,  aiul  with  a  conse- 
quence which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  antici- 
pate.  The  outrage  was  felt  in  every  comer  of 
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Europe.  War  was  instantly  declared  by  the  coali- 
tion against  Fmnce,  and  the  nation  at  once  began 

to  sujlur  from  a  double  disach  autage.  In  the 
first  place^  Bonaparte  had  with  him  all  the  best 
officers  of  the  army  as  well  as  his  old  veterans ; 
in  the  second,  the  Frencli  frontiei',  l)y  the  annexa- 
tions, had  been  so  lengthened  that  it  now  ex- 
tended from  Amsterdam  to  Naples.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  two  circumstances,  the  French 
armies  all  along  the  frontier  were  crushed,  and 
Italy  together  with  several  of  the  provinces  was 
lost.  Surely  the  inverses  which  Bonapai*te  had 
deemed  it  necessary  that  tlie  Direeti^ry  (lai'incf  liis 
absence  should  experience  must  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactoiy. 

Moreover,  affairs  in  Paris  were  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion. The  government  was  fast  sinking  into 
contempt;  the  people  saw  their  armies  defeated 
and  the  provinces  slipping  away;  they  remem- 
bered the  glorious  days  of  the  Italian  campaign, 
and  sighed  for  a  sight  of  the  Little  Corporal. 

The  same  favoring  fortune^  however,  did  not 
follow  Bonaparte  in  the  affairs  of  the  East.  Not 
content  with  an  elfort  to  reduce  Egypt  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  French  colony, — a  project  which  had 
been  more  or  less  familiar  to  France  ever  since  it 
was  ]>r()j)osed  by  Leibnitz  to  Louis  XIV., — Bona- 
parte was  ambitious  to  revolutionize  the  whole  of 
the  Eastern  world.  He  talked  of  ruining  the 
English  settlements  in  India ;  of  chasing  the  Turks 
fi'om  Constantinople  and  driving  them  into  Asia 
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by  means  of  a  rising  of  the  Gi^eek  and  Christian 
populations,  and  then  of  returning  to  Europe,  "  la 

^renant  a  revers,^^ 

The  moderate  preliminary,"  as  he  called  it^  of 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  was  no  veiy  difficult  task 
III  Syria,  how  ever,  the  obstacles  ^vere  insurmount- 
able, and  the  aggressive  force  of  the  expedition 
was  completely  broken.  After  a  long  siege  of 
Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  and  after  as  many  as  fourteen 
assaults  upon  the  city  had  l)(?en  made  in  vain, 
Bonaparte  learned  that  the  Turks  were  about  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  him  by  making  an  attack 
upon  Lower  Egypt.  Nothing  but  a  prompt  with- 
drawal of  his  army  could  save  him  from  the  great- 
est peril.  Reluctantly  but  promptly  he  gave  the 
order  to  retreat.  At  Saint  Helena  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  a  grain  of  sand  liad  thwarted 
all  his  projects.  He  often  repeated  the  assertion, 
that  if  Saint  Jean  d'Acre  had  fallen,  he  should 
have  changed  Win  face  of  the  world,  and  been  Em- 
peror of  the  East. 

Tlie  disasters  of  the  retreating  march  were  only 
exceeded  l>y  the  mendacity  of  the  commander  iu 
reporting  them.  The  bulletins  declai*ed  every 
movement  a  success,  and  transformed  every  reverse 
into  an  astoundinix  victory.  But  concerninic  the 
true  natuie  of  that  retreat  from  Palestine  to 
Egypt  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  The 
roads  were  strewn  with  the  sick  and  the  w^oiinded, 
who  were  left  under  the  scorching  sun  to  die.  At 
one  time  the  troops,  exasperated  by  the  distress  of 

8* 
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their  companions,  who  reproached  them  with  out- 
stretched arms  for  their  desertion,  rose  in  mutiny. 
Bonaparte  ordered  all  the  cavalry  to  dismount, 

tliat  tlio  liorses  misrlit  l>e  devoted  to  the  convev- 
ance  of  the  sick  and  tlie  wouuded.  When  hia 
equerry  came  to  ask  which  horse  he  desired  to  have 
reserved  for  his  own  use,  he  replied,  with  a  cut  of 
his  riding- whip,  "  Every  one  on  foot !  did  you  not 
hear  the  order  ? " 

When  Bonaparte,  by  means  of  the  bundle  of 
papei's  whicli  Sidney  Sniitli  caused  to  find  their 
way  through  the  French  lines,  learned  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Europe,  there  was  but  one 
course  consistent  with  his  character  for  him  to 
pursue.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  in 
Egypt ;  there  was  everything  to  be  done  in  France. 
If  he  were  to  lead  his  army  back,  even  in  case  he 
slioiild,  by  some  miracle,  elude  the  eau:er  eyes  of 
Lord  Nelson,  the  act  would  be  generally  regarded 
as  a  confession  ol  disaster.  If  he  were  to  remain 
with  the  array,  he  could,  at  best,  do  nothing  but 
])ur8iie  a  purely  defensive  policy ;  and  if  tlie  army 
were  to  be  overwhelmed,  it  was  no  part  of  Napo- 
leonism  to  be  involved  in  the  disaster.  There  was 
but  one  natural  way  in  whicli  to  settle  the  whole 
matter.  It  would  be  far  shrewder  to  throw  the 
I'esponsibility  of  the  future  of  Egypt  on  another, 
and  to  transfer  himself  to  the  field  that  was  fast 
ripening  for  the  coveted  harvest.  Of  course  Bona- 
parte, under  such  circumstances,  did  not  hesitate 
as  to  which  course  to  pursue.   Bobbing  the  army 
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of  such  good  officers  as  survived,  he  left  it  in  com- 
mand of  the  only  one  who  had  dared  to  raise  his 

voice  in  o])])()sitioii  to  tlio  work  of  tlie  ISth 
Fructidor.  Taking  with  liim  Lannes,  Murat, 
Berthier,  Mai'mont,  Andr^ossi,  Duroc,  Bessi&res, 
Lavalette,  Monge,  Bertliollet,  Den  on,  he  cora- 
niittecl  the  diiuiuished  and  prostrated  army  to  the 
heroic  but  indignant  Kl^ber.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  exquisite  revenge  ?  And  we  miglit  ask,  was 
fortune  ever  more  capricious  than  when  she  be- 
stowed her  rewards  on  these  two  men  ?  For  the 
one  she  had  the  poniard  of  a  fanatic,  for  the  other 
the  most  powerful  throne  in  tlie  world. 

On  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  in  Faris  everything 
seemed  ready  to  his  hand.  The  very  events  which 
he  had  probably  anticipated  and  desired,  certainly 
those  which  he  aftor\vards  declared  to  have  been 
necessary  to  his  elevation,  had  taken  placa  The 
policy  which,  in  the  seizure  of  Switzerland  and  the 
ra])al  States,  he  had  taken  ])ains  to  Inaugurate  l)e- 
foi'e  liis  departure  for  Egyi>t  had  boi'ne  its  natural 
fruit  Aft  never  before  in  the  history  of  £urope, 
Kui;-lanil,  Holland,  Russia,  Austi'ia,  Naples,  and 
even  Turkey  had  joined  hands  in  a  common  cause, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  Directory  had 
been  defeated  at  every  point.  Nor  was  it  unnat- 
ural for  the  people  to  attribute  all  these  disasters 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  government.  The  Di- 
rectory had  really  fallen  into  general  contempt, 
and  at  the  new  election  on  the  3()th  Prairial  it  liad 
been  practically  overthrown,    liewbell,  who  by 
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liis  iiiHiU'iico  liad  stood  at  the  head  of  aifalis,  had 
beeu  obliged  to  give  way  ;  and  was  quite  as 

important,  his  place  had  been  filled  by  one  who 
was  known  not  only  to  be  hostile  to  the  old  gov- 
ernment, but  also  to  have  in  his  pocket  a  new 
constitution  which,  if  adopted,  would  establish 
quite  another  order  of  things.  By  the  side  of  this 
fantastic  statesinan,  Sieyes,  Barras  had  l)een  re- 
tained, probably  for  no  other  reason  than  that  lie 
was  sure  to  be  found  with  the  majority,  while  the 
otlu*r  members,  Gohier,  Monlins,  and  ItOLcer-Dueos 
were  men  fiom  whosie  supposed  mediocrity  no 
very  decided  opposition  could  be  anticipated. 
Thus  the  popular  party  was  not  only  reveni^edfor 
the  outrages  of  Fructidor,  but  it  had  also  made 
up  the  new  Directory  of  men  who  seemed  likely 
to  be  nothing  but  clay  in  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte. 

The  full  importance  of  this  action  in  a  political 
point  of  view  can  be  only  estimated  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  year  111.  was  of  a  nature  to  make  a 
^  repetition  of  such  a  coup  (T^UU  as  that  of  the  18th 
Fructidor  perpetually  possible.  That  weakness  I 
have  already  pointtid  out  to  have  been  a  want  of 
all  proper  means  of  reconciling  the  differences 
that  might  arise  between  the  legislature  and  the 
executive  branches  of  tlie  irovernmeut.  Differ- 
euces  had  at  once  arisen,  and  as  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  a  mediation,  an  outbreak  was  likely  to 
follow.   The  executive  had  been  the  first  to  begin 
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the  contest,  and  the  events  of  Frnctidor  had  se- 
cured for  the  executive  the  first  victorv.  But 
WW  the  reverse  had  taken  phice.  The  Directory 
had  committed  egregious  blunders,  and  the  people 
had  in  consequence  demanded  a  change  of  policy. 
There  was,  however,  no  other  way  of  inaugurating 
a  change,  except  by  violently  overthrowing  the 
Directory.  In  other  words,  the  Constitution  pi-o- 
vided  no  means  l)y  which  tlie  h^i^isliitui'e  could 
lawfully  enforce  the  will  of  the  people ;  there  was, 
thei*efore,  nothing  for  the  legislature  to  do  but 
I'ither  to  su]>niit  tamely,  or  to  resort  to  the  very 
means  secretly  adopted  by  the  Directory.  In 
choosing  the  latter  course,  the  legislature  fairly 
accepted  the  challenge  which  had  previously  been 
given.  The  gauutlet  thrown  down  by  the  Direc- 
tory on  the  18th  Fructidor  was  taken  up  by  the 
Councils  on  the  dOth  Prairial,  and  henceforth  it 
was  to  l)e  a  wiw  vi  (f  armis^  in  which  neither 
party  had  a  right  to  ask  favor. 

The  changes  which  had  been  enforced  by  the 
Councils  in  the  composition  of  the  Directory  gave 
a  temporary  advantage  to  the  legislatui'e  ;  this  ad- 
vantage was,  however,  but  a  trifling  victory,  to  be 
followed,  as  we  shall  see,  by  an  ovei^whelming  de- 
feat. As  \vas  to  he  antici])ated,  the  victory  of  the 
Councils  was  followed  hy  a  somewhat  emphatic 
expression  of  j  >  >]  >ular  enthusiasm.  The  ]  k  •  pie  for 
a  coiisi(K»ral)le  time  had  had  uo  voice  either  di- 
rectly or  indiiectly  in  the  policy  of  tlie  nation; 
but  now,  it  was  hoped,  a  real  change  had  taken 
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place.  Tlio  niassp>»,  tlicirfori*,  responded  lieartily 
to  the  en  lis  of  tlie  new  goveruuient.  The  armies 
were  filled,  and  Bernadotte,  now  Minister  of  War, 
fonnd  no  dilVicuUy  in  arousini?  the  slurabering  en- 
tlinsiasm  of  the  nation.  Young  men,"  said  he, 
there  will  Rurely  be  found  some  great  captains 
anions:  you  " ;  and  once  more  a  French  aimy  was 
heeu  Lo  be  made  up  of  lu  roes.  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium were  regained  ;  in  a  fortnight  Ma^ssena  com- 
pletely I'outed  and  scattered  the  Austrians  and 
llussians  in  Switzerland;  l]rune  defeated  tlie  Duke 
of  York  and  foreed  him  to  eapitulate;  Champion- 
net  established  a  formidable  barrier  along  the 
southern  frontier. 

It  was  wliile  tlie  njition  ^vas  rejoicing  over  these 
victories  that  the  first  bulletin  was  received  an- 
nouncing  the  success  of  the  French  at  Aboukir. 
In  tlie  midst  of  a  profound  silenee  the  President 
read  to  the  Assembly  of  Five  Ilundi'ed  a  despatch 
which  })ainted  in  brief  but  glowing  terms  the  ex- 
tent of  the  virtoi  v.  There  wei*e  reasons  why  the 
Imlletin  \\as  reeeived  with  unusual  enthusiasm. 
Nothing  had  been  known  of  the  situation  of  the 
army  in  Egy])t,  and  the  mystery  which  hung  over 
the  expedition  hadcj'eated  an  inex])ressil)le  anxiety. 
All  this  was  at  once  relieved.  Then,  too,  in  the 
heat  of  political  partisanship,  it  had  come  to  be 
genendly  helieved  l)y  the  pojHiiaee  that  Bonaparte 
and  the  army  had  1  )een  deported  to  Egypt  by  the 
Directory  for  no  other  reason  than  jealousy  of 
their  glory.    The  petitions  which  poured  into  the 
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Council  of  Five  HuDdred  abounded  in  expressions 

deploriTifi^  the  ^^eocile  of  Botmparte?'*  Absurd  as 
all  this  impression  was,  it  had  a  vast  c'fEect  upon 
the  nation  at  large.  To  Bonaparte's  absence  they 
had  attributed  all  their  disasters,  and  in  their  belief 
nothing  ])ut  liis  leturn  would  reinstate  their  an- 
cient military  glory. 

With  such  sentiments  as  these  rife  in  the  nation, 
it  is  not  dilFiciilt  to  understand  the  reason  of  tlie 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  bulletins  from  Egypt 
wei'e  received.  The  despatches  were  contrived 
•with  all  that  clever  artifice  of  theatrical  device  of 
w^hich  Bonapai*te  was  so  consunuuate  a  master. 
The  campaign  in  Syina^  the  battle  of  Mt  Tabor, 
the  pretended  destruction  of  Acre, — ^these  and  like 
inglorious  exph>its — sonu;  of  tlieni  })ure  fal)rications 
— ^were  the  ])abulum  on  which  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm fed  and  increased. 

It  was  wliih^  Berthier,  tlie  most  graceful  of  Na- 
poleon's secretaries,  was  attem])ting  to  throw  over 
that  deplorable  campaign  the  halo  of  his  fine  words, 
that  the  Mmitewr  published  an  item  of  intelli- 
gence before  which  all  else  appeared  insignificant. 
It  was  announced  that  Bonaparte  had  actually  re- 
turned to  France,  that  he  was  at  that  very  moment 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  that  he  wtis  everywhere 
saluted  by  an  un1)ounded  enthusiasm. 

The  manner  in  which  the  General  was  received 
can  haveleft  no])ossi])le  donl)t  I'eniainliiLi-  in  hismind 
as  to  the  streugth  of  liis  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people.   It  must  have  been  apparent  to  all  that  he 
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needed  but  to  declare  liiraself,  in  order  to  secure  a 
well-nigh  unanimous  support  and  following  of  the 
masses.  But  with  the  political  leaders  the  case, 
foi'  obvious  reasons,  \vas  far  diiTerent.  From  the 
mom(  nt  when  the  news  of  his  landing  at  Fr^gus 
reached  Paris^  there  were  symptoms  of  uneasiness 
in  the  ranlcs  of  the  old  politicians ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  tliey  already  saw  iu  the  popnlar  favorite  a 
daugerous  enemy.  The  different  jx  Jitical  parties 
were  so  evenly  balanced,  that  the  leaders  of  each 
were  not  without  hopes  of  gaining  an  ultimate  as- 
ceudeucy.  To  all  such  hopes  the  presence  of  Bona- 
parte was  sure  to  be  fatal.  His  popularity  was 
so  overwhelming,  that  in  his  enmity  the  leaders 
could  anticipate  notliing  but  annihilation,  iu  his 
fricndtihip  nothing  but  insignificance. 

These  considerations,  however,  could  have  no 
weight  with  any  except  with  those  whose  position 
and  intluence  warranted  them  in  hoj)ing  to  be 
raised  to  the  very  head  of  afEairs.  To  the  politi- 
cians of  the  second  and  third  rank  the  new  ascen- 
dency  bronght  better  j)rospects.  Bonaparte,  there- 
fore, had  no  diHiculty  in  surrounding  himself  with 
men  of  more  than  respectable  talent  and  influence, 
who  were  easier  to  secure  his  hicjhest  favor.  His 
long  absence  had  kept  him  from  all  ])arty  strife ; 
therefore,  he  was  able  to  secure  for  himself  the 
earnest  coH>peration  of  men  who  to  one  another 
wei'(»  mntunlly  iri'ec()ncilal)le.  The  Hue  de  la  Vic- 
toiro  extended  hospitality  to  guests  of  every  politi- 
cal shada   Talleyrand,  whose  diplomatic  ability 
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had  already  attracted  attention ;  E^al,  the  able 

coniiiiissioiior  of  the  I)('])ai  tinent  of  tlio  Seine  ;  Ca- 
banis,  tlie  old  friend  and  coadjutor  of  JUirabeau ; 
Yolney,  the  illustrious  and  notorious  savant; 
Bruix,  the  shrewd  ex-Minister  of  the  Navy  ;  Cara- 
l)aceres,  the  Minister  of  Justice;  Duljois  de 
CraDce,  the  Minister  of  War, — these  and  others  of 
similar  political  incompatibility  were  greeted  at 
Bonaparte\s  residence  with  a  most  friendly  welcome. 
For  once  the  friends  oi  Sieyes  sat  quietly  by  the 
side  of  those  of  Bernadotte,  and  the  men  of  the 
Manage  chatted  peacefully  with  the  adherents  of 
liarras.  Most  imj)ortant  of  all  is  it  to  note  that 
three  of  the  five  Directors — Gohier,  Roger-Ducos, 
and  Moulins — ^were  among  the  most  frequent  visi- 
tors, and  aiiiong  the  foremost  in  their  assurances  of 
devotion. 

The  method  in  which  Bonaparte  set  about  form- 
ing a  working  party  out  of  this  heterogeneous 

matei'ial  forms  a  ocxxl  illustration  of  his  character. 
The  member  of  the  govermnent  who  at  the  time, 
wielded  most  influence,  was  Siey^s,  a  man  for 
whom  personally  the  General  had  so  unconquera- 
ble ai\  aversion,  that  Jose})hine  ^vas  accustomed  to 
refer  to  him  as  her  husband's  bite  Twire.  It  was  ev- 
ident that  Siey6s  was  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  Generars  advance.  JOither  the  hcie  noire 
would  have  to  be  destroyed,  or  else  he  would 
have  to  be  pacified,  or,  if  these  were  both  impossi- 
ble, some  other  pathway  of  advancement  would 
have  to  be  found.    The  fact  that  Bonaparte  re- 
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sorted  to  each  of  these  methods  in  qnick  saccession 

sliows  at  oiice  how  completely  devoid  of  ])riiiciple 
he  was,  aud  liow  readily  lie  could  subordinate  all 
personal  antipathies  to  the  interests  of  his  ambi- 
tion. 

lie  first  proposed  to  get  himself  made  a  meml:>er 
of  the  Directory  in  the  place  of  Siey^s  by  finding 
some  pretext  or  other  for  disputing  the  legality  of 
his  opponent's  election.  This  course  he  broached 
to  Gohier  and  Moulins,  ])ut  they  scouted  the  idea, 
declaring  that,  in  the  first  place^  no  decent  preteidi 
for  overthrowing  Sieyfes  could  be  found,  and,  in  the 
second,  that  Bonaparte  was  not  yet  fifty  years  old, 
the  age  retpiired  by  the  Constitution  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Directory.  This  proposition,  though 
it  was  urged  with  significant  persistence,  sinLiulai  ly 
enough  awakened  no  veiy  considerable  alai*m. 
That  some  suspicion  was  aroused,  however,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  an  effort  was  made 
to  get  rid  of  liis  presence  by  oiTering  him  once 
more  a  military  command.  But  Sieyes  and  Bar- 
ras  were  openly  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  already 
made  a  sufficient  fortune  out  of  his  military  ap- 
pointments,  aud  accordingly  they  expressed  a  de- 
cided preference  that  he  should  remain  at  home. 
These  objections  afforded  a  convenient  excuse,  and 
Bona[)arto  refused  tlie  aj)|)ointment. 

The  attempt  to  oust  Sieyes  having  failed,  a 
strenuous  effort  was  made  to  get  control  of  the 
party  in  favor  of  a  republican  dictatorship.  At 
the  head  of  this  body  stood,  as  a  kind  of  military 
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triamvirate,  Bemadotte,  Augereau,  and  Jourdan. 
This  party,  without  doubt,  represented  better 

than  any  otlier  the  ideas  of  Bonaparte ;  for  it  liad 
£:athered  toe^ether  the  scattered  remains  of  Jacob- 
inism,  and  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people.  But  Bemadotte  remained  inflexi* 
bie,  though  he  was  appealed  to  by  all  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  even  relationship.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  had  any  objection  to  a  military 
dictatorsliip ;  we  are  left,  tlierefore,  to  the  infer- 
ence that  he  recognized  the  overwhelming  powers 
of  his  brother-in-law,  and  consequently  feared  that 
in  case  of  an  alliance  bis  own  influence  would  be 
overshadowed  or  overwhelmed. 

As  a  third  move,  Bonapai'te  attempted  reconcili- 
ation with  Barras.  There  were,  a])j)arently  at 
least,  some  i-easons  why  they  should  1)(^  friends. 
Their  careers  hiwl  b(;gun  together  at  Toulon ;  and 
it  was  to  Barras  that  Bonaparte  owed  his  com- 
mand on  the  13th  Vend^miaire.  It  was  known 
that  Fouche  was  somewhat  uneasy  from  the  fact 
that  his  patron  had  fallen  into  disrepute  with  the 
man  whose  star  was  evidently  rising,  and  he  there- 
fore was  (;m])loyed  to  effect  a  recoueiliation  be- 
tween the  two  former  friends,  lie  succeeded  in 
getting  Barras  to  take  the  first  step  by  inviting 
Bonaparte  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Luxembourg. 
But  there  was  no  heartiness  in  the  meetini!:.  Each 
treated  the  other  with  caution  and  reserve.  Barras 
at  length  touched  upon  political  matters  in  a 
vague  and  indirect  manner,  as  if  to  force  his  rival 
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to  commit  himself  fii'st  '^The  Republic,"  said  he, 
"  18  falling  to  pieces ;  it  cannot  lon^  continue  in 

tliis  jstatr.  \\  v  nuist  make  a  great  change  aiid 
name  Ucdouville  President.  You  will  join  the 
army.  For  my  part,  I  am  ill,  unpopular,  and 
worn  out.    I  am  only  fit  for  private  life." 

Though  this  little  speech  was  probably  intended 
8unply  to  draw  out  Bonaparte,  it  had  the  opposite 
effect  It  was  evident  to  the  General  that  there 
was  nothing  to  hope  for  from  a  man  who  talked 
of  making  Hedouville  Pi^sident;  and  therefore^ 
instead  of  re})lying  to  his  interlocutor,  he  simply 
Hxed  his  eyes  u})ou  him  and  remained  silent.  Bai*- 
ras  was  utterly  disconcerted;  a  few  moments  later 
his  guest  withdrew. 

Thus  Bonaparte  Imd  attem|)ted  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  first  by  an  effort  to  remove 
Sieyfes,  and  then  by  trying  to  get  control  in  turn 
of  the  two  parties  \\  liicli  were  strong  enough  to 
affoi'd  him  eflicieut support.  In  all  these  attempts 
he  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  there  was  now  noth- 
ing for  him  to  do  but  either  to  abandon  the  effort, 
or  to  seek  an  alliance  with  his  worst  enemy,  Sieyes. 
After  having  failed  to  remove  this  bite  nowe  from 
his  path,  and  after  having  been  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  attempting  to  pass  around  him,  first  on  the 
right  and  then  on  the  left,  perhaps  there  was  noth- 
ing more  natm*al  than  that  he  should  attempt  to 
tame,  or  pacify  him,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  use 
him. 

This  work  of  reconciliation!  however,  was  beset 
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with  even  greater  difficulties  than  would  at  first 
appear.    It  was  universally  known,  that,  only  a 

few  days  before  t]i(i  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, Siey^s  had  talked  of  having  Bonaparte  shot 
for  deserting  his  military  command,  and  that  Bon- 
aparte had  reciprocated  this  amiable  good-will  l)y 
proposing  to  have  Sieyes  removed  from  the  dicta- 
torship because  he  was  sold  to  Prussia.  Talley- 
rand, however,  with  a  shrewdness  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  more  famous,  saw  the  great 
advantage  which  an  alliance  of  the  kind  proposed 
would  afiEord  to  Bonaparte^  and  accoi'dingly,  not- 
^vithstanding  the  difficulties  iu  the  way,  did  not 
hesitate  to  set  himself  assiduously  at  woi*k  to 
bring  it  about.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  was  to 
overcome  the  antipathy  of  Sieyes — a  difficulty 
which  appeared  absolutely  insurmouu table,  inas- 
much as  theDii'ector  foresaw  clearly  the  obscurity 
with  which  such  a  reconciliation  ^reatened  him. 
That  Si(\yes  fully  understood  the  danger,  we  have 
the  amplest  evidenca  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  his 
Mdmoires  declai'es  that  when  he  and  Gabanis  were 
stri\  iiii^  with  the  Director  to  an'an<2:e  for  a  meet- 
ing,  the  latter  declared  emphatically,  "  I  know  tlie 
fate  that  awaits  me  in  case  of  a  union.  After  he 
lias  succeeded  he  will  separate  himself  from  his 
colleagues,  and  stand  in  front  of  them  as  I  stand 
in  front  of  you  now."  And  suiting  his  movement 
to  the  word,  he  8te]>]>ed  forward,  pushing  his  in- 
terlocutors Ijehind  him. 

With  Bonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  every  inter- 
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est  called  for  a  speedy  consummation  of  the 
alliance.  He  had  already  learned  that  a  conspiracy 

embracing  a  considerable  niiml^er  of  powei-fol  ad- 
herents liad  beeu  formed,  and  lie  rightly  conject- 
ured that  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  oiganization 
but  a  man  of  prompt  action  like  himself.  This 
consideration,  ]);'rliaps  sufficiently  powerful  in  itself, 
was  fortified  l)y  the  recollection  of  bis  repeated 
failures  with  other  parties,  and  also  by  the  evident 
fact  that  the  moment  the  conp  cPetat  had  taken 
place,  the  lion's  share  would  fall  to  the  most  j)opu- 
lar  man.  Thus  the  advocates  of  Bonaparte  had 
eveiy  motive  for  putting  forth  their  most  strenuous 
efforts. 

That  Sieyes  finally  consented  to  a  meeting,  when 
he  cleaiiy  foresaw  the  usurpation  that  was  to  fol- 
low, removes  every  claim  that  he  might  other^vise 
have  Lad  upon  our  respect  and  sympathy.  Unac- 
countable as  it  may  seem,  he  finally  threw  o£E  his 
reserve  so  completely,  that  when  Bonaparte  at  last 
called  upon  liini  to  make  proposals,  he  acce])ted 
the  lirst  overtui'es  of  the  G(;nt;ral,  and  tiuit  in  con- 
sequence, on  that  very  night,  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  in  eight  or  ten  days  the  decisive 
blow  should  be  struck.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  by  this  very  action  Sieyes  di'ew  upon  himself 
the  contempt  and  the  oblivion  into  which  he  soon 
after  fell. 

Such  wei'e  the  preliminary  negotiations  which 
led  to  that  dai'k  day  in  French  history  known  as 
the  18th  Brumaire.   It  I'emained  only  to  get  ab- 
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solate  control  of  the  military  foives,  a  task  at 

that  time  in  uo  way  diliicult.  Tlie  officers  who 
had  returned  with  iionuparte  from  Egypt  were 
impatient  to  follow  wherever  their  master  might 
lead.  Moreau,  who,  since  the  death  of  Hoche, 
was  i-egarded  as  standing  next  to  Bonaparte  in 
military  ability,  was  not  reluctant  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  others,  and  Macdonald  as  well  as  Se- 
rurier  soon  followed  his  example.  Bernadotte 
alone  would  yield  to  neither  ilattery  nor  intimida- 
tion. 

The  last  to  giv^e  in  his  adhesion  was  Lefebvre. 
This  officer  was  then  l  egarded  by  Bonaj)arte  as 
one  of  his  relentless  opponents,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  let  into  the  secret  until  the  last  moment. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  a  crowd  of  mil- 
itary men  of  every  grade  thronged  the  dwelling 
of  Bonaparte,  Lefebvre  appeared  among  the  othera 
lie  had  been  sinnnioiuMl  at  midnii^lit  merely  to 
meet  his  fellow-officers  for  a  revi( '^\'  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Meeting  a  colonel,  he  asked  for 
an  explanation,  and  was  i-ef erred  to  Bonaparte. 
The  latter  on  being  approached  exclaimed,  Well, 
yon  are  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Kepublic,  and 
vnW  you  leave  it  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  these 
lawyers  ?  Here  is  tlie  sword  I  wore  at  the 
Pyramids.  1  giv^e  it  to  you  as  a  jjledge  of  my 
esteem  and  confidence."  Was  any  of  Kapoleon's 
officers  llkrly  to  resist  such  an  appeal?  "Let 
us  throw  the  lawyers  into  the  river,"  responded 
Lefebvre. 
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It  needs  only  to  be  added  that  Bernadotte, 

Jourdan,  and  Aygereau  were  the  only  officers  of 
note  whose  absence  from  the  revieto  attracted  at- 
tention. Bernadotte  was  known  to  be  actively 
opposed  to  the  movement ;  the  others  had  not  been 
admitted  to  the  secret,  and  liad  not  been  invited 
to  be  prcjsent.  On  the  following  day,  Augereau, 
meeting  Bonaparte,  showed  his  uneasiness  by  re- 
marking, "  So  then  you  have  no  use  for  ttni  petit 
Auijtrtau  ?'^'*  The  chief  deigned  no  other  reply 
than  that  of  informing  him  that  in  future  the 
quieter  he  kept  the  better  ofE  he  would  be. 

While  Bona])ai-te  was  tluis  niarslialling  his 
forces  in  the  line  de  la  Victoire,  the  way  Avas 
opening  in  the  Councils.  A  commission  of  the 
Ancients,  made  up  of  leading  conspiratoi*s,  had 
woiked  all  night  drawing  u])  the  i)ro])osed  arti- 
cles, in  order  that  in  the  morning  the  Council 
might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  vote  them.  The 
meeting  was  called  for  seven  o'clock,  and  care  was 
taken  not  to  notify  those  members  whose  o])])08i- 
tion  there  was  reason  to  fear.  The  moment  there 
was  an  opportunity,  Comet,  one  of  the  most  active 
conspirators,  mounted  the  tribnne  and  denounced 
in  most  plaintive  terms  tli<»  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  government  He  declared  that  the  con- 
spirators were  "  waiting  only  for  a  signal  to  draw 
their  ])oniards  on  the  representatives  of  the 
nation."  ''You  have  but  a  moment,''  exclaimed 
he,  "  in  which  to  save  Prance.  If  you  let  it  pass, 
the  Republic  will  be  lost,  and  its  carcass  will  be 
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the  prey  of  vultures,  wbcwill  quarrel  over  its  torn 

members." 

Now,  in  all  this  no  names  of  conspirators  were 
given,  no  persons  were  even  hinted  at.  The  object 
of  Comet  and  Lis  associates  was  sim])]y  to  convince 
the  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  and 
then,  after  binding  the  Council  as  to  the  source  of 
the  danger,  to  call  into  supreme  power  the  chief 
conspii'ator  in  order  to  put  the  cons])iracy  down. 
What  was  this  but  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub, 
the  pi'ince  of  devils  ? 

When  ('Oiiict  sat  down,  Rcgnier,  another  of  the 
conspii'ators,  arose  and  proposed  to  the  Assembly, 
for  the  saving  of  the  government,  the  adoption  of 
the  decree8j,which  had  been  already  prepared.  As 
the  o])positiou,  and,  indeed,  the  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  were  generally  absent,  the  arti- 
cles were  adopted  without  discussion.  Those  pres. 
ent  voted,  first,  to  remove  the  sessions  of  the  Coun- 
cils fi'om  Paris  to  Saint  Cloud  (a  privilege  which 
the  constitution  conferred  upon  the  Ancients  alone), 
tims  ]>utting  tlieni  at  once  beyond  the  power  of  in- 
tiueucing  the  populace  and  of  standing  in  the  way 
of  Bonaparte.  They  then  passed  a  decree  giving 
to  Bonaparte  the  command  of  the  military  forces, 
at  the  same  time  inviting  him  to  come  to  the  As- 
sembly for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Constitution. 

These  decrees  were  at  once  taken  to  the  expect- 
ant Dictator.    They  readied  him  at  about  ten 

o'clock  in  the  morning.   They  were  at  once  I'ead 
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by  liim  to  the  throng  of  officers  and  soldiers  who, 
as  wo  have  just  seen,  had  been  for  some  hours  in 

AViutino'.  After  lio  had  concluded  tlie  readin;^  of 
the  decrees,  he  asked  the  crowd  if  lie  could  count 
on  their  su2)[K>rt  in  this  hour  of  danger ;  to  wbich 
they  responded  W\t\\  a  creneral  flourish*  of  swords. 
The  General  then  mouuLed  his  horse  and  rode  oi£ 
at  the  head  of  the  ti'oop. 

When  Bonaparte  arrived  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Conncil,  he  acted  the  part  oi  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  in  a  maanei'  that  had  been 
hardly  ant ii * i  ]  )ated. 

"Citizen  re|)resentatlves/'  .>aid  he,  "the  Repub- 
lic was  iu  duuger;  you  were  informed  of  it,  and 
your  decree  has  saved  it.  Woe  to  those  who  seek 
to  briuG:  trouble  and  disorder  into  it.  General 
Lefebvre,  General  Berthier,  and  all  my  comrades 
in  arms  will  aid  me  to  stop  theuL  Do  not  look  to 
the  past  for  a  clue  to  guide  your  onward  march  ; 
nothing  in  history  ever  resembled  the  eighteenth, 
century ;  nothing  iu  the  eighteenth  centuiy  ever 
resembled  the  present  moment.  We  want  a  Ke- 
puldic  fonnded  on  true  liberty  and  national  rep- 
resentation. We  will  have  it,  I  swear ;  I  swear  it 
in  my  own  name  and  that  of  my  companions  in 
arms." 

Thus,  instead  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Council  had  merely  received  an 
oath  that  the  nation  should  have  a  Republic 

founded  on  true  liberty  and  national  rc^presenta- 
tion.    The  words  have  a  captivating  jingle,  but 
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in  the  mouth  of  Bonaparte  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrases  "  trne  liberty  "  and  "  national 
representation"?  A  mere  bait,  of  course,  with 
which  to  catch  the  popular  support. 

But  this  fraud  did  not  pass  undetected.  As 
soon  as  Bonaparte  had  closed,  Garat  arose  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  citizen-general  had  forgotten 
the  nature  of  the  oath  required,  which  was  to 
swear  to  support  the  Constitution.  Poor  innocent 
Gai'at,  he  little  knew  the  resoui  ces  of  Bonaparte's 
friends.  The  President  instantly  interfered,  declar- 
ing that  after  the  action  of  the  morning  no  discus- 
sion could  take  place,  ('xee})t  at  Saint  Cloud. 
Thus  the  mockery  of  the  oath-taking  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients  was  accomplished. 

The  General  had  now  a  more  difficult  part  to 
perform  in  the  Coimcil  of  Five  Hundred. 

As  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  not  to  oc- 
cur until  twelve  o'clock  of  the  foUowing  day, 
Bcjnaparte  made  use  of  the  intervening  time  in 
posting  his  forces  and  in  disposing  of  the  Direc- 
tory. Lannes  he  placed  in  command  of  the  Tuil- 
eries;  Marmont,  in  that  of  the  £cole  Militaire; 
Serurier,  at  Point  du  Jour;  Macdonald,  at  Ver- 
sailles; and  Murat,  at  Saint  Cloud.  At  all  of 
these  points  it  was  likely  that  nothing  more  than 
a  purely  defensive  policy  would  be  demanded. 
But  there  was  one  locality  in  the  city  where  it  was 
pn)bable  aggi'essive  force  would  be  required.  The 
Luxembourg  Avas  the  seat  of  the  Directory,  and 
the  Diiectory  must  at  all  hazaids  be  crushed.  In 
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case  tlie  iudiddiuil  Directors  should  refuse  to  yield, 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  insm*e 
llie  success  of  the  enterprise  in  liand,  to  take  pos^ 
session  of  the  palace  by  force.  But  this  would  in- 
volve the  arrest  of  the  executive, — an  ignominious 
work  which  any  officer  would  shrink  from  per- 
forininjjr,  siiux^  it  would  re{[uii'e  a  ])08itive  and  uii- 
mititakable  array  of  the  military  against  the  civil 
authorities.  But  Bonaparte  knew  well  how  to 
turn  all  such  ignominious  service  to  account.  In 
close  imitation  of  that  ]j jlicy  which  had  left  Kleber 
in  Egypt,  he  placed  the  Luxembourg  in  charge  of 
the  only  man  in  the  nation  who  could  now  be  re- 
gar<l''d  as  his  lixal  for  popular  favor.  Moreau 
fell  into  tlui  snare,  and  by  so  doing  lost  a  popular- 
ity which  he  was  never  afterwaixl  able  to  regain. 

Having  thus  placed  his  military  forces,  Bona- 
])arte  turned  his  attention  to  tlie  Directors.  The 
resignations  of  Sieyes  and  of  Koger-Ducos  he  al- 
imdy  had  upon  his  table.  It  remained  only  to 
])rocnre  the  others.  Barras,  without  warning,  was 
conl  routed  by  Talleyrand  and  Bruix,  who  asked  him 
without  circumlocution  to  resign  his  office,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  him  with  the  paper  of  resig- 
nation ali'eady  drawn  up  at  the  instigaticni  of  Bon- 
aparte, and  deman<ling  his  signature.  Barjas 
rubbed  liis  eyes,  and,  finding  that  the  agents  of  the 
(icnei'al  were  (h'teiwnined,  wrote  his  name,  thus 
crowning  the  work  of  a  life  eq^ually  remarkable 
for  its  treachery  and  its  cowardice.  The  baseness 
of  the  act  is  made  all  the  more  conspicuous  by  the 
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fact  that,  only  a  half-hour  before,  Barras  had  prom- 

is(;(l  to  mci't  at  ouch;  his  collcai^uos  Goliier  iiud 
Moulins  at  the  Luxemboui'g,  for  the  })iirpose  of 
imiting  in  a  fitting  protest,  and,  if  need  be,  in  an 
energetic  resistance. 

Three  of  the  Directors  thus  disposed  of,  it  was 
left  to  make  away  with  the  remaining  two.  Bona- 
parte met  them  in  person  and  tried  various  de- 
vices of  flattery  and  of  iiitiiiiidatioii,  l)ut  in  vain. 
When  he  finished  his  interview  by  pereni])torily  de- 
manding of  both  their  resignation,  they  flatly  re- 
fused ;  but  when  they  returned  to  the  Luxembourg 
it  was  only  to  be  niad(^  ])ris()uers  ])y  Moreau.  It 
might  be  said  that  in  the  course  whicli  tliey  pur- 
sued Gohier  and  Moulins  sim]  >]}  did  their  duty ; 
but  in  view  of  the  acts  by  whicli  B()naj)arte  ever 
after  his  return  from  Egypt  had  been  endeavoring 
to  win  them  over  to  his  purposes,  their  firm  conduct 
on  that  fatal  day  in  a  measure  justifies  the  French 
in  claiming  that  the  Republic  did  not  fall  with- 
out honor.  For  their  conduct  on  that  occasion 
theyai'e  entitled  to  a  permanent  tribute  of  respect 
It  is  only  to  be  rcLrrctted  tliat  theii*  firmness  and 
th(;ir  integrity  were  not  eciualled  by  their  foresight 
and  their  wisdom. 

The  night  of  the  18th  passed  in  comparative 
tranquillity.  The  fact  tliat  there  was  no  organiziMl 
resistance  is  accounted  for  by  Lanfrey  with  a  sin- 
gle mournful  statement,  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  ])e  expected  of  a  nation  that  had  been  de- 
capitated.   All  the  men  of  rank  in  France  for  the 
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previous  ton  jears,  either  by  character  or  genius  or 
Tirtae,  had  been  mown  down,  first  by  the  scaflEolds 

and  proserij)ti«  )ii<,  n<  xt  by  war."  These  are  indeed 
melancholy  wfn-ds  t<>  utter  of  any  nation,  but  who 
that  has  studied  the  French  Bevolntion  is  ready  to 
declare  that  they  are  not  essentially  true  ?  The  ' 
only  escape  had  seemed  to  be  through  mediocrity 
or  silence.  Siey^  when  once  urging  his  claims  to 
notice,  was  asked  what  he  had  dona  His  reply 
was  a  flash  of  wit  which  lights  up  the  whole  period, 
I  have  livedH^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  force  of  the  reason 

urijed  by  Lanfrey,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  the  national 
apathy  on  this  occasion  had.  another  and  a  far  moi*e 
deplorable  cause, — a  cause  which  even  at  the  pres* 
ent  time  entails  more  woes  upon  France  than  al< 
most  all  others  combined.  I  refer  to  that  condi- 
tion of  political  demoralization  which  comes  from 
repeated  acts  of  revolutionary  violenca  It  re- 
quires V)ut  a  glance  at  the  successive  coujjs  de  force 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  previous  ten 
years  to  enable  one  to  perceive  ample  grounds  for 
that  demoralization.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1789, 
•absolute  royalty  succumbed  and  gave  place  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  On  the  10th  of  August^ 
1702,  this  was  overthrown,  and  in  its  place  was 
estal)lis]K'<l  \\\(\  Kepu])lic.  Ou  the  30th  of  May, 
1793,  the  lawful  Kepublic  was  displaced  by  the 
i-evolutionary  government  On  the  9th  of  Ther^ 
midor,  1704,  this  was  in  turn  overthrown  by  the 
legal  authority,  which  held  its  place,  until  the  18  th 
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Fractidor,  in  1797,  when  the  first  itiilitary  coup 
cTetat  sul)8titiited  the  revolutionaiy  in  the  ])laco  of 
the  legal  Directory.  And  now  at  last  tliis  in  turn 
was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  establishment  of 
a  military  2:overuiueut  on  the  IStli  Briimaire. 

What  was  all  this  but  the  experience  painted 
so  well  by  Lucretius } 

....  Et  sempor  victus  tristisquc  rooodit ; 

Nam  petcro  imjteriiun,  (pKxl  iuiuie  est.  nec  datur  fux^aam, 

Atquo  in  co  Hciupcr  durum  sufferrc  laborem, 

Hoc  est  adveiHo  uixuutcm  irudere  monte 

Saxum,  quod  tamen  a  smnmo  jam  rertloe  mxBimi 

Yolvitar,  et  plaui  raptim  petit  acquom  compi. 

Within  ten  years  there  had  been  eight  difEerent 

coups  de  force,  the  violent  establishment  of  eight 
diiferent  goverumeuts,  not  a  single  one  of  \\'hich 
had  been  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  national 
will.  These  repeated  acts  of  violence  had  resulted 
in  creating  a  po])uhir  insciiisiljility,  as  well  as  a 
confusion  of  law  and  force  which  is  fatal  to  all 
healthful  political  feeling  and  action,  and  which, 
it  is  to  be  fean^l,  is  still  the  worst  malady  that 
France  has  to  overcome.  * 

*  On  this  question  of  the  fatal  continnanoo  of  arevoliiUoiiaiy  spirit 
in  France,  tlio  following  xemaxka  by  M.  Pool  Jaaet  ore  so  excellent 

that  I  cannot  !nit  quote  Ihem  : 

"  Oa  no  pent  done  contrstor  a  la  Franci*  un  droit  ([xw.  Ton  rfoounrnt 
aux  aut res  nations  ;  coi)cudant,  pourqu'une  insurrection  soil  legiLime,  il 
fjiuL  qu\  ik'  no  Koit  qu'uno  dnUi  dr.  iloliverance.  nun  le  sijp^ial  de  la  rc- 
voltc  a  p<  rpctuilxi,^ — il  lant«iu'olle  ait  pj)ur  con.SvMpicnce  la  paix  ct  I'ordre, 
et  na  soit  puH  le  ilcchaiiiemeut  iiiiniitc  du  droit  do  lu  force.  Le  jour  oCl 
la  Fiaaoe  ama  d^finitiYement  oooquis  den  deatiti6M  paisibles  et  aooep- 
teia  sans  vuserve  le  rlgne  de  la  lot,  «Ue  pounra  fevenir  sans  dinger  aojc 
soavenin  do  sou  aificanohisBement,  elle  f  «taa  avec  joie  le  jour  de  sa  d6> 
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But  notwithstaodiDg  this  demoralizatioi)  of  the 

p(^o])l(',  it  is  not  to  be  asserted  that  no  effort  was 
n}ade  to  resist  the  work  of  usurpation.  The  fee- 
bleness of  the  movement  attempted,  however, 
clearly  demonstrates  that  apathy  of  the  people  to 
AvLicli  ^ve  liave  rcferi'(  (l.  A  few  deputies  met  in 
the  night  at  Salicetti  s  for  the  purpose  of  oi^aniz- 
ing  the  oj^position.  As  the  best  preliminary 
measure,  they  deeided  that  in  tlie  morning  they 
would  repair  to  Saint  Chuid  and  wouhl  ])ass  a  de- 
cree to  give  the  command  of  the  guard  of  the  Five 
Hundred  to  Bernadotte.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
meeting  dissolved,  than  Salicetti  himself  betrayed 
the  news  to  Bonaparte  and  received  his  reward. 
Measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the  General  to 
prevent  the  deputies  from  reaching  their  deatiua- 
tion ;  and  tlius  the  effort  miscarried. 

On  the  following  day,  before  the  Council  of 
Ancients  was  fairly  organized,  the  (jeueral  was 
announced.  During  that  morning  everything  had 
gone  contrary  to  his  expectation,  and  he  bore  an 
anxious  and  irritated  look.  It  was  evident  that 
the  sudden  eclat  of  his  first  movement  had  given 
way  to  a  general  anxiety  and  a  desii'e  to  put  to 
the  test  of  examination  the  pretences  in  regard  to 

liverancc ;  mais  fcut  (]>u  le  droit  de  hi  force  n'aurapas  (ihdiqu!\ — etpeiit- 
on  dire  (ju'ii  ail  adOifja  V — t<tnt  (jii'il  y  aura  lieu  decraindrc  que.  ks  par- 
titi  he  tietment  ea  r'istrcc  cctte  urme  J'aiale^  die  terra  toujours  atcciii- 
gtii'tude  cUte  incoeation  penittmU  iPim  droit  pCnUeiix  qui  pent  aum 
bUn  tuer  que  dMterery  et  (jui  retoume  tisouvent  con^e  eeux  qui  PmH" 
platent^—V Esprit  BitUuikmiwire  et  la  Someraineie  NaUonatef  Bnm 
(U»  l/eu»  MondeUf  Tome  OenUim,p,  731. 
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a  Jacobin  plot  BoDaparte  evidently  felt  himself 
oppressed  by  the  change  of  atmosphere,  and  ac- 

coi(lin<j:ly  lie  detei  iuiued  to  brines  the  whole  matter 
to  a  speedy  issue.  He  di*evv  up  a  regiment  in 
order  of  battle  in  the  courts  and,  referring  to  the 
Council,  auuounced  to  his  officers  "that  he  \\as 
going  to  make  an  end  of  it."  Then,  followed  by 
his  aides-de-cwmpy  he  pressed  into  the  presence  of 
the  Assembly. 

The  address  by  which  he  attempted  to  justify 
his  action  is  remarkable  only  for  its  violence  and 
its  incoherence.  He  affirmed  the  existence  of  a 
Jacobin  plot  to  destroy  the  government;  but 
when  pressed  for  an  explanation,  lie  could  only 
declare  that  Barras  and  Moulins  had  proposed  to 
him  to  l)e  the  leader  of  a  i)arty  to  overtluow  all 
men  having  liberal  opinions.  AVhen  lie  was  ad- 
juring the  Council  to  save  liberty  and  equality, 
one  of  the  membei's  added  interrogatively,  "And 
the  Constitution  ? "  "  The  Constitution,"  ex- 
claimed Bonaparte,  "you  violated  it  on  the  22d 
Flor^al,  and  you  violated  it  on  the  SOth  Prairial. 
The  Constitution  !  The  Constitution  is  invoked 
by  all  factions,  and  lias  been  violated  by  all ;  it  ia 
despised  by  all;  the  country  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  Constitution,  because  no  one  any  longer  re- 
spects it." 

This  harangue,  however  eloquent  it  may  have 
seemed  and  however  truthful  the  assertions  it  con- 
tained, in  the  mouth  of  Bonaparte  was  simply  out- 
rageous ;  for  no  one  had  done  so  much  to  violate 
9* 
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the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.  as  Boiuiparte  him- 
self. But  this  was  not  alL  When  he  was  pressed 
for  further  explanation  of  the  plot  of  which  he  was 
constantly  speaking,  he  tried  to  extricate  hinuself 
by  changing  his  fomer  accusations  into  a  violent 
attack  on  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  After 
accu.sinr^  the  members  of  wisliini^  to  re-esta])lish 
the  sca£Eolds  and  revolutionary  committees,  and  of 
having  despatched  emissaries  to  Paris  to  organize 
a  rising,  he  completed  the  consternation  of  his 
friendd  by  resorting  to  open  thi-eats : 

"  If  any  orator  in  foreign  pay  talks  of  outlawry, 
let  him  beware  of  levelling  such  a  decree  against 
himself.  At  tlie  first  sign  I  should  appeal  to  you, 
my  brave  compauious  in  arms;  to  you,  grenadiers, 
whose  caps  I  perceive  yonder ;  to  you,  brave  sol- 
diers, whose  bayonets  ai'e  in  sight.  Remember 
that  I  go  forward  accompanied  by  the  God  of  for- 
tune and  the  God  of  war  !  " 

Thus  having  shifted  his  attack,  first  to  one 
quarter  and  then  to  aiiotlicr,  lie  ended  })y  making 
it  understood  that  he  w  as  not  there  to  give  even 
plausible  reasons,  but  simply  to  enforce  the  com- 
mands of  his  imperious  will. 

HaviuLT  reduced  into  a  submissive  mood  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  Bonaparte  repaired  at  once 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Here  his  friends 
Avere  less  numerous  and  h'ss  influential.  Tlie  dis- 
cussion took  the  same  tuin,  but  was  carried  on 
with  considerably  more  warmth  and  urgency.  In 
iheir  impatience  to  fathom  the  plot  whidi  had 
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caused  their  removal  to  Saint  Cloud,  they  had  de- 
cided on  seudiiii;  an  address  to  the  Council  of 
cients,  asking  for  information.  The  letter  of  res* 
ignation  which  had  been  forced  upon  Barras  had 
just  been  received,  and  the  Assembly  was  consid- 
cjiug  the  question  whether  it  was  best  for  them 
then  and  there  to  name  his  successor,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by 
liis  grenadiers,  entered  the  ball.  A  l)urst  of  in- 
dignation at  once;  arose.  Every  member  sprang 
to  his  feet  "  What  is  this? "  they  cried,  " swords 
here  !  armed  men  !  Away !  we  will  liave  no  dic- 
tator here."  Then  some  of  the  deputies,  bolder 
than  the  others,  surrounded  Bonaparte  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  invectives.  "  You  are  violat- 
ing the  sanctity  of  the  laws ;  what  iww  you  doing, 
rash  man  ? "  exclaimed  Bigonnet.  "  Is  it  for  this 
that  you  have  conquered  ? "  demanded  Destrem, 
advancing  towards  him.  Others  seized  him  by 
the  collar  oi  his  coat,  and,  shaking  him  violently, 
reproached  him  with  treason. 

This  reception,  though  the  General  had  come 
with  the  purj)ose  of  intimidating  the  AssemT)ly, 
fairly  overwhelmed  him.  E}'e-witnesses  declare 
that  he  turned  pale,  and  fell  fainting  into  the 
arms  of  his  soldiers,  who  drew  him  out  of  the 
haU.* 

*  It  has  been  often  luwerted  tbat  at  this  time  daggen  were  drawn 
upon  the  Qeneral;  bnt  iMottej  has  shown  that  the  stoiy  is  oontra- 
dioted  by  all  tmsbwixrthy  sTidenoa  It  wonld  have  been  easy  for  his 
enemies  to  have  assassinated  him  in  a  scuffle  from  which  he  escaped 
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The  confusion  that  ensued  in  the  Assembly  was 
indescribable.  One  member  moved  that  Bona- 
parte be  deprived  of  his  command.  Another  pro- 
posed that  tlie  six  thousand  soldiers  then  surround- 
ing the  hall  be  declared  a  part  of  the  guard  of  the 
legislative  body.  Finally  that  temble  ciy  of 
hors  la  loi  was  raised,  the  ciy  which  had  over- 
whelmed K-obeopierre  himself.  It  would  have 
passed  almost  without  opposition,  but  for  the  ac- 
tion of  Liicien,  who,  as  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly, steadfastly  refused  to  })ut  tlie  question  to 
vote.  He  reminded  the  Assembly  of  his  brother's 
services,  and  entreated  them  not  to  ])ass  a  hasty 
judgment;  after  wliicli  he  surprised  the  members 
by  j'esigning  his  office  of  President.  This  action, 
at  fii'st  thought^  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
blunder;  but  its  effect,  as  was  probably  designed, 
only  increased  the  confusion,  for  no  action  could 
now  be  taken  until  a  Pj'esident  was  chosen,  and 
the  Council  was  in  no  condition  whfCtever  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  election. 

But  though  this  action  tied  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  upon  the 
point  of  outlawing  Bonaparte,  it  at  the  same  time 
imposed  upon  the  cons])irators  themselves  an  addi- 
tional necessity  of  immediate  action.    The  General 

with  lu8  clotlics  toni.  IVIorc  ovor,  the  detailed  accoimt,  which  ou  the 
next  (lay  was  published  In  tho  }[onit(->(r^  thon^fh  written  by  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Bonaparte,  says  nothiin^  of  an  attonjpt  at  assassination. 
The  titory  was  doubtless  invcntetl  by  Lucien  the  second  day  after  the 
act,  for  the  purpoBC  of  justifying  his  brotlia:*B  action. 
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saw  the  importance  of  bringing  the  affair  to  an 

end  before  the  Council  should  have  time  to  re- 
cover, and  he  resorted,  therefore,  at  once  to  the 
/means  for  which  he  had  made  such  ample  prepa- 
ration.    He  ordered  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall. 

When  the  troops,  however,  began  to  advance 
upon  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it 
up  by  armed  force,  there  was  a  degree  of  hesita- 
tiou  tliat  gave  a  iiionientary  aj)pre]ieiision  of  fail- 
ure. The  cause  of  the  delay  was  tlie  fact  that  the 
soldiei's  to  whom  the  command  had  been  given 
formed  a  pai*t  of  the  guard  of  the  Legislative 
Body.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  probalde  that 
they  would  remain  steadfast  in  defence  of  their 
charge ;  but  Lucien,  who  was  still  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Pi'esident  of  the  Assen3l)ly,  showed 
himself  master  of  the  emergency.  Since  his  resig- 
nation he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
and  he  now  raised  his  voice  in  a  harangue  to  the 
troops  in  regard  to  their  duty.  He  assured  them 
that  the  Council  had  been  crushed  by  brigands  in 
the  pay  of  England,  and  that  the  question  was 
no^v  how  it  should  be  rescued  from  so  great  a  dan- 
ger. Then  dra^ving  his  sword  in  a  theati  ical  man- 
ner, he  turned  to  the  General  and  exclaimed: 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  swear  to  nm  this  through 
my  own  brother  if  ever  he  shall  strike  a  blow  at 
the  liberties  of  tlie  French." 

It  was  probably  this  oratorical  flourish  that 
saved  the  conspiracy  from  being  overwhelmed. 
The  majority  of  the  guaid,  still  supposing  that 
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they  were  listening  to  the  President  of  the  Assem- 
bl}',  regarded  the  speech  as  sufficiently  assuring, 

and  instantly  responded  by  shouting,  "  Vive 
Bonaparte  !  " 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  Murat  placed 
liimself  at  tlieir  liead  and  commanded  the  drums 
to  beat.  When  they  reaehed  the  doors  of  tlie 
Council,  the  members  made  an  earnest  appeal  for 
the  legislative  inviolability,  but  to  no  purpose, 
AVlicu  they  refused  to  retire,  the  dniiiis  were  again 
l)eat,  and  tlie  grenadiers  poured  into  the  hall.  A 
last  cry  of  Vive  la  Re^pvJjligue  was  raised,  and  a 
moment  later  the  hall  was  empty.  Thus  the 
crime  of  tlie  conspirators  was  eonsumiuated,  and 
the  First  F rench  liepublic  was  at  an  end. 

After  this  action  it  remained  only  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  Bonaparte  the  semblance  of  regular 
authority.  Tlie  tragedy  which  had  just  ended 
with  the  death  of  a  republic  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  farce.  A  phantom  of  the  Council  of 
Five  IIuiKlred — Cornet,  one  of  them,  says  thirty 
members — met  in  the  evening  and  voted  the  meas- 
ures which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  by 
the  conspirators.  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger- 
Dueos  were  a|)])ointed  provisional  consuls ;  fifty- 
seven  meml  )ers  of  the  Council  who  had  been  most 
prominent  in  theii*  opposition  were  excluded  from 
theii*  seats  ;  a  list  of  proscriptions  was  prcj^ared  ; 
two  commissioners  chosen  fiom  the  assemblies 
were  appointed  to  assist  the  consuls  in  theii'  work 
of  organization ;  and,  finally,  as  if  to  remove  the 
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last  possibility  of  interference  with  the  usntpers, 

they  adjoiirucd  the  legislative  body  until  the  20th 
of  February. 

It  needs,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  said,  in  addition, 
that  by  means  of  this  victory  Na])oleoni8m  had 
removed  the  most  formichible  obstacle  to  that 
complete  triumph  which  it  soon  came  to  enjoy. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  consuls, 
Siey^s  said  to  the  chief  su})p()rtei  s  of  the  coui) 
detai:  Gentlenieiij  you  have  a  master,  Jiona- 
parte  meam  to  do  everything^  knows  how  to  do 
everythinr/,  and  has  the  jwwer  to  do  everything?'* 
Time  revealed  that  iii  this  extravagant  homage 
there  was  far  too  much  of  truth.  From  this 
moment  there  were,  it  is  true,  certain  forms  to  go 
through  with,  but  for  the  most  ])art  they  were 
forms  only.  In  due  time  Sieyes  drevv  from  his 
pocket  that  fantastic  roll  which  he  had  so  long 
carried,  known  as  liis  Constitution  ;  l)ut,  to  nso 
the  ha])py  expression  of  ]\ladame  de  Stael,  it  was 
only  to  desti'oy  very  artistically  the  few  remaining 
chances  of  liberty.  The  complicated  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIll.  furnished  both 
water  and  grist  for  Bonaparte's  mill. 

It  requires  but  few  words  to  describe  the 
method  by  which  the  Gtineral's  purpose  was  ac- 
complished. Sieves  liad  imagined  that  all  legisla- 
tive action  should  be  conducted  in  the  form  of  a 
judi(tial  trial,  and  accordingly  he  had  organized 
his  legislature  into  a  species  of  court  of  e(|uity. 
The  Council  of  State,  as  a  kind  of  plaintiff,  was 
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eDtrusted  with  the  work  of  proposiDg  and  sup- 
porting new  laws,  while  the  mission  of  the  Tribu- 

iiat(^  Mils  to  oppose  tlie  argiiinciits  of  the  Council 
of  State.  The  h^gislative  body,  "  sileut  as  a 
tribunal  of  judges,''  was  to  decide,  and  finally  the 
decision  was  to  go  to  the  Senate  as  a  grand  court 
of  appeal.  When  Bonaparte  came  into  power  as 
Fii-st  Consul,  France  present(id  the  spectacle  of  a 
legislative  body  divided  into  four  parts,  each  part 
having  a  separate  function  to  perform.  The  first 
proposed  laws,  without  discussing  them ;  the  sec- 
ond discussed,  without  passing  upon  them;  the 
third  passed  upon  them,  without  either  proposing 
or  discussing;  and  the  fourth  had  simply  the 
power  of  veto.  Of  tliese  four  parts,  Bonaparte 
suppressed  the  second  and  retained  the  remaining 
three,  thus,  at  a  blow,  getting  rid  ostensibly  of 
what  he  called  "  tlve  injin  ite  bdhldliKj  of  the  law- 
yers /  "  in  reality,  of  what  was  the  only  means  in 
ihe  nation  of  considering  the  questions  proposed, 
or  of  raising  even  the  faintest  op[)osition.  Hence- 
fortli  the  legislature  was  worse  tlian  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out;  it  was  Hamlet 
abolished,  and  the  rest  of  the  players  struck 
dumb.* 

*  The  snpj)rr8.siorj  of  the  Tribunate  by  Xapolcon  lias  1)con  rigorouslr 
defended  In'  his  friendi^  and  apolojjists,  Tlio  wonls  of  Laiifrej'  on  this 
subject  are  so  spirited  and,  as  I  think,  so  just,  that  I  (juotc  them,  Uc 
says:  *'  1  his  vi;  y  inoiri-nsive  disi)osition  in  a  body  elected  and  paid 
by  the  government,  and  dcpiivid  of  all  eCieacious  means  of  making 
its  opinion  prevail,  was  tempered  by  a  pmdcnoe  of  wMdi  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  impossiUe  to  find  another  example  in  the  hiatoiy  of  deliber^ 
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Thus  it  came  about  that  duiing  all  those  fiery 
years  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  Fi-anee 

liad  no  legi^slatiirt;  that  possessed  even  the  sem- 
]>laiice  of  iiidepeiideuce.  There  were  at  tiiiu^s  cer- 
tain f oimalities  that  to  the  eye  had  a  legislative 
appearaiic(»,  but  they  ^vere  mere  shadows,  which 
only  helped  to  couceal  the  real  substance  of  the 
goyemment.  There  were  also,  it  is  true,  certain 
charifres  in  the  constitution  of  the  le<xislature,  but 
tliese  were  only  varying  expressions  of  the  same 
nullity. 

Nor  had  Bonaparte  any  greatei*  difficulty  in 

l)riishin£!:  liis  coneaLTues  out  of  his  \\av.  When 
iSieyes,  upon  whose  face  iiouirienne  once  said  was 
always  written,  "  Give  me  money,"  saw  that  the 
First  Consul  was  absorbing  all  ])o^ve^,  legislative 
as  well  as  executive,  he  ventured  mildly  to  raise 
his  voice  in  protest.  Bonapai*te,  however,  was 
not  to  be  baffled.   He  threw  at  the  feet  of  the 

ative  nasemblies.  It  is  only  by  the  most  aodadoiis  of  mystificatioiiB 
t  liut  the  gtoiy  of  a  factions  tribanate  has  been  imposed  on  the  i^orant. 

Never  \\';ts  thore  a  i!ior(!  scrupulous  or  more  moderate  opposition  than 
that  of  this  minority  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  members,  who  persisted 
after  the  l^th  Bruninire  in  not  despairing  of  Frencli  liberty.  If  a  re- 
l»i oacli  cun  bo  {!ast  upon  tlu-m,  it  is  that,  on  mort;  than  one  oc»'asii)n, 
eonsi(l("r;ili<>n  for  thi'ir  opponents  am')unt<^d  to  pusillanimity.  In  the 
voluminous  ollicial  reports  of  the  sittings  of  the  Tri Inmate  we  find  no 
instance  m  which  violent  language  was  used,  except  the  hasty  expres- 
sion which  escaped  Dnveyrier  on  the  tbixd  sittio^ff  and  whidi  he  voy 
soon  afterwards  retracted.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  hostile  mani- 
festation ;  we  find,  on  the  contiaiy,  plenty  of  advances  and  oonoessio&s, 
which  were  to  remain  nsclcss.  To  refuse  anything  to  him  who  wants 
everything  is  as  certain  to  ofltend  as  to  yidd  nothing."— >£<M0^« 
JlkUnry  qf  NapiHeon^  vol  I.  p.  42i. 
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objector  the  estates  of  Grosnes,  worth  a  million, 

and  tliiis  easily  consigned  liis  last  rival  to  an 
absolnte  silence,  tiiey^s  became  a  senator,  and 
said  nothing. 

It  was  in  the  session  of  the  7th  of  February, 
1800,  tliat  lioederer  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  a  grand  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
Consular  establishment.  Bonaparte,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  already  made  himself  master  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  had  brought  completely  under  his  in- 
fluence all  the  men  whom  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
or  to  fear.  But  the  nation  at  large  had  not  yet 
fallen  a  prey  to  his  grasping  ambition.  Paris  he 
held  in  his  hand,  but  France  was  not  yet  subject 
to  his  control.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing the  work  so  successfully  begun  that  Koederer's 
scheme  was  brought  forward.  In  describing  the 
mechanism  which  he  proposed  he  used  a  word 
which  was  new  to  the  generation  of  Frenchmen 
that  heard  him,  though  it  represented  a  thing  that 
is  as  old  as  despotism  itself.  He  spoke  of  cmtral* 
ization^  of  a  centralization,  too,  which  ^vas  to  confer 
upon  Bona})arte  the  power  to  organize  a  nation  of 
•  thirty  millions  like  a  single  regiment.  It  was  not 
that  elementary  centralization  ^vhich  gives  to  a 
general  government  the  entire  control  of  such  af- 
faii's  as  pertain  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole ;  but  rather  that  plenitude  of  central  author- 
ity ^vhich  is  characteristic  of  despotism  when  it  is 
organized  and  provided  with  all  the  necessaiy  ma- 
chinery for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes. 
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It  was  the  centralization  of  Richelieu  and  Louis 
XIV.  restored  and  brought  to  perlVction, 

Bat  in  order  to  understand  the  character  and 
importance  of  this  new  scheme,  we  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind  the  part  wliich  centralization  had  al- 
ready play(Hl  in  the  history  of  the  country.  In 
the  time  of  Richelieu  it  had  been  resorted  to  for 
the  j)urposie  of  subduing  an  insolent  and  a  tyran- 
nical nobility.  The  system  of  intendaTiccs  of  Rich- 
elieu was  brought  to  perfection  by  Louis  XIV.,  but 
was  finally,  even  before  the  Revolution,  a])an(loned 
as  oppressive  and  useless.  In  the  time  of  Turgot 
provincial  assemblies  were  organized,  which  con* 
tributed  much  to  the  overthrow  of  the  old  regime. 
The  functions  of  these  were  still  further  extended 
under  the  Constituent  Assembly.  There  can  be 
no  possible  question  that  the  provincial  legislature, 
organized  l)y  the  Asseinl)ly,  contril)ute(l  vastly  to 
revive  something  of  that  local  energy  in  France 
which  had  been  stifled  by  two  centuries  of  central- 
ization,  but  which  now  again  began  to  show  signs 
of  a  hopeful  vitality.  Fui'thermore  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Conventi<yHy  though  it  iniled  with 
an  ii*on  hand,  never  intei*fered  with  the  local  as- 
semblies; on  the  contrary,  it  recognized  the  service 
of  those  assemblies  in  stimulating  the  national  pa- 
triotism against  united  Europe.  When  calmer 
tlnies  returned,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  year 
III.  was  adopted,  about  five  thousand  cantonal 
administrations  were  oi'ganized  and  charged  with 
the  independent  management  of  local  affairs. 
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These  administratioDs  were  created  absolutely  out 
of  notliiiiGf,  and  consequently  they  labored  under 

all  the  cmbaiTassujeuts  iucideiit  to  the  political  iu- 
experience  of  the  people  and  the  chaotic  condition 
of  society ;  and  }'et  they  accomplished  enough  to 
isliow  tluit  ill  the  liands  of  a  statesman  tliev  miii:lit 
haves(M  V(;d  as  a  lirm  basis  for  constitutional  lib- 
erty. No  such  decentralizing  method,  however, 
was  conii)atible  with  the  ideas  of  Napoleon.  The 
cantonal  governments,  accordingly,  were  all  swept 
away,  and  in  their  place  nothing  was  substituted. 
Municipal  governments,  it  is  true,  were  re-estab- 
lished, but  they  turned  out  to  be  mere  machines 
for  keeping  the  people  in  absolute  bondage;  for 
not  only  the  mayors,  but  also  the  members  of  the 
city  ('ouncil,  were  all  nominated  by  the  central 
power. 

The  same  method  of  appointment  prevailed  iu 

the  administration  of  the  arrondissements.  These 
newly  established  geographical  divisions  of  the 
country  seem  to  have  been  created  for  the  very- 
purpose  of  destroying  all  public  life,  and  prevent- 
ing any  possible  concert  of  resistance.  Their 
boundaries  were  entii'ely  arbitrary,  drawn  without 
any  regard  to  local  manners  or  customs,  often  even 
uniting  peo]>le  s])eaking  different  dialects  and 
separated  by  chains  of  mountains.  Over  these 
were  placed  prefects  and  sub-prefects  appointed  by 
the  authorities  at  Paris,  and  it  was  easy  for  these 
agents  of  the  general  government  (for  they  were 
nothing  else)  to  manipulate   the  disoiganized 
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masses  at  wilL   Thus  having  obtained  the  power 

to  nominate  and  dismiss  at  his  i^leasure  tlie  mem- 
bers of  all  local  administrations,  Bonapaite's  con- 
ti*ol  of  the  executive  functions  of  the  government 
was  complete.  Henceforth  every  tax  was  collected 
and  every  bridge  was  repaired  Ijy  men  who  owed 
their  position  to  his  favor,  and  to  his  favor  alone. 

But  this  gigantic 'work  of  centralization  would 
have  l)een  incomplete  if  it  had  not  emln-aeed  the 
administration  of  justice.  Tlie  gov(  I'liment,  there- 
fore, now  laid  hold  of  this  as  it  had  already  laid 
hold  of  the  executive  and  of  the  lejnslature. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  work  was  accomplished.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  under  the 
Constituent  Assembly  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
the  judiciary  had  sought  to  insure  the  independence 
of  the  judges  ;  on  the  other,  thatxmder  the  consti- 
tution of  tlie  year  VIII.  the  ministers  of  justice 
were  all  made  tlependcnt  upon  the  ai'bitraiy  will 
of  the  Consul.  Burke  has  somewhere  said  that  the 
crowning  work  of  good  government  is  to  put 
twelve  good  men  into  th(^  jury-box;  the  crowning 
act  of  Napoleonic  centralization  was  to  subordinate 
the  whole  court  to  the  will  of  the  chief  executive. 
It  assigned  to  him  tlie  ap])ointment  of  all  the 
judges,  of  the  president,  of  all  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal tribunals,  of  all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
even      all  the  members  of  the  jury."^    Add  to  all 

*  The  jmamieii  were  ehoten  by  the  prefect,  who  was  appdnted  >j 
the  Oonml. 
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this  the  fact  that  the  judiciaiy  was  made  a  r^olar 

service,  in  which  promotion,  as  in  the  army,  de- 
peuded  entirely  upon  the  will  of  tlie  chief,  and  we 
are  able  to  understand  something  of  the  temptation 
that  was  held  out  to  the  unscrupulous  and  the  am- 
bitious. Well  might  Gauilh  demand  from  the 
Tribune :  "  What  will  the  tribunal  become  when  the 
jury  is  chosen  by  the  Government^  when  the  direc- 
tors of  the  jury,  the  public  prosecutor,  the  chief 
justice  and  the  judges,  are  all  guided  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Grovemment?  "  and  well  he  might  an- 
swer :  **They  will  b6  simply  commissioners  of  the 
Government." 

With  the  centralization  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  government  in  a  single  hand,  Napoleonism 
may  be  said  to  have  l)een  complete.  What  a 
spectacle  it  was !  We  have  seen  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  an  honest  effort  was  made  to 
give  the  control  of  all  local  aifaii's  into  the  care  of 
local  administiators ;  in  less  than  five  years  after 
Bonaparte  received  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  he  was  in  the  }X)sses8ion  of  more  absolute 
power  than  had  been  enjoyed  ])y  the  proudest  of 
kings  under  the  old  regime.  If  the  Pi'esident  of 
the  United  States  should  have  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing all  the  judges  both  f(*deral  and  local,  all 
the  justices  of  the  peace  and  all  the  juiymen,  all 
the  governors  of  States  and  the  subordinate  State 
olliccrs,  all  the  su])ervisors  and  tax-commissioners, 
all  the  mayors  and  membei'S  of  city  councils,  all 
the  sherifis  and  constables;  and  i^  in  addition  to 
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these,  he  ahould  be  placed  in  command  of  a  large 
and  devoted  standing  anny,  our  government  would 

present  an  aspect  much  like  that  of  France  under 
the  First  Consul. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Centralization, 
in  the  year  1800,  ii])  to  the  day  when  the  s\vorcl  of 
Napoleon  was  broken  at  Leipsic,  there  was  no 
power  in  France  that  could  for  a  moment  stand 
up  against  his  will.  All  seeming  limitations  of 
liLs  authority  were  mei^e  words  and  shadows. 
Siey&s  might  have  said  with  a  peculiar  emphasis 
to  the  nation  at  large,  what  he  said  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  couj)  (VHat^  "  You  have  a  mastek," 
There  can  be,  perhaps,  no  better  summation  into 
a  single  phrase  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  than  that  em})odied  in  the  ])higiarism  of 
Napoleon  himself :  La  France  dest  un  Iwmme^  et 
cet  homine,  c'est  moi. 
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<^  Au  lieu  d^accepter  franchement  les  r^sultats  acquis  de  la 
Bcvolution,  de  lui  emprunter  nou-seulement  ses  serviteurs, 
mais  sartout  ses  principes,  ses  symboles  et  ses  embldmes^  la 
Bestauration  aima  mieux  declarer  la  Revolution  ime  guerre 
iinpuisante,  guerre  de  mots,  car  il  u'etait  pas  en  son  pouvoir  de 
revenir  sur  les  dioeeSy  et  elle  ne  pouvait  qu^alarmer  et  irriter 
ses  ennemis  sans  les  d^tmire." — Jhreoott-ParaM^  Za  ^rmnc$ 
ITotweHey  pb  311. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  KE3T0EATI0N. 

HISTORY  never  gave  to  man  a  greater  op- 
portunity than  that  which  she  presented  to 

•  Xa2)()leon  the  First.  The  woi'k  of  centralization 
in  France  lia^  often  been  compared  with  that  of 
the  Roman  government  at  the  fall  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Their  points  of  difference,  however,  are  not 
les3  conspicuous  than  their  points  of  similaiity. 
Julius  Caesar  was  called  upon  to  administer  a  re- 
public that  was  enfeebled  and  expiring,  while 
Kapoleon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nation 
that  was  throbbing  with  the  energies  and  possi- 
bilities of  renewed  manhood.  Furthermore,  while 
Home  divided  her  affections  between  Cicsar  and 
Pompey,  Napoleon  was  absolutely  without  a 
rival.  Never  has  any  nation  given  itself  more 
completely  or  more  heartily  into  the  hand  of  a 
single  person  than  France  gave  herself  into  tlie 
hand  of  her  master.  The  question,  then,  which 
history  pro])erly  asks,  is  not  what  Napoleon  accom- 
plished,  Imt  hovv^  does  what  he  accomplished  com- 
par(i  \vith  what  he  ought  to  have  accomplished  ? 

That  the  emperor  did  much  that  was  for  the 
advantage  of  his  country  no  im])artial  student  of 
this  peiiod  will  be  disposed  to  deny.    The  Di- 
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rectory  was  doubtless  the  very  worst  govemment 
that  the  Freiicb  people  Lave  ever  liad.  Wlieii  it 
came  into  power  it  was  master,  not  only  of  France, 
but  also  of  a  considerable  portion  of  foreign  soil. 
It  Lad  the  most  valiant  armies  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful captains  of  Jiui'ope.  It  dictated  the  peace 
of  the  Continent,  a  peace  which  the  whole  world, 
England  scarcely  excepted,  sought  almost  with 
importunity.  After  a  turljulent  existence  of  live 
years,  what  was  its  condition  i 

Its  conquests  lost,  the  countrie3  of  its  allies  in- 
vaded, its  armies  annihilated,  its  territory  divided, 
itself  in  universal  contempt.  And  within  the  state 
the  condition  of  affairs  if  possible  Avas  still  worse. 
Disoi-ders  were  perpetual;  coups  cPetat  were  in- 
cessant ;  bauislnnent  was  the  only  su]>stltuti()U  for 
the  scallxjld ;  forced  loans  had  reduced  all  enter- 
prise to  bankruptcy ;  insecurity  everywhere  pre- 
vailed ;  debauchery  everywhere  displayed  a  shame- 
less front ;  ]»ul>]ic  ])ro|)erty  was  constantly  subject 
to  pillage  ;  private  fortunes  were  given  over  to  ra- 
pine ;  in  short,  the  administration  on  the  one  hand 
was  both  corrupt  and  helpless,  and  society,  on  the 
other,  was  reduced  to  its  last  exti'cmities.  De 
Broglie  has  aptly  said,  that,  when  the  Jb'irst  Con- 
sul came  upon  the  stage,  he  had  but  to  take  the 
trouble  to  stoop  down  in  order  to  ])ick  up  the  re- 
public aud  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Everybody 
clapped  hands,  and  the  power  passed  with  scarcely 
a  strui^i'le  fi'om  the  inkstand  to  the  sworf. 

It  is  cei  taiuly  no  great  praise  of  absolutism 
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to  say  that  it  is  ])etter  than  anarchy.  The  new 
Caesar  laid  his  powerful  hand  upon  this  chaos,  and 
affairs  seemed  almost  instantly  relieved  as  if  by 
enchantment.  Domestic-  society,  ])ai'eutal  author- 
ity, and  the  sanctity  of  maridage  were  I'c-estab- 
lished.  A  better  administration  of  justice,  faith  in 
contracts,  the  rights  of  |)ro})erty,  all  these  were  re- 
instated. The  government  assumed  the  character 
of  unity ;  the  dnances  were  placed  upon  a  firmer 
basis ;  commeixse  was  relieved  from  its  worst  en- 
cumbrances ;  cities  were  cleansed  and  eml)ellislied ; 
public  highways  became  secure ;  places  of  resoi*t 
were  covered  with  monuments ;  mountains  were 
pierced  with  roads ;  canals  furrowed  the  soil ; 
everywhere,  indeed,  there  came  to  be  evidence  of 
incomparable  energy  as  well  as  of  incomparable 
genius. 

But  with  these  achievements,  which  alo?ie  would 
Lave  spread  a  glorious  halo  ovei*  his  name,  Na- 
poleon unfortunately  was  not  content  They  were 
the  means  rather  than  tlie  end  of  his  am1)ition. 
Instead  of  cherishing  apacihc  policy,  and  develop- 
ing the  domestic  resources  of  the  land,  he  con- 
scripted every  new  acquisition  of  sti'ength  into  his 
own  service.  It  is  true  that  he  restored  the  nation, 
at  least  temporarily,  from  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fatal  malady ;  but  his  subsequent  course  was  like 
that  of  a  ])hysieian  who,  after  effect  in  14*  a  cure,  in- 
sists that  his  patient  shall  i-ewaid  him  by  spending 
Ills  life  in  his  service. 

Where  in  history,  it  may  well  be  ai>kcd,  is  there 
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to  be  found  a  spectacle  more  tragic  or  more  tonch* 
.ing  tliaii  tlicit  of  France  in  the  last  days  of  the  Di- 
rectory ?  Crushed  by  the  terriljle  disasters  of  the 
Bevolution,  covered  with  blood,  and  yet  restless 
and  troubled,  famishing  for  peace,  as  well  as  for 
order  and  for  ll])erty,  gro])ing  for  her  way  after  ' 
so  many  vain  efforts,  and  asking  in  angnish  whether 
all  this  sacrifice  and  all  this  blood,  whether  all 
this  glory  and  all  these  crimes,  were  to  be  abso- 
lutely lor  uaught,  and  then,  to  use  a  figure  of  Louis 
Blanc's,  sabmitting  herself  to  be  used  as  a  post- 
horse  on  which  one  man  miglit  gallop  at  a  panting 
speed  toward  the  unknown  ! 

There  was  in  Napoleon, — and  is  there  not  in 
every  genius  ? — ^a  strange  admixture  of  weakness 
with  greatness.  His  southern  imagination,  ever 
heated  l^y  a  })artial  understanding  of  ancient 
history  and  distorted  l^y  false  notions  of  the  middle 
ages,  kept  before  itself  as  models  at  one  time  Alex- 
ander, at  another  Caesar,  at  another  Charlemagne. 
He  was  ever  dreaming  of  crowns  and  thrones  and 
purple  robes  for  himself  and  for  his  friends ;  and  it 
was  in  the  ignoble  pursuit  of  these  that  he  exhausted 
•the  l)est  energies  of  his  country.  To  employ  a  fig- 
ure of  Prevost-Paradol,  France  was  employed  as  a 
magic  rod  with  which  to  turn  everything  to  himself. 
The  nation  was  worn  out  in  his  seivice,  and  when 
at  last  united  Europe  turned  against  him,  he  had 
nothing  but  a  1)roken  sword  with  which  to  defend 
the  national  soil* 

In  the  recently  published  Memoirs  of  Guizot, 
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there  is  an  exceedingly  vivid  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  France  in  the  last  days  of  tlie  Empire, 
which  1  ttliall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting.  At  the 
time  to  which  the  passage  relates,  Gruizot  had  just 
won  Ids  lir.st  laurels  as  Professor  of  Ilistojy  in  the 
Colli  (je  de  France  \. 

While  Napoleon  was  using  up  the  remains  of 
his  foi*tune  and  his  power  in  this  supreme  struggle, 
tlierc;  came  to  liim  from  no  part  of  France, — neitlier 
from  Paris  nor  from  the  Departments, — ^and  no 
more  from  his  opponents,  than  fi-om  the  ])(  <>j>le  at 
large,  any  opposition  or  any  ol)stacle.  Ttiere  was 
absolutely  no  enthusiasm  for  Lis  defence,  and  there 
was  very  little  confidence  in  his  success.  No  one, 
however,  attempted  any  o[)|)()sition ;  there  were 
some  malevolent  coinersatious,  some  thi'eateuing 
monitions,  some  moving  about  in  anticipation  of 
the  end ;  but  these  were  all.  The  emperor  acted 
with  perfect  freedom  from  all  restraint,  and  with 
all  the  power  consistent  with  his  isolation  and  the 
moral  and  material  exhaustion  of  the  country. 
There  \\as  never  seen  such  pu])lic  inertness  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  national  anxiety,  never  so  many 
malcontents  abstaining  from  all  action,  never  so 
many  i^^nts  impelled  to  disavow  their  master,  and 
yet  serving  him  with  so  much  docility.  It  was  a 
nation  of  embarrassed  spectators,  who  had  lost  all 
habit  of  interfering  with  their  own  individual  lot, 
and  w  ho  knew  not  wliat  end  they  ought  to  h()])e 
for,  or  to  fear,  to  the  tenible  play  of  which  they 
were  the  stake.    I  remained  stationary  in  my 
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place  before  this  spectacle,  and,  not  seeing  when 
or  how  it  would  end,  I  i-esolved,  near  the  end  of 

Marclj,  to  go  to  Ximes  in  order  to  pass  some 
weeks  witli  my  mother,  whom  1  had  not  sct^n  for  a 
long  tima  I  have  still  before  my  eyes  the  as])ect 
of  Paris.  Amon<?  other  thiiiijs,  I  leraember  the 
liue  de  Rivoli,  which  they  were  just  ]>egiiiulng  to 
construct.  When  I  travei'sed  it  on  the  morning  of 
my  departure,  I  saw  no  workman,  no  stiiring,  ma- 
terials thrown  together  in  liea])s,  scaftolds  deserted, 
cousti'uctions  abandoned  for  want  of  money,  of 
hands,  and  of  confidence;  everywhere  new  ruins. 
Among  the  population  there  was  a  universal  air 
of  uneasiness  and  of  restless  lassitude,  as  of  men 
who  were  in  want  equally  of  labor  and  of  repose. 
During  my  journey  along  the  route,  in  the  villages 
and  in  the  country,  there  was  the  same  appear- 
ance of  inaction  and  of  agitation,  the  same  visible 
impoverishment  of  the  country ;  there  were  many 
more  women  and  children  than  men ;  young  and 
sornnvful  eoijscri[)ts  on  the  march  for  their  eorj)s; 
sick  and  wounded  coming  into  the  interior.  It  was 
a  nation  maimed  and  debilitated. 

"  And  by  the  side  of  this  material  distress  was 
to  be  noticed  a  general  moral  per])lexity,  the 
trouble  arising  from  antagonistic  sentiments;  an 
ardent  desire  for  peace  and  a  violent  hatred 
of  foreigners;  ])otli  ii'ritation  and  sympathy  tow- 
ard Aapolcon,  who  was  now  condemned  as  the 
author  of  so  many  sujEerings^  and  now  celebrated 
as  both  the  defender  of  the  country  and  the 
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avenger  of  its  injuries.   And  th(U  which  struck  me 

asa  vei^y  grave  evll^  fJiouf/h  I  ivas  far^  at  that  time^ 
from  measuring  its  full  importance^  was  tlie 
marJced  inequality  of  sentiments  amoncj  the  dif 
f  event  classes  of  the  poj^ndation.  Among  the  inde- 
pendent and  enlightened  classes  there  was  a  desire 
forpeacCy  a  distaste  for  the  exigencies  and  tJie  ex- 
periments of  ilie  imperial  despotism,  an  intelligent 
foresight  of  the  fall^  and  an  evident  anticipation 
of  another  political  regime.  The  masses  of  the 
jk  ople,  on  tlie  contrarf/y  whenever  tlmj  abandoned 
thrlr  las.'situde,  did  it  only  to  fall  if/to  ffs  of  jyatri- 
otic  rage,  or  into  revolutionary  longings.  The 
imperial  regime  had  disciplined  the  people  without 
reforniiiiir  tlieni.  Tlicy  Avere  calm  in  appcaiauce, 
but  it  might  have  been  said  of  the  masses,  as  it  was 
said  of  the  emigrants,  that  they  had  forgotten  noth- 
inj^  and  had  learned  nothing.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  moral  unity  in  the  country.  There  ^va8 
neither  common  thought  nor  common  passion, 
though  there  had  been  common  experience  and 
coiiiiuoii  misfortune.  The  nation  was  almost  as 
blindly  and  as  ])rofouudly  divided  in  its  languor 
as  it  had  recently  been  in  its  transports. 

**  I  caui^lit  a  i^^limpse  of  these  bad  symptoms,  but 
1  was  young,  ami  my  mind  dwelt  rather  upon 
hopes  for  the  future  than  upon  its  perils.  At 
Nimes  I  learned  immediately  of  the  events  that 
had  happened  at  Paris;  M.  Koyer  Collard  ])ressed 
me  by  letter  to  return :  I  set  out  at  once,  and  a 
few  days  after  my  arrival  I  was  appointed  general 
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seerotaiy  of  the  ministiy  of  tlie  interior,  an  office 
wliieli  the  king  liad  conferred  upon  the  Abbe  de 
Moutesquiou."  * 

This  graj^liic  picture  of  the  general  condition  of 
France,  and  esp<H*ially  that  ]>()rtion  of  it  which  I 
have  thrown  into  italics,  reveals  clearly,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  principal  reason  why  the  nation  was 
willing  to  accept  Avhat,  to  a  great  extent  at  leastj 
was  a  return  to  tlic  old  r<^yime* 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  now  nothing  more  cer- 
tain than  this,  that  in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire 
Napoleon  was  a)>and<)nc(l  l)y  tlic  intelligence  and 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  If  France  had  mani- 
fested a  tithe  of  the  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the 
Hepublic  of  tlie  early  days  of  tlie  Empire,  Paris 
after  the  battle  of  Leipijic  could,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, have  been  saved.  But  there  was  no  heart 
whatever  in  the  defence.  When  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1814,  the  last  sliowof  defence  was  affected, 
the  men  ready  to  fight  and  ready  to  die  were  not 
men  in  citizens'  dress,  but  men  in  shirt-sleeves  and 
men  in  rags.  Tlie  l>anlvers,  the  inaniifacturers,  tlie 
shopkeepers,  the  notaries,  the  proprietors  of  houses, 
were  ready  to  applaud  the  entry  of  the  allies.  On 
the  evening  of  the  80th,  Marshal  Mamiont,  his 
hat  and  his  clothes  pierced  with  balls  which  he 
had  i*eeeived  in  leading  a  last  charge  against  the 
enemy,  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  a 
panic-stricken  bourgeoisie.    Among  those  to  whom 
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be  was  compelled  to  yield  were  Messieurs  Perre- 
gaiix  and  Lafitte,  the  Rothschilds  of  their  time. 

It  was  found  tliut  tbe  way  for  Ka|)oleou's  down- 
fall had  long  been  prepared.  While  the  people  of 
the  faubourgs  had  vainly  cried  To  Arms ! "  the 
bourgeoisie  either  had  remaiued  silent,  or  had  whis- 
pered, "Let  him  a1)dicate."  It  was  revealed  that 
those  in  charge  had  caused  muskets  without  car- 
tridges to  be  distributed  at  the  Ildtel  de  Ville^  and 
cartridiifes  without  nmskeis  at  the  Place  de  la 
H^volution.  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  were  obliged  by  their  own  friends  to  yield, 
and  tliat  verv  niij^ht  tlie  ])ro<i:raHini('  of  the  funeral 
of  the  Empire  was  made  out  at  a  paltry  villiige 
inn,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  When, 
on  the  following  day,  Colonel  Fabvier  went  to  Es- 
mmiv  to  report  what  he  had  seen  to  Na])ohM)!i,  he 
was  obliged  to  relate,  though  he  did  it  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  the  armies  of  the  enemy  were  in 
,  possession  of  Paris,  and,  what  ^vas  a  thousand  times 
worse,  that  they  liad  been  received  with  exultation. 
*'  But  what  do  the  people  say  of  me  i "  inquu*ed 
the  Emperor.  "  Sire,  I  dai*e  not  repeat  it  to  you." 
**Come,  wliat  is  it^"  *'They  vilify  you  on  uU 
hands.''  Thus  it  was  that  Paris,  whose  women, 
like  those  of  Sparta,  had  not  for  centuries  seen  the 
smoke  of  an  ciiciny's  canip-fire,  now  received  the 
ho>t>  of  the  hostile  kings  with  shouts  of  rejoicing. 

Look  again  at  the  reception  of  Napoleon  on  his 
return  from  Elba.  Twenty  days  were  sulUeit  nt 
for  his  maich  fiom  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
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Soino.  lie  caused  liiiiiself  to  be  bailed  anew  as 
Ca).sar,  aud  as  he  ttiitered  Paris  at  one  gate,  the 
Boui'bon  dynasty,  haggard  and  ti'embling,  made 
haste  to  retire  in  an  opposite  direction.  There 
was,  as  we  have  rdready  seen,  no  ()])[)()sition. 
Then,  as  if  at  once  to  arouse  the  slumbering  or 
paralyzed  pride  of  France,  and  to  testify  to  Na> 
])()le(m's  power  over  tlie  world,  tliere  came  the 
news  from  Vienna.  The  sovereiiTjus  there  asseiu- 
bled  had  instantly  on  the  landing  of  Napolecm 
sent  orders  to  the  armies  which  they  had  just  dis- 
char^i'd  to  wheel  around  and  to  set  their  faces 
towaixl  Paris.  Nothing  could  have  been  so  well 
calculated  to  arouse  the  last  enei^ies  of  the  fVench 
])eo])le  ;  and  yet  the  entliusiasni,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  called  &uch|  was  but  faint  and  but  temporary. 
The  boui^oisie,  overcome  by  surprise  at  the 
strange  news,  showed  a  momentary  flicker  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  immediately  it  recovered  its  self- 
possession,  and  settled  sullenly  back  into  indiffer- 
ence or  opposition.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
men  in  ca])s  and  smock-frocks  were  daily  posted 
under  the  windows  of  the  i^lysee  Bourbon  to 
raise  the  cry  of  Vive  VJEmpereur  I  but  it  was  in 
vain.  While  these  feelde  cries  were  going  up,  a 
far  (liiTcreTit  one  was  heard  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, where  the  interests  and  passions  of  the 
intelliii^ent  and  the  rich  found  utterance.  "Let 
him  alxlicate,^'  was  the  lanjiiiaiix^  of  everv'  tonmie. 
If  France  had  1  x  en  ]  )roud  of  Napoleon,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  her  pride  had  now  taken  refuge  among 
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the  most  wretched  of  her  children.    When  the 

allies  once  more  entered  the  capital,  once  more  the 
respectability  of  Paris  put  on  its  gayest  attire, 
and  profaned  the  turf  of  Tuileries  "  by  dancing 
joyfully  in  the  very  presence  of  the  enemies'  can- 
non.* 

It  can  hai-diy  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  of  all 
possible  arrangements  after  the  overthrow  of  Na* 
poleon,  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  was,  on 

the  \vliol(3,  tlie  most  satisfactory  that  could  ])e 
made.  The  more  substantial  interests  of  the  na- 
tion were  thoroughly  tired  of  the  Napoleonic 
policy  of  war ;  the  King  of  Rome  as  Napoleon 
IL,  with  Marie  Louise  as  regent,  therefore  ^vas 
out  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  it  was  felt  that 
he  would  be  but  the  shadow  of  the  emperor  rul- 
ing from  his  |)liice  of  exile.  Tiie  Orleans  branch 
of  the  Bourbon  family  was  not  yet  «ullicdently 
known  to  be  a  formidable  rival,  even  if  the  law 
of  primogeniture  were  not  enough  to  set  it  aside. 

*  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  as  to  the  satisfaction 
felt  by  the  Ix  ttt  r  clusfttis  in  Paris  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  such  doubt 
may  be  reiuu\  t  d  by  simply  reading  the  address  in  which  Villemaia 
cougiatuiuted  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  hia  victory.  It  was  given  in 
the  piesaioe  <A  tbe  Fnocih  Academy  on  the  21b6  of  April,  1814. 
Thixik  of  the  Academy  listenii^  to  words  like  these  addressed  to 
the  leader  of  an  invading  army  and  the  oonqaeior  of  Napolecm  t 

BSoqueneey  or  rather  hSuUfrff,  toUl  eelebraU  thin  literary  urhanHy^  tehen 
U  comet  to  teU&f  this  war  wit/u/ut  ainbitmi.,  thix  InriohthU  and  dmnter- 
<.'<t>  d  league,  this  royal  eaerifice  to  the  most  etteris/uid  fedings  imtnol^tt  d  to 
the  re}me  of  nations^  and  to  a  sortof  Bttrfjjtean  jxitriotimi.  The  valiant 
heir  of  Frederick  has  ])roved  to  us  that  the  chances  of  arms  do  not 
cast  down  a  genuine  kin-^^  from  the  throne  ;  that  he  always  rises  a<]rain 
nobly,  1)ornc  up  ou  the  peopie*s  arms,  and  that  he  remains  invincible 
bcciiuse  he  i.>>  loved." 
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Tiiere  was  no  one,  tlierefore,  better  qualified  than 
Louis  XVIIL  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  Just  as  in  England,  after 
the  Great  Ivevolution,  the  ])e()])le  called  to  the 
throne  the  natujal  lieir  and  successor  of  Charles 
I.,  whom  they  had  beheaded,  so  in  France  the 
j)eo})le  were  not  likely  to  be  content  to  raise  to 
the  head  of  tlie  nation  any  other  than  the  one 
who  would  link  them  most  closely  with  the  gov- 
emment  of  Louis  XVL  It  mattered  not  that 
Louis  XV in.  mounted  the  throne  under  the  pat- 
ronage and  j)rotection  of  foreigiK^  s,  so  long  as  in 
the  hearts  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie  he  was  without 
a  rival.  It  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  so  far 
as  it  is  ])os.sible  for  a  government  to  l)e  made  good 
or  bad  by  those  in  immediate  control  of  it-,  there 
appeared  to  Louis  XVIIL,  on  his  restoration, 
ev'ery  ])ossi1jility  of  the  best  government  Fj'aiiee  ]ias 
ever  had.  As  in  England  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL,  so  now  in  France  the  people  were 
longing  for  anything,  no  matter  what,  that  would 
give  tlicm  rest.  For  this  very  reason  they  were 
in  no  mood  to  put  conditions  on  their  newly  made 
king.  They  gave  him  the  untrammelled  opportu- 
nity of  gathering  up  the  beat  results  of  the  past 
liisforv  of  liie  nation  and  of  the  revohition,  and 
of  binding  them  into  a  renovated  and  vigorous 
nationality.  The  afEairs  of  the  country  were  in  a 
chaos,  longing  for  oi-der,  and  it  needcMl  but  a  wise 
head  and  a  skilful  hand  to  mouhl  them  into  any 
form  that  might  be  desu'ed.   That  the  restored 
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dynasty  was  ueitlier  wise  uor  skilful  we  shall  pres- 
ently see. 

The  iirst  impulse  of  the  nation  was  a  commer* 
cial  one.    Though  it  had  been  a  maxim  of  Napo- 

leou  that  war  slioukl  support  itself,  yet  the  con- 
tinued drain  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  in- 
dustiy  of  so  many  men  and  so  much  material 
and  iiioiiey,  could  not  ])nt  result  in  the  practical 
destruction  of  the  commercial  e(|uili])rium.  This 
was  especially  manifest  during  the  Hundred  Day& 
It  is  the  baldest  commonplace  to  say  that  capital 
demands  stal)ility ;  indeed,  of  all  things,  it  must 
and  will  have  stability,  or  it  will  hide  itself  away 
in  obscurity.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  reason  that 
the  capitalists  roj)rcsentcd  by  Lalittc  and  Perre- 
i^aux  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
And  the  sequel  showed  that  in  their  demand  they 
had  not  mistaken  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  No  sooner  liad  it  become  certain  that 
the  crown  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  head  of 
Louis,  than  signs  of  an  unwonted  activity  began 
evcrywlu'iv  to  be  seen. 

Even  before  the  allies  evacuated  Paris  it  was 
evident  that  a  vast  change  had  taken  place.  In- 
dustries which  had  been  paralyzed  by  the  uncer- 
tainties the  Napoleonic  rule  suddenly  Ijegan  to 
throb  with  signs  of  a  new  life.  The  change  was 
at  once  felt  in  Paris,  and  it  was  soon  afterwards 
felt  in  thr  ])r(>vinces.  lu  the  Hisfoire  de  la  Iie9* 
tauration^par  uu  Ilomnie  d^J£tat*  it  is  asserted 

♦  Vol.  m.  pi  61 
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tliat  tlie  ordinary  receipts  of  the  merchants  iri- 
creu«ed  tenfold ;  all  the  young  officers  Lad  boxes 
in  the  theatres  and  tunnel's  at  Y^ry^a  From  this 
year,  1815,  date  most  of  the  shop-keeping  fortunes 
of  Paris.  It  is  ini])(>ssil)le  to  imagine  the  immense 
expenditure  of  the  leaders  of  the  coalesced  armies. 
The  Grand  Dnke  Constantine  and  his  brother  sank 
1,500,000  roubles  in  Paris  in  the  course  of  forty 
days.  Blucher,  who  received  three  millions  from 
the  French  government,  mortgaged  his  estates 
and  quitted  Paris,  ruined  by  the  gambling- 
houses." 

Louis  Blanc,  in  commenting  on  the  same  period, 
declares  with  epigrammatic  bitterness:  Paris 
sold  herself  .it  retail,  after  having  given  herself 
over  at  ^\  Iiolesale,  and  had  thus  not  even  the  merit 
of  disinterested  infamy.  The  city  had  its  wages 
largely  doled  out  to  it.  The  enemies  of  France 
were  prodigal,  and  the  purveyors  for  this  inol)  of 
enchanted  revellers  were  as  eager  to  gather  the 
profits  of  its  intoxication,  to  the  last  farthing,  as 
the  mol)  itself  was  to  riot  to  the  last  in  pleasures 
and  insolence."  * 

It  has  often  at  the  present  day  been  a  matter  of 
regi  et  that  the  Capital  of  France  concentrates  in 
itself  so  completely  the  various  instincts,  interests, 
and  passions  of  the  whole  nation.  Paris  is  France 
m  almost  the  same  sense  that  the  city  of  Bome 
was  the  vast  emj)ire  over  which  she  ruled.  That 

*  JS8Mo£rtf    ITlBi;  ilm,  ToL  I.  p.  39. 
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ascendency,  if  it  did  not  begin  in  1816,  was  then 

iiiiiiR'Usely  streiigtliened.  Paris  was  encircled  by 
the  allies  just  in  pru])ortioii  as  the  provinces  had 
been  subjected  to  plunder.  Fields  laid  waste  and 
desolate;  multitudes  of  petty  proprietor  ruined; 
the  agriculture  of  several  provinces  blasted  ;  opu- 
lent cities  crushed  under  the  weight  of  hostile  con- 
tributions ;  everything,  indeed,  that  long-continued 
war  and  hostile  occupation  can  do; — ^these  were 
•  the  price  at  whicli  Paris  was  no\v  enriched. 

But  this  prosperity,  which  at  first  was  confined 
to  Paris,  and  seemed  even  to  exist  at  the  expense 
of  the  provinces,  soon  spread  over  tlie  \\'hole  coun- 
try. I  know  of  nothing  which  shows  better  the 
possible  I'ecuperative  energy  of  a  people,  after 
prolonged  national  disaster,  than  the  growth  of 
Fi'ench  industry  during  the  years  that  succeeded 
the  Kestoratiou.  If  any  one  has  ever  been  deluded 
into  saying  or  believing  that  the  return  of  our 
soldiers  after  the  late  war  to  w^ays  of  peace  and 
industry  Avas  something  unparulieled  in  histoiy,  I 
commend  to  such  a  one  the  example  of  France  be- 
tween 1814  and  1830.  During  twenty-three  years 
the  nation  liad  been  torn  by  almost  incessant  Avai*. 
A  million  and  a  half  of  men  liad  fallen,  and  nine 
billions  of  money  had  been  lost  forever.  And  yet 
in  ten  years  from  the  close  of  the  war  the  nation 
was  in  a  condition  of  financial  prosperity;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  laud  had  increased  by  more  than 
two  millions ;  the  various  industries  were  replete 
with  activity ;  ui  shorty  the  scars  of  war  seemed 
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to  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  country  was 

in  a  condition  of  perfect  physical  health.* 

Ill  view  of  these  facts  an  imj)<>rtant  question 
ai'ises.  Why  was  not  the  nation  content  to  re- 
main subject  to  the  control  of  the  government 
under  whicli  so  iiuieh  prosperity  existed  ?  Wliy, ' 
in  ISiJO,  did  the  people  deli\'er  tliemselves  up  to 
revolutionary  impulses,  and,  by  the  choice  of 
Louis  Philip])e,  establish  a  change  of  dynasty? 

An  answer  to  these  (questions  involves  a  two- 
fold discussion;  the  one  pertaining  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  government,  the  other  to  that  of  the 
peo]>]e. 

I  have  already  said  that  when  Louis  XVIIL 
ascended  the  throne  for  the  second  time  the  people 

were  in  no  mood  to  impose  upon  him  conditions. 
France,  in  her  trouble  and  in  her  longing  for  rest, 

*  The  xeeapeiative  eneigy  sbofwii  \gj  Fnnce  aiiioe  ffae  war  of  1870 
had  its  aateoedent  after  the  wazs  which  tenniiiated  in  1815.  There 
are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  the  histoiy  of  the  French  people 
than  the  rapidity  with  which  they  recovered  from  the  prostrating 
effects  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  If  one  would  imdcrstond  this  sabject 
in  its  completeness,  one  should  road  the  paiiiiililot  of  Baron  Dupin  enti- 
tled Situdti'iii  Pr>'f/nmre  (hs  Forcts  dc  la  F'niurc  dcpnii  1814,  Paris, 
1827.  In  tliis  bighly  interesting  J>roclt}ire  the  author  proves  conclu- 
sively that  in  all  the  branches  of  niatoriul  industry  the  progress  of  the 
nation  had  becu  truly  roniarkaldo.  Statistics  arc  given  to  nhow  that 
this  extraordinary  prosperity  was  characteristic,  not  only  of  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  products,  but  also  of  the  various  branohes  of  mmor 
factnre  and  commerce.  The  intdlectual  proq)erit7  ^  ^®  nation  was 
not  leas  marked.  11  le  Comte  Daru,  in  his  Tableanw  StatkUguea  de$ 
fmxi'tits  de  Pimprimeriefiun^aiH,  shows  that  while  in  1814  the  number 
of  Bhe(>ts  issued  (exclusive  of  the  journals)  was  45,075,039,  in  1830  it 
was  80,921,002,  and  in  1^20,  1}  1.5(11, 0!)4.  lu  journalism  the  inctsaae 
was  fxom  43,000,000  to  066,701,518  folio  sheets.— i^tffiin^  p.  46. 
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put  herself  oonfidingly  into  his  hand.  Moreover, 

the  form  of  governuient  osta1)lislierl  by  the  charter 
of  1814  was  one  which  had  many  points  of  exc(^l- 
lence ;  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deem  it 
the  best  that  France  had  ever  enjoyed. 

But  every  form  of  government,  however  good 
in  itself,  requires  the  exercise  of  at  least  some 
degree  of  sense  and  judgment  in  its  administration. 
Among  every  earne^^t  people  there  are  certain 
views — call  them  failings,  call  them  prejudices  if 
you  will — ^which  it  is  always  difficult  ^d  often 
impossible  for  a  ruler  to  overcome.  If  a  king  be 
either  very  wise,  lilvC  Henry  IV.,  or  very  strong, 
like  Louis  XIV.,  he  may  impose  upon  his  people, 
at  least  temporarily,  a  policy  directly  the  oppo- 
site of  the  one  which  they  desire.  But  Louis 
XVIII.,  was  neither  wise  nor  strong.  His  life  had 
been  one  of  misfortune.  He  had  received  hai'sh 
lessons.  His  family,  insultingly  proscribed,  had 
been  sent  waiiderinix  throuf?h  the  world  to  bef?  a 
contemptuous  hos[)itality.  At  one  time  in  Ger- 
many a  petty  king  had  caused  to  be  conspicuously 
posted  opposite  where  the  exiled  Bourbon  was 
finding  a  night's  lodging:  "Beggars  and  ])ro- 
scribed  persona  must  not  8t(^)p  here  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour."  These  harsh  lessons  pro- 
duced upon  Lf>uis  an  effect  that  is  not  uncommon 
under  kindred  circumstances.  There  is  nothing 
that  so  displays  and  develops  human  weaknesses 
as  a  sudden  transfer  from  veiy  ill  to  very  good 
fortone.   The  instantaneous  throw  ing  off  of  a  yoke, 
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the  immediate  transfer  from  extreme  poverty  to 
great  wealth,  will  at  once  bring  to  the  surface 

whatever  impurities  there  are  iii  one's  nature.  Per- 
haps it  would  Dot  be  too  much  to  say  that  of  all 
classes  of  people,  the  most  obnoxious  are  the  rich 
of  to-day  who  were  yesterday  i)oor.  This  is  ljut 
anotlier  form  of  saying  \vhat  Caiiyle  has  well  said, 
that  there  are  a  hundred  men  who  can  bear  adver- 
sity where  there  is  one  who  can  bear  prosperity. 

So  long  as  Louis  remained  in  comparative  ob- 
scuiity  and  in  exile,  his  deportment  was  of  a 
character  to  move  men's  respect  as  well  as  their 
sympathy;  the  moment  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  however,  he  seemed  cliiefly  anxious  lest  his 
people  should  get  too  low  an  estimate  of  his  mag- 
nificence. The  very  first  thing  he  did  was  to  fiy 
iu  the  face  of  })ul>lie  <)})Inion  ])y  forming  liis  house- 
hold with  all  possible  pomp.    TJie  hoai'se  cry  for 

Hqudlity^^  had  scarcely  yet  died  away  among 
the  j)eo])le,  and  yet  the  very  walls  which  had  seen 
the  exec  utioner  lay  hands  upon  Louis  XVL,  were 
now  I'edecorated  with  more  than  theii*  former 
magnificence.  The  old  etiquette  was  re-established, 
and  the  most  illustrious  names  in  France  were 
scarcely  illustrious  enough  to  su])])ly  the  new 
coui*t  with  its  supernumerary  functionaries.  A 
grand  master,  a  grand  harbinger,  a  grand  almoner, 
a  i;raiid  master  of  the  ro])es,  a  grand  master  of  the 
ceremonies — such  were  some  of  the  grand  lumina- 
ries whose  business  it  was,  not  to  aid  in  governing 
the  nation,  but  simply  to  throw  light  and  splendor 
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upon  tlie  iK!\v  court.  Thus,  instead  of  devoting 
bimself  assiduously  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  surround  ill  1^  himself  with  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  the  land,  tlie  restored  Bourbon  gave  Jiiuisi^f 
up  to  the  most  demonstrative  assurances  of  his 
power,  and  surrounded  himself  simply  with  mag- 
nificent nothings  and  nobodies. 

But  in  this  same  general  line  of  weakness  the 
king  made  another  mistake  that  was  vastly  more 
important  in  its  effects  on  the  nation ;  I  refer  to 
tLe  establislinient  of  a  new  nobility. 

The  document  whirl i  is  known  as  the  charter  of 
Louis  XVIIL  was  doubtless  the  work  of  honest 
men  wlio  sincerely  strove  to  establish  the  best  pos- 
sible form  of  government.  But  \\'hile  tlu^y  were 
honest,  they  were  mere  theorists.  With  that  per* 
sistent  devotion  to  the  ideal  rather  than  to  the  prac- 
tical)le  and  the  ]K)ssible,  which  has  so  often  cliar- 
acterized  Frt;nch  politics,  they  inquired,  not  what 
would  be  the  best  government  for  France  in  her 
present  condition,  Init  ^vliat  is  the  best  form  of 
government  of  which  any  nation,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, is  capable.  The  question  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  impracticable  one  that  had  been 
a^ked  b\-  the  men  of  '8!)  and  also  bv  tlie  men  of 
;  but  it  received  a  far  different  answer,  for 
the  reason  that  the  peo])le  were  now  living  under 
the  reign  of  a  far  difu-rent  political  ])hilosophy.* 
liousseau  had  ])assed  away.  The  extreme  de- 
mocracy, of  whicii  lie  was  the  parent,  had  amply 
demonstrated  its  inability  to  rule  the  nation*. 
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With  the  political  speculators,  therefore,  Kousseau 
bad  gone  out  of  f  afihion  and  Montesquieu  had 
come  in. 

In  the  Esprit  des  Lois^  the  gi'eat  work  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, there  was  concentrated  an  amount  of 
learning  and  an  amount  of  political  wisdom  which 
the  schohir  may  even  now  study  with  eonsidera- 
able  profit.  The  author  was  a  man  of  genius, 
and  a  genuine  student  of  history.  He  had  ob- 
served with  satisfaction  the  workings  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  and  lie  believed  that  he  found 
there  the  happiest  solution  of  the  dilKeult  prob- 
lems which  had  been  discussed  by  Cicero  and 
Aristotle. 

Those  Avho  are  familiar  witli  tliat  "master  and 
guide  of  human  reason,"  Aristotle,  well  remember 
that  he  makes  this  observation :  that,  in  a  state 
where  the  political  powers  represent  only  one  of 
the  three  elements  of  society,  there  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  bad  government.  It  is  necessary,  he 
affirms,  that  in  every  countiy  the  intellectual  tal- 
ent and  the  moneyed  interests  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  society.  If  you  are  governed  by  incapa- 
ble men,  or  men  interested  in  disorder,  your  gov- 
ernment will  speedily  come  to  an  end.  But  if 
you  give  to  capable  men  and  to  the  rich  exclusive 
power,  }'our  organization  will  be  a  bad  form  of 
tyranny,  that  is  to  say,  an  oligarchy.  The  people 
nuist  have  their  place,  and  their  voice  must  be 
heard;  otherwise,  the  treaRUi*e  and  the  blood  of 
the  nation  are-  subject  to  abuse.   If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  you  give  everything  to  number  and  nothing 

to  intelligence,  you  fall  a  prey  either  to  the  disor- 
der of  a  mob  or  to  the  oppression  of  a  master. 
Every  government^  therefore,  which  is  unmixed, 
that  is  to  8ay,  which  consists  of  but  one  element 
of  society,  no  matter  wliich,  is  exclusive  and  ty- 
rannicaL  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  union 
of  all;  a  strong  government  springing  from  the 
people,  the  most  capable  men  at  the  bead  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  vote  of  the  people  on  all  questions 
of  liberty  and  property.* 

These  political  principles,  as  trae  and  as  impor- 
tant now  as  when  Aristotle  tanuht  them  to  the 
youthful  Alexander,  ^vere  acce])tc(l  by  Moutes^ 
quieu,  as  the  foundation  on  which  every  good 
governm(,'nt  nuist  I'est.  He  believed,  moreover, 
that  these  conditions  were  best  fulfilled  by  the 
government  of  England.  It  was  his  conviction 
that  in  no  form  could  wealth  and  intelligence  be 
so  ha])pily  unitt'(|,  and  exert  so  haj)j)y  an  inliuence 
for  the  conservation  of  a  country,  as  by  means  of 
a  hereditary  peeraga 

It  was,  of  course,  easy  to  bring  about  that  which 
accorded  at  once  with  the  personal  taste  of  tlie 
king  and  the  earnest  convictions  of  the  political 
philosopher  then  in  fashion.  Accordingly,  in 
utter  ili^regard  of  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
people  at  large,  the  new  government,  even  before 
the  return  of  Napoleon,  called  a  hei*editary  aris- 

*  Axi0toti6,  PoUticfl,  Bk.  IV.  CbcpB.  XIL  and  XUI.  . 
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tocracy  into  existence  by  the  mere  fiat  of  its  will. 
Napoleon  ridiculed  wliat  lie  called  his  "  cliainpig' 
nana  dspavrs^^  but  he  could  not  do  without  their 
influence,  and  for  this  reaaon  they  were  not  swept 
away. 

It  requii*es  not  much  thought  to  enable  one  to 
see  that  few  things  could  have  been  more  unwise 

than  tliis  creation  of  a  peerage.  The  question 
was  not  at  all  whether  the  wheels  of  governmeut 
in  England  or  in  Germany  move  more  easily  with 
the  help  of  a  peerage  or  not ;  it  was,  in  the  first 
2)lace,  whether  a  peerage  can  ever  be  created,  and 
if  it  can,  whether  the  condition  of  France  de- 
manded an  attempt  to  create  one,  and  promised 
to  make  such  an  attempt  successful. 

Look  at  those  nations  which  have  been  benefited 
or  injured,  whichever  you  choose  to  i*egard  it^ 
by  a  hereditary  peerage :  at  Some,  Spain,  England, 
any  of  tlie  states  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Do  you 
ever  find  such  a  peerage  voted  into  existence  i 
Has  it  not  in  every  case  been  the  work  of  power, 
harsh,  relentless,  military  power,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  very  l)eginning  of  the  nation's  liistory  (!  Call 
to  mind  the  fate  of  the  Locke  and  Shaftsburv^s 
scheme  in  our  own  South.  It  was  not  even  diofui- 
fied  witli  a  trial,  and  for  the  simple  I'eason  that 
where  men  couM  liave  their  own  choice,  though 
there  were  enough  willing  to  be  dukes  and  eai'ls, 
there  were  none  willing  to  be  anything  else. 
TJu-re  is,  1  think,  no  record  of  a  peerage  ever 
having  been  succesiifully  created.    It  has  eithei* 
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planted  and  rooted  itself  fii*mly  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  a  uatiou's  rescue  from  primeval  barbar- 
ism, or  its  subsequent  efiEorts  to  take  I'oot  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

These  liistorical  facts  would  seem  to  be  enough 
to  discourage  any  uatiou  from  making  suck  an  at- 
tempt at  any  tima  But  in  France,  the  argument 
of  these  general  facts  was  even  reinforced  by 
every  special  consideration.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  had  there  been  anything  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  masses  of  the  people  as  the  nobility  ^ 
Was  there  anything  for  which  tbe  people  had 
striven  with  more  lidelity  and  witli  more  zeal 
than  for  the  crushing  of  the  nobility  I  Of  all  the 
results  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  perhaps  no 
one  \vhich  tlie  peo])le  l<joked  upon  with  more  sat- 
isfaction than  the  sweeping  away  of  that  veiy 
distinction  between  classes  which  the  government 
now  proposed  to  reinstate.  No  possi])le  move- 
ment of  the  king,  therefore,  could  have  been  more 
unpopular. 

What  was  the  result?    Precisely  that  which 

was  natural  and  wliich  should  have  l)een  foreseen. 
The  nation,  which  was  in  a  mood  to  be  united  in 
firm  support  of  the  new  government,  and  which 
woukl  have  been  united  but  for  the  inexcusable 
blunders  of  the  king,  was  divided  into  irreconcil- 
able factions. 

Moreover,  the  personal  composition  of  the  new 
peerage  was  such  as  to  arouse  an  infinite  amount 
of  jealousy  and  consequent  disordei*.    The  king 
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might  even  have  avoided  a  considerable  portion 

of  the  difficulty  l>y  siiii])ly  reinstating  the  old  no- 
bility, a  iiu  tlKnl  that  would  Lave  )  >ecii  the  ])art  of 
oonsi^tency  as  well  as  the  part  of  prudence.  In 
all  his  manifestoes  the  king  ignored  completely  the 
niiirhty  fact:^  of  the  past  nineteen  years.  He  was 
even  obtuse  as  to  date  his  reign  always  from, 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Consistency  demanded 
that  he  should  reinstate  the  peerage  in  the  same 
uianuei'.  l)Ut  uo  :  its  pf  rsmmel  was  recast  without 
scruple  and  without  shame.  Certain  peers  of  the 
nation  were  swept  away  and  others  were  retamed; 
in  short,  the  peerasre  vras  a  new  creation,  and  a 
mere  ukhIc  of  reconipeuse  foi*  persoual  services. 
If  the  old  uobility  had  been  the  most  powerful 
enemy  of  the  throne,  what  was  to  be  awidted  from 
the  new  ?  To  give  the  briefest  possible  answer, 
the  king  uot  ouly  gave  offeuce  to  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  party  to  which  he  owed  his  crown,  and  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  the  party  in  whose  in- 
terests the  nobility  ha<l  ])eeu  swejjt  away,  ])ut  he 
also  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  nobility  itself  by 
the  bungling  manner  in  which  he  had  created  it. 

There  were  then  in  the  nation  three  parties :  the 
nobility  and  its  su])])oj'ters ;  the  ])ourg('oisie,  em- 
l)racing  merchants,  bankei*s,  land-owners,  and  pro- 
fessional men;  and  lastly,  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  trace 
the  struggles  of  these  paiiiies  through  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XVIIL,  Chailes  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe. 
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The  thirty-three  years  Avhich  intervene  between 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  and  its 
overthrow  eeem  to  me  to  be  far  more  remarkable 
for  violent  party  strife  than  for  earnest  effoii;  to 
gather  up  the  best  results  of  the  Revolution  and  to 
work  them  into  a  renewed  and  healthy  nationality. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  the  bom*- 
geoisie  was  the  party  in  power.  Through  its  in- 
strumentality, at  least  by  means  of  its  support, 
the  king  had  r^ained  his  throne.  Moi'eover,  the 
laws  concerning  elections  gave  to  it  an  advantage 
wliich  amounted  to  almost  absolute  legislative 
authority.  As  no  one  could  become  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  who  did  not  pay  a  direct  tax  of  a 
thousand  francs,  and  as  no  one  could  vote  who 
did  not  pay  a  tax  of  three  hundred  francs,  the 
common  people  were  excluded  not  only  from  di- 
rect power,  but  also  fi-om  all  direct  influence. 

The  bourgeoisie,  thus  possessing  absolute  legis- 
lative supremacy,  lost  no  opportunity  to  make 
their  power  felt  A  struggle  at  once  began  be- 
tween tlie  throne  and  the  legislature  siuiUar  to 
that  which  had  existed  ]>etwe('ii  the  Directory  and 
the  Council  before  the  18th  Brumaire.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Charter,  for  example,  stated  that  the 
whole  autliority  of  the  government  resided  in  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  and  though  the  king  pos- 
sessed the  initiative  of  all  laws,  yet  the  Assembly 
found  aiiij)h'  means  of  disj)laying  its  hostility  aud 
of  demonstrating  its  i>ower. 

First  of  all  they  succeeded  in  driving  from  power 
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ar.  l  f  /ir.  !  ari  [*.r:nLiry  ti>  I  r^rtik  over  the 
cLarVrr.  T:.>  :L-y  .1: 1  >  v  si«eaas  of  «a  open  ex- 
#rrc:i^  of  tLe  initiative  I  nraztt  aboot  in  this 
itsHVA.^  r.     Tlie  k::;^  [  d  thai  mjalist  ven- 

g'rjifiCf;  .-ho'iM  Ije  linJ:*^!  to  nineteen  persons  of 
not^r  to  f^Wen  over  to  the  tribonakv  and  to  thirty- 
f'ifrht  fKffw/n?»  to  lie  ^^entf-ne^  to  Kanishmcnt.  The 
r^^^fi  of  t!i^;  Chain ?»<-r  ro-e  to  its  hiLrhe-c  pitch  at 
tlii-*  projjos#?il  ar;t  of  indulgence.  2^oihing  could 
}f*f  ifioHf  overbearing  than  the  coarse  which  the 
lanuv  pur^oetL  Vritli«»ut  waiting  for  the 
coii-ititntioual  initiative  by  the  king,  it  attempted 
Ut  pni<<cribe  at  one  blow  ail  the  marshals^  all  the 
gffTiffral**,  all  the  prefect?,  all  the  high  function* 
uy'u'-i  irfj|>Iicat^'<]  in  Tioiiapartc  s  return,  and  to  ex- 
clude forever  from  the  soil  of  France  all  the 
memberH  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  It  required 
all  tlif  n<lroitnf>s  of  tlie  Due  de  Richelieu  to 
]>r(jv(;nt  the  passage  of  this  measuie ;  and  it  failed, 
not  on  mxsount  of  its  unconstitutionality,  but 
oti  account  of  what  was  finally  thought  its  inexpe- 

(iieiiey. 

An  inmie  oven  more  important  was  raised  by  the 
pi  (>l>owf(l  HyHtem  of  elections.  Two  methods  pre- 
sented themselves  :  the  one  creating  an  electoral 
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college  in  each  district,  and  giving  to  the  king  the 

power  of  attac-Jihig  to  eaeli  college  justices  of  tlie 
peace,  mayors,  vicars-geueral,  cures,  etc.,  appointed 
by  himself ;  the  other  establishing  a  direct  elec- 
tion in  two  degrees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
an  overwhelming  j)ower  to  the  rich.  The  former, 
it  will  be  seen,  would  make  the  king  indepisndent 
by  giving  him  virtual  control  over  the  elections ; 
the  hitter  wuuhl  irive  to  the  Ijouiwoisie  the  entire 
legislative  power  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  latter 
which  prevailed;  and  from  that  time  on,  there 
was  an  unequal  duel  between  the  throne  and  the 
legislature — a  duel  like  that  between  Fym  and 
Charles  I.,  or  that  between  Robespierre  and  Louis 
XVI. — ^but  it  was  a  duel  in  which  eveiy  advan- 
tage was  on  the  side  of  the  Ass(»inl)ly. 

Now,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  bitterness  with 
which  this  struggle  was  carried  on,  one  must  keep 
in  mind  one  or  two  facts  eoncernini?  the  real 
nature  of  the  political  situation.  In  the  liist 
place,  as  I  just  said,  all  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment were  expressly  declared  in  the  preface  of 
tlie  ehartiM*  to  emanate  fioin  tlie  kinj^.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fart  the  most  important  acts  were  per- 
formed by  the  Assembly,  not  only  independently 
of  the  king,  but  even  in  open  violation  of  the 
king's  exjuesscd  will.  This  discrepancy  fui'nished 
grounds  for  the  loudest  complaints;  complaints 
which  were  far  more  numerous  and  far  more  bit- 
ter by  reason  of  tht?  jx'culiar  coni])osition  of  tlie 
Assembly.    Statistics  published  by  the  ministiy 
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sliowt'd  tliat  tlio  iiTiniher  of  persons  in  the  nation 
who  paid  taxes  amountiug  to  300  francs,  the  sum 
necBRsary  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise^  was 
only  90,878,  and  to  them  the  electoral  law  gave 
the  exclusive  parliamentary  power.  The  fact 
clearly  shows  us  that  the  Assembly  not  only  ♦ 
usurped  the  powers  which  constitutionally  be* 
longed  to  tLe  king,  but  that  it  usurped  them  in 
the  interest  of  the  rich,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
millions  in  whose  interest  the  best  work  of  the 
Revolution  had  been  done. 

INow,  of  all  this  could  there  be  but  one  result  ? 
The  evil  day  might  be  postponed,  but  it  was  sure 
to  come,  unless  these  conditions  were  to  be  radi* 
cally  changed.  The  Revolution  had  not  been  in 
vain  ;  and  though  men  from  sheer  exhaustion  might 
for  a  time  be  prevented  from  an  overwhelming 
uprising,  yet  it  recpiired  no  prescience  to  foresee 
that  iu  the  end  such  an  uprising  would  be  inevi- 
table. 

But  wliile  the  great  harvest  of  1848  was  thus 
slowly  ripening,  thei'e  was  an  abundant  fruitage  of 

a  minor  sort.  One  has  l)ut  to  turn  over  the  pages 
•of  Lamartine,  of  Louis  Blanc,  or  of  Guizot,  to  see 
how  utterly  without  system,  I  had  almost  said 
Iiow  utterly  anarchic,  was  the  history  of  the  time. 
On  the  j)()litieal  surface  there  were  discords  without 
number.  Beneath  it  society  was  full  of  conspira- 
cies and  ti'eacherous  instigations.  Spies  flitted 
from  the  capital  to  the  rural  districts,  and  from 
■the  rural  districts  to  the  capital.  YUlanous 
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snares  were  laid  for  men's  lives,  arrests  were  in- 
cessant, and  the  executioner  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  his  craft 

And  this  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  was 
not  essentially  changed  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
X.  Was  not  changed  ?  Rather,  I  should  say,  it 
was  chauged  for  the  worse.  The  new  king  had 
been  bred  to  the  most  extravagant  notions  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  lie  brought  to  the 
thi-one  a  most  uncompromising  determination  to 
resist  every  tendency  to  parliamentary  usurpation. 
The  struggle,  thei'efore,  lietween  the  two  discord- 
ant and  contradictory  elements  was  more  hostilo 
than  ever.  Tlie  most  sincere  and  most  ardent 
constitutionalists  attempted  to  reconcile  them,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Poncho,  Decazes,  VillMe,  Riche- 
lieu, Mai'tignae,  Polignac,  all  alike  failed  to  solve 
the  problem  which  appeared  hopeless,  and  perhaps 
now  was  hopeless. 

At  length,  perhaps  as  an  act  of  desperation,  the 
king  resorted  to  a  violent  and  outrageous  stretch 
of  the  prerogative  in  the  five  celebrated  ordi- 
nances of  the  25th  of  July.  The  act  threw  a  fatal 
advantage  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  an  advan- 
tage which  was  seized  with  eagerness  and  used 
with  determination.  The  Revolution  of  1830  was 
the  consoqiumce.  Thus  Charles  X.  lost  his  throne 
by  an  explosion  of  materials  that  had  long  been 
collecting.  The  five  ordinances  were  nothing  but 
the  glowing  matcli  that  tired  the  train. 

la  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
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it  seemed  for  a  short  time  that  the  nation  was  likely 
to  find  repose  from  the  tarmoils  which  had  so  long 
distracted  it.  In  his  election  the  country  had  re- 
])ii(liate<l  the  veneral)le  jn'inciple  of  divine  right. 
He  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  spontaneous 
voice  of  the  people  at  the  moment  when  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  were  in  peril  from  the  rash 
folly  of  an  ini])lacable  tyrant.  Then,  too,  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  king  were  snch  as  to  give  promise 
of  an  auspicious  reign.  He  was  not  only  a  gen- 
uine admirer  of  English  institntions,  ])nt,  what 
was  even  more  important,  lie  also  desired  to  com- 
form,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  constitution  of 
Prance  to  that  of  England.  The  charter  of  1815 
honestly  adhered  to,  freedom  of  popular  election, 
two  legislative  chambers,  the  press  substantially 
but  not  absolutely  independent,  such  were  the  lib- 
eral principles  with  which  the  house  of  Orleans 
began  its  political  career.  It  would  seem  that 
with  the  guidance  of  no  more  even  than  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  political  sagacity,  such  a  pro- 
gramme would  have  satisfied  the  nation  and  would 
have  been  sufdeient  to  heal  it  at  least  of  its  worst 
disorders. 

But  alas  !  it  soon  appeared  that  the  maladies  of 
the  country  were  far  more  deep-seated  and  more 
organic  than  the  political  doctors  had  suspected. 
Scarcely  was  the  new  king  seated  upon  his  throne, 
when  it  became  ])ainfu]ly  apparent  that  the  dis- 
ease had  not  been  cured :  that  it  had  bei'n  for  a 
moment  merely  soothed  and  concealed.   It  became 
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Speedily  patent  that  the  old  elements  in  society 
were  as  combustible  as  ever,  and  that  at  any  mo- 
ment it  required  but  the  smallest  amoxmt  of  fric« 
tion  to  j)roduce  explosion  and  disaster. 

Almost  !is  soon  as  the  crown  had  touched  the 
brow  of  Louis,  four  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X. 
were  sunnnoned  for  political  offences  to  j)ul)lic 
trial  before  tlie  Chamber  of  Peers,  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial,  they  were  condemned  to  imprison* 
ment  for  life,  with  the  loss  of  their  titles,  rank, 
orders,  and  civil  rights;  l)ut  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  the  sentence  fell  short  of  capital  pen- 
alty, the  populace  became  so  savagely  exasperated, 
that  tlie  gravest  ai)prehensions  concerning  the  re- 
sult were  entertained.  But  a  short  time  later  au 
insmTection  broke  out  in  Lyons.  After  three  days 
of  desperate  fighting,  it  was  put  down  by  the 
Duke  t>t  Orleans  and  Marshal  Hoult,  ])ut  not  until 
after  tliere  had  been  a  deplorable  sacrifice  of  life. 

Thus  discontents  showed  themselves  everywhere. 
There  wan  the  party  known  as  the  Legitimist,  made 
up  of  adherents  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
who  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux (Hemy  V.)  as  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and 
these  of  coui'se  lost  no  opj)ortunity  to  fomcnit  dis- 
orders. There  was  the  party  composed  largely  <>f  the 
bourgeoisie,  who  had  gained  such  control  of  afiEairs 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  and  as  they  now  saw 
the  power  slipi)ing  from  their  hands,  they  gave  to 
the  government  but  an  indifEerent  support  Then, 
most  formidable  of  all,  there  was  looming  up  the 
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party  of  Democrats — ^tlie  party  which  saw  itself 
deprived  of  all  political  power  through  the  ma- 

nrpiivres  of  tlie  Lnv  of  elections — the  party  from 
which  nothing  but  the  most  violent  opposition  was 
to  be  awaited. 

These  elements  in  the  state,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  prevailing  revolutionary  temper  of  the 
French  people,  undoubtedly  formed  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  political  problems ;  and  yet,  if  the  min- 
istry had  l)een  made  up  with  due  reference  to  the 
demands  of  tlic  different  parties,  and  if  the  law  of 
elections  had  been  so  modified  as  to  give  to  the 
people  a  reasonable  voice  in  the  government,  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  any  sufficient  reason  why  the 
government  might  not  have  survived.  The  elements 
of  the  problem  were  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
whicli  confronted  William  III.  of  Eucfland  after 
the  Itevolutiou  of  1<)^S.  But  while  in  England 
the  policy  of  reconciliation  was  the  one  adopted,  in 
France  the  government  chose  the  policy  of  de- 
llance.  The  kiuj^  select(;d  his  ministers  exclu- 
sively  from  a  single  party — tlie  party,  of  course, 
which  was  most  friendly  to  himself.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  he  commanded  a  decided 
majority  in  ])oth  houses  of  the  legislature.  But  it 
soon  a])])eared  that  there  were  misunderstandings 
and  divisions  even  among  the  Orleanists  themselves. 
Ere  long  it  became  painfully  apparent  that  dissen- 
sions and  jealousies  were  creeping  iu,  and  that  the 
throne  was  in  danger  of  being  undermined  by  the 
very  parties  to  whom  it  owed  its  eidstence.  Its 
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revolntionaiy  origin,  if  nothing  else,  should  have 

made  tlie  king  constantly  mindful  of  the  fact,  tliat 
if  at  any  time  the  favor  and  support  of  the  people 
should  be  withdrawn,  he  would  be  obliged  to  yield 
up  his  crown  in  imitation  of  his  predecessor. 

During  the  last  years  of  this  struggle,  the  man- 
agement of  afEairs  was  committed  to  the  hand  of 
the  great  historian  whose  works  were  already 
known  and  admired  in  both  hemispheres.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  1840,  the  formation  of  a  new  cab- 
inet was  intrusted  to  M.  Guizot.  From  that  time 
until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  his  policy  was  of  so 
much  importance  that  I  shall  devote  the  next 
chapter  to  its  consideration. 
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"L' Action  dcs  assemblies  reprt'sontatives,  la  libre  discussion 
des  affaires  publiques  au  dedans  et  dehors  do  leur  enceinte,  la 
liberto  olectonile,  la  liberty  religieuse,  la  libertc^de  la  presse,  la 
liberty  du  travail,  Tcgalite  civile,. Tindependence  judiciaire, 
telles  sent  aujourd^hiii  les  imp^iieuses  conditions  du  goavernd- 
ment  libre.'* — Chiizat,  Mmaires^  YUI.  p.  3. 

^L'Espiit  r^volutionniiire  ne  reeonnatt  pas  plus  les  droits  de 
laTolont^  d\m  pcuples  r^goli^rementezpeiiment^  que  oelle  d'un 
BOUTendn.  II  caraotfrise  ces  liMraux  pr6teiidus  qui,  soit  par 
hbSLyM,  soit  par  quelque  autre  raison,  ne  reoulent  pas  devant 

I'idue  contradictoire  dUmposer  la  liberte.    Ceci  est  une  mnladie 

morale  dont  le  remdde  ne  s(;  troiive  pas  dans  les  institutions. 
On  ne  pent  la  guerir  qu'eu  restaurant  dans  les  ames  Ic  senti- 
ment de  I'obL'issance  et  la  notion  du  respect  du.  ^  la  loi."— -Z^a- 
vilU,  JLa  HejWmo  JSUclorale  en  J^rance^  p.  25, 
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TH£  UINISIBr  OF  OUIZOT. 

THE  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  were  n:arkecl  with  frequent  and 
great  disorders.  Expressions  of  discontent  break- 
ing out,  now  here,  now  there,  led  to  frequent 
clianges  in  the  ministiy, — chanij^es  so  frequent,  in- 
deed, that  it  would  he  difficult  to  show  that  there 
was  any  one  line  of  policy  underlying  and  inspir- 
ing the  course  of  the  government.  P^rier,  Soult^ 
Thiers,  Mole,  each  undertook  the  administration  of 
affairs ;  but  neither  of  them  was  able  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  elements  of  the  nation,  or  to  sup- 
press the  turbulence  which  everywhere  prevailed. 
The  revolutionary  spirit,  of  which  I  have  so  often 
spoken,  was  still  active;  and  consequently  no 
movement  of  the  government  was  received  with 
general  favor. 

The  three  parties  into  which  the  political  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  were  then,  just  as  they  are 
still,  divided  were  so  nearly  equal  in  strength  that 
neither  of  them  was  al)le  to  gain  and  to  hold  a 
majority.  If  the  nation  had  been  pervaded  by  a 
conciliatory  spirit  this  fact  might  not  have  been 
fatal  to  the  prevalence  of  good  order;  but  the 
government  itself  hud  a  revolutionary  origin,  and 
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the  revolutionaiy  spirit,  which  was  all-pervasive, 

arijiied  witli  faultless  loofic  that  it  had  the  same 
riiilit  io  resist  the  Orleauists  that  the  Orleanists 
had  maintaiDed  and  carried  out  in  resisting  the 
Legitimists.  The  result  was  not  only  that  the 
two  parties  out  of  power  were  always  in  the 
majority,  but  also  that  they  were  always  dis- 
posed to  use  their  advantage  for  the  annoyance 
and  u\  erthru^v  of  their  opponent.  Thus,  whatever 
policy  was  ado])ted  by  the  ministry,  it  was  sure  to 
be  outvoted  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Not 
even  the  unscrupulous  inconsistencies  of  Thiers 
enabled  lum  to  keep  a  majority  in  his  favor,  though 
to  all  appearances  he  could  change  his  convictions 
as  easily  as  he  changed  his  garments.* 

*  Whatever  may  bo  thouf^ht  of  the  presidency  of  Thiers  after  the 
close  of  the  Franco-Prussiau  war,  I  imay:iiie  it  will  be  difRcult  for  any 
one  who  Btudiea  his  early  political  career  with  care,  to  eutertaiu  for 
him  any  sinoere  respect.  Ue  began  his  career  in  the  columns  of  the 
SatimtA  as  «n  apostle  of  eztceme  Ubexal  opinions,  bat  his  views  under* 
went  a  sadden  change  as  soon  as  the  Berdntion  was  accomplished  and 
he  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  He  was  the  chief  aath<Hr  of  the  famoos 

Laws  of  September/*  which  were  far  more  characteristic  of  an  abso- 
lute, than  of  a  limited,  monarchy.  Again,  as  soon  as  he  was  over- 
thrown, he  veered  round  to  the  contrary  direction  and  strongly  con- 
tested the  royal  prerogative.  Through  the  vigor  of  his  oj)p08ition,  the 
Duke  de  liroglie  was  defeated  in  the  Dopnties  (Jannar}%  18;>0).  jukI  ho 
wasa^riun  called  into  power  as  president  of  the  Council.  His  persistent 
dotermliKition  to  ijitci-fcre  in  Spanish  affairs,  however,  brought  him  in- 
to such  an  attitude  before  the  nation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
after  au  administration  of  only  six  months.  Once  more  out  of  power, 
he  tiicew  himself  again  into  the  oj^position,  and  finally  busied  himself 
pditiGally  by  supporting,  if,  indeed,  ho  did  not  originate,  the  banquets 
which  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  all  this  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  any  political  oonsifitency  whatever.  He  has  evidently  believed 
Ia  nothing  bat  success,  and  this  fact  is  probably  the  best  eiq^lanatiinoi, 
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On  tlie  accession  of  the  Ministry  of  October, 
1840,  however,  all  this  was  changed.  From  that 
time  on  the  government  had  9^  policy — a  policy 
which  at  least  had  the  merit  of  consistency,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  to  have  been  its  A\  eaknesses 
and  its  mistakes.  It  was  under  that  government, 
that  affairs  were  ripened  for  the  Revolution,  and 
it  is  with  that  goveriimeut,  therefore,  that  we  have 
now  especially  to  deal. 

When  the  portfolio  of  the  government  was  en- 
trusted to  Gnizot,  there  seemed  to  be  every  reason 
to  hope  that  nevv'  vigor  ar.d  ncnv  wisdom  would  be 
imparted  to  the  general  conduct  of  affairs.  This 
eminent  historian  and  statesman  brought  to  the 
task  of  forming  the  cabinet  and  determining  its 
policy  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own 
country  and  a  most  extensive  acquaintance  with 
those  nations  from,  whose  history  France  had  the 
most  to  learn.  No  man  in  France  had  studied  the 
history  of  that  country  more  thoroughly  ;  no  man 
had  brought  from  his  study  such  valuable  results. 
He  was  not  only  most  enlightened  in  the  history 
of  his  own  country;  he,  l)etter  than  any  other 
Frencliman,  also  knew  the  history  of  England. 
He  had  made  an  especial  study  of  that  portion  of 
Enij^Hsh  history  which,  at  this  moment,  France 
needed  most  to  understand.  .  His  collection  of 

not  only  <A  liis  political  career,  but  aho  <tf  bis  political  and  biBtorioal 
writiugs.  ma  Hiatoij  of  tho  Cooaolote  and  Empire,  which  ia  little  but  a 
Verification  of  Napoleon  ia  twenty  vdomea,  baa  exerted  on  the  French 
people  a  more  pernicious  iv.flucncc,  I  huvo  no  doabt,  than  that  of  ao^ 
other  book  ainoe  the  Du  Cmlral  SoakA  of  Aoonean. 
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ori^Dal  memoirs  of  the  English  Revolution  had 

])lace(l  l)ei()ie  Iiis  countrymen  the  best  possible 
means  of  informing  tliemselves  of  the  details  of 
that  gi*eat  event;  and  bat  a  short  time  later,  his 
History  of  the  Revolution  had  given  them  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  successes  which  it  had  acliieved 
and  of  the  mistakes  which  it  had  committed.  In 
addition  to  all  these  qualifications,  a  long  and  try- 
ing experience  at  the  court  of  St.  Jauies  had  given 
him  a  thorough  insight  into  the  practical  workings 
of  the  English  government.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  other  man  in  France  was  so  well  qualified  by 
ability,  by  study,  and  by  experience,  to  direct  the 
nation  out  of  its  troubles  as  was  M.  Guizot. 

As  a  still  farther  qualification  for  his  high  office, 
Guizot  had  ])een  associated  with  the  govei'nment 
of  Louis  Philippe  from  its  beginning.  He  had 
carefully  observed  its  faults  and  studied  its  weak- 
nesses. In  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  the  past 
histoiy  of  France,  in  tlie  liglit  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  lievolution  with  its  successes  and 
its  mistakes,  he  brought  to  the  dii*ection  of  afEaii's 
a  policy  that  was  carefully  and  elaborately  ma- 
.,  tured.  As  this  policy  was  consistently  i)ursued  to 
the  end,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

The  works  of  Guizot  leave  us  in  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  his  political  views.  What 
he  regai'ds  as  the  essential  characteristics  of  good 
government  are  carefully  stated  in  the  eighth  vol- 
ume  of  his  Memoirs^  and  they  are  so  important 
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that  I  shall  make  such  extracts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  place  them  before  the  reader. 

First  of  all,  in  settling  tlie  question  as  to  what 
a  true  government  should  be,  he  says : 

A  gi'eat  noise  has  been  made,  and  is  still  made, 

over  tlie  words  *  ]>arlinmentary  goveriimeiit.'  The 
question  suggested  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
noise  which  it  i*aise&  It  pertains  to  quite  another 
thing,  and  to  much  more  than  that  which  they  call 
*  paiiiamentaiy  government.'  That  which  France 
has  been  seeking,  since  17S9,  above  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  situation  and  its  destiny,  that  which 
Europe  demands  from  its  confused  but  obstinate 
vows,  \&free  government.  Political  liberty,  that  is 
to  say,  the  intervention  and  the  efficacious  control  of 
the  people  in  their  government,  has  been  the  need 
and  the  struggle,  active  or  latent,  of  the  social  state 
which  for  nineteen  centuries  under  the  Christian 
religion,  and  by  the  natural  course  of  modern  civil- 
ization, has  b(»en  (h^veloping  in  the  European  na- 
tions and  wliich  prevails  wherever  tliosti  nations 
caiTy  their  spiidt  with  their  empire.  Farliaroen- 
tary  or  not,  is  a  government  a  free  government,  or 
in  the  course  of  becoming  such  \  That  is  the  ques- 
tion." * 

But  what  ai-e  the  conditions  of  such  a  free  gov- 
ernment ?    In  answer,  Guizot  says  : 

Tlie  action  of  represerUative  asaembJies^  free 
diacusaion  of  public  affairs  within  and  withovt 

*  Mnnoire*  jmir  sertir  d  VUktoire  de  man  temps,  EdUion  iiUerdiU 
pour  la  France^  voL  VUL  p.  1, 
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such  asser/Mies,  electoral  liberf/i/,  Q^eUgious  liberty^ 
liberty  of  tlie  jp^i^esSj  libert}/  of  labor^  civil  equal- 
ity^ an  independent  jvdioiwry^ — Bwh  a^e  today 
the  imperiom  conditions  of  free  government  At 
the  same  time,  diversity  of  social  conditions,  inte- 
rior or  exterior,  has  called  up,  lias  even  made  neces- 
sary, for  a  free  government  in  different  states  very 
different  forms.  The  republic  is  no  longer  the 
only  possible  form,  the  only  natural  form,  nor  even 
the  only  good  form  of  government  the  state  of 
society  admits ;  it  exacts  in  certain  cases  the  form 
of  monarcliy."  * 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  that  these 
^'imperious  conditional^  are  in  fact  complied  with 
in  states  having  very  different  modes  of  govem- 
nient;  that  they  are  found  ])()th  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  Jingland ;  that  they  have 
been  developed  undei*  a  republican  form  in  Switz- 
erland, Avhile  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium  they  flour- 
ish under  the  ajgitj  of  mouarcJiy.    lie  then  adds: 

But  if  a  free  government  admits  of  a  variety 
of  forms,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  confusion  of  them. 
If  it  can  receive  different  organizations,  they  are 
simply  different  means  by  which  it  attains  its  end, 
an  end  which  is  always  the  same,  namely :  libei*ty 
and  a  continuance  under  the  J>rotection  of  liberty. 
Kow  of  all  tlie  conditions  of  free  government,  the 
fii'st  and  the  most  imperative  is  that  responsibility, 
— ^lesponsibility  true  and  serious, — should  attach 

*  im.  p.  8. 
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itself  to  the  exercise  of  power.  If  ])ower  is  not 
ros])onsible,  liberty  is  not  guaranteed.  It  is  espe- 
cially in  what  pertains  to  the  responsibility  of 
power  that  the  diversity  of  forms  of  free  govern- 
meut  imposes  the  employrneiit  of  very  different 
means.  I  consult  experience ;  I  interrogate  anew 
the  two  governments  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. In  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America  j'esponsibility  of  power  resides  in  the 
election  of  president^  in  the  short  duration  of  his 
term  of  office,  in  the  complete  separation  of  his  au- 
thority from  that  of  the  representative  hodies  ])y 
his  side.  Evidently  such  means  could  not  be  used 
in  monai*chy.  The  constitutional  monarchy  of 
England  has  accomplished  the  same  end  in 
anotljer  manner :  it  has  declared  in  principle  that 
the  king  can  do  no  evil,  and  it  has  imposed  upon 
counsellors  all  the  responsibility  of  his  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  enter  into  a  discussion  and  a  com- 
parison of  these  two  different  forms  of  fi*ee  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  different  systems  of  responsi- 
bility which  are  peculiar  to  them;  I  state  the 
facts.  Tli(i  English  monarchy  and  tlie  American 
rej>u])lic  are  two  governments  really  free,  and 
which  satisfy  all  the  actual  exigencies  of  political 
liberty.  In  these  two  governments  it  is  by  very 
different  means  tliat  res])()nsi])ility  of  jxjwer — • 
that  necessary  guarantee  of  }>olitical  li])erty — is  es- 
tablished and  is  exercised.  Although  vjery  differ- 
ent in  nature,  these  means,  ])ut  to  the  actual  test, 
have  sho^vu  themselves  equally  efficacious;  iu 
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both  of  these  states  responsibility  oi  power  is  real, 
and  political  liberties  are  gnaranteed."  * 

AfttT  thus  showing  that  political  liberty  may 
exist  eitlier  under  a  monarchy  or  under  a  republic, 
Guizot  adds  further  in  regard  to  its  necessary  con- 
ditions : 

"  I  insist  first  of  all  upon  a  fact  which  is  often 
forgotten,  but  which  may  not  be  forgotten  with- 
out a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  exi> 
gcncics  of  a  fi*ee  government.  One  of  the  first 
liberties  necessary  under  such  a  govei*nment  is  the 
liberty  of  its  own  agents,  the  fi'ee  and  voluntary 
action  of  men  who  exercise  its  important  func- 
tions and  dii-ect  its  springs  of  action.  Absolute 
power  can  only  wish  in  its  servants  for  docile  in- 
struments capable  of  executing  those  wishes  which 
stand  in  the  place  of  laws.  But  under  a  regime  of 
liberty,  where  publicity  and  discussion  are  univei'- 
sal  and  where  responsibility  everywhere  accom- 
panies power,  no  minister  can  exercise  authority 
with  advantage  to  the  governed  unless  he  is  free 
to  act  in  accordance  with  his  own  reason  and  his 
own  will.  The  moment  action  is  earned  beyond 
the  domain  of  material  things  and  works  legally 
prescribed,  a  free  government  demands  of  the  men 
who  take  part  in  it  that  their  concurrence' be  abso- 
lutely free.  In  the  presence  of  national  libei'ty, 
a  certain  degree  of  conviction,  and  I  should  say  of 
personal  passion,  is  indispensable  to  the  actors  in 

♦  im,  p.  6. 
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the  political  arena  for  theii*  force  and  their  suc- 
cess.   Said  M.  Oasimer  P^rier  in  the  midst  of  his 

ardent  struggle  with  riot  and  anarchy :  ^  It  is  not 
agents  that  I  want,  but  it  is  accomplices.'  " 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  freedom  of  action," 
the  author  further  argues^  "that  in  all  free  govern- 
ment whether  monai'chical  or  republican,  politi- 
cal parties  spring  up  naturally  and  of  necessity. 
Whether  these  come  from  a  stmilai*ity  of  interests, 
of  ideas,  or  of  ])as.sions,  or  of  all  these  motives 
united,  fi*ee  association  in  such  governments  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  regular  and  effica- 
cious political  action.  Such  is  the  necessity  of  po- 
litical parties  in  free  government,  tliat  when  once 
formed  they  maintain  and  perpetuate  themselves 
in  spite  of  all  the  transformations  which  changing 
centuries  impose  upon  men  and  society.  The  a\  liig 
and  tory  parties  in  England,  though  born  in  the 
crisis  of  political  liberty  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  though  somewhat  magnified,  are  to-day 
rcj>r()duced  under  the  names  conservative  and  lih- 
eralf  and  to-day  preside  over  the  destinies  of  their 
country.  So  in  the  United  States,  the  parties 
which  to-day  struggle  for  the  mastery  are  the  le- 
gitimate successors  of  tliose  which  suiTounded 
Washington  and  Jefferson."  * 

But  it  is  not  in  the  hot  fires  of  great  revolutions 
that  tliese  political  parties  are  formed  which  are 
destined  to  become  active  elements  of  free  govein- 

♦  im.  p.  8. 
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laent.  Tliey  belong  rather  to  the  epoch  of  organi- 
zation after  the  revolution  is  accomplished,  not  to. 
the  period  of  military  action  itself.  In  France 
these  ])artie.s  were  organized  during  the  period  of 
the  Restoration.  They  were  always  embaiTassed 
and  often  disfigored  by  those  revolutionary  and 
conspiring  elements  whicli  perpetually  mingled 
falsehood  and  discord  iu  their  constitutional  con- 
tests. The  Revolution  of  1830  elevated  and  en- 
larged the  r61e  of  political*  parties  as  the  forces  of 
free  government.  When  the  caljiuet  of  October, 
1840,  was  formed,  it  was  at  the  head  of  an  organ* 
ized  and  consolidated  party, — ^the  very  pArty,  in- 
deed, which  had  accomplished  the  Revolution  of 
1830  and  placed.  Loais  EhUippe  on  the,  throne.^  '  ! 
This  party  had  been,  chiefly  instrumeift^  in  fram-  i 
ing  the  constitution  vAiic^  waSvt&eh  an  force.-'.  It' 
had,  in  fact,  estal)lish(?d  and  shape's  the  government 
as  it  then  existed,  and  as  long  as  it  maintained  its 
majority  in  the  nation,  it  was  but  natural  that  it 
should  determine  the  governmental  policy.  When- 
ever Guizot  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  should  fail 
to  command  the  support  of  a  inajority  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives, he  professed  himself  ready  to  retire; 
but  until  such  a  time  should  arrive,  lie  maintained 
that  his  party  should  continue  to  have  the  direc- 
tion  of  public  affairs.  The  very  fonndation  of  his 
political  action  was  the  unvarying  belief  that  the 
king  in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  is  the  ruling  power,  and  that^  in  conse- 
quence of  this  conjunction,  they  must  be  kept  in 
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the  closest  harmony.   Their  general  policy  must 

be  the  same ;  and  as  tlie  king's  policy  was  to  find 
expression  through  his  niinistiy,  it  follows  that 
whenever  the  ministry  takes  ground  on  any  im- 
portant question,  it  is  to  stand  or  fall  according  as 
it  shall  succeed  or  fail  in  securing  the  support  of 
the  legislative  body.  So  long,  therefore,  as  Gui- 
zot  maintained  the  harmony  of  these  conjoint 
l>ranehes  of  the  government  ^vith  each  othei',.Mud 
so  long  as  he  himself  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
each,  it<was  incutnbent  up6n  him  to  continue  in  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  policy  which  »he  believed 
to  be  for  the  best  good  of  the  nation.  When  he 
failed  to  secure  that  halrmony  or  that  confidence 
'  it  was  evidently  bis  duty/ to  retire  from  his  po- 
.  ".•iBition.  Wh'al  wui}  ,l)e  called  •  his  constitutional 
policy  was,  it  will  ib^  seen,  identical  with  that 
now  universally  ,  acted  upon  in  England. 

I  have  dwelt  M  length  upon  th^e  views  of  Gui- 
zot,  as  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  a  correct 
imderstauding  of  the  pai*t  which  he  played.  He 
has  often  been-  reproached  for  the  firmness,  even 
the  stu])bornness,  with  ^vllieh  he  resisted  the  de- 
mands of  the  opposition.  The  firmness  of  that 
resistance,  cah  only  be  coiTCctly  explained  when  one 
understands  the  thorousch  manner  in  which  Guizot 
has  studied  the  (juestion  in  all  of  its  bearings,  and 
studied  it,  too,  for  the  very  piu*pose  of  fiidng  upon 
a  line  of  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  His 
convictions  were  of  that  positive,  never-doii])tiiig 
natuie  which,  in  a  man  of  his  intelligence,  can  only 
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result  from  the  most  careful  reasoning  united  with 
the  most  careful  observation  and  experience. 

Then,  too,  tlie  eliarMcter  of  these  fiiiKlamental 
views  receives  an  additional  importauce  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  In  tiroes  of 
]>eaee  and  of  national  quiet  and  prosperity,  the 
})olitical  theories  of  the  king  or  of  his  minister  in 
regard  to  the  proper  relations  of  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  powers  may  be  of  small  importance ; 
but  when  there  are  questions  to  be  decided  ou 
which  the  very  perpetuity  of  the.  government  de- 
pends, the  importance  of  such  convictions  can 
liai  dlybe  over-estimated.  The  questions  then  pre- 
senting themselves  in  France  \vere  the  most  vital 
that  can  ever  come  up  for  decision.  The  main 
question  was  no  less  than  this :  whether  the  nation 
should  be  controlled  hj  the  intelligence  and  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  country,  in  j)ursuance  of 
a  fixed  line  of  policy,  or  whether  it  should  be  sub- 
ject to  tlie  constantly  changing  phases  of  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit.  The  I\(\^toration,  in  1814,  as  v^e 
have  seen,  was  a  triumph  of  the  middle  class  over 
the  proletariat.  The  Revolution  of  1830  was  the 
triumph  of  the  same  middle  class  over  absolutism ; 
and  now  the  vital  question  under  Guizot's  admin- 
istration was,  whether  the  bourgeoisie  should  con- 
tinue  to  hold  their  power,  or  whether  they  should 
give  it  over  to  theii^  sworn  enemies.  That  a  con-  i 
tinuance  of  the  government  was  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  I  think  there  can  be  very  little 
C[UCstion.    Whether  such  a  continuance  was  possi- 
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ble  depended  upon  the  real  character  of  the  French 
people. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  objects  which 
the  government  in  the  last  days  of  Louis  Philippe 
sought  to  accomplish.  On  turning  again  to  Gui- 
zot's  Mhnoirea^  I  find  the  following : 

"The  Ca))inet  and  its  ])()litk'al  friends  had  one 
thought  and  one  design  fully  established.  They 
aspired  to  bring  to  a  close  in  France  the  era  of 
revolutions  by  founding  a  f ree  goveniment  such  as 
was  promised  to  tlie  nation  in  1789,  as  the  conse- 
quence and  the  political  guarantee  of  the  social 
revolution  which  was  taking  place.  We  regarded 
the  poliey  which,  with  some  vicissitudes,  had 
vailed  in  France  since  the  ministry  of  Pei  ier  as  the 
only  efficacious  and  sure  means  of  attaining  this 
end.  This  policy  was  really  at  the  same  time  lib- 
eral and  anti-revolutionary.  Anti-revolutionaiy 
without  as  well  .as  within ;  for  in  its  external  re- 
lations it  strove  for  the  maintenance  of  European 
])eace,  and  in  its  internal  policy  for  tliat  of  consti- 
tutional monarchy ;  it  was  liberal,  for  it  accepted 
and  I'espected  fully  the  essential  conditions  of  free 
government,  which  are  the  decisive  intervention  of 
the  country  in  its  aifairs,  a  constant  and  active  dis- 
cussion among  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  cham- 
bers, of  the  ideas  and  the  acts  of  those  in  power. 
In  fact,  from  IS.'iO  to  1848  this  double  end  was 
attained.  Peace  was  preserved,  and  1  think  to-day, 
as  I  thought  twent}'  yeara  ago,  that  neither  the  in- 
fluence nor  the  power  of  France  in  Europe  suffered 
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from  it.    Within  the  nation,  from  1830  to  1848, 

poliriral  lilx-ity  was  l>ioatl  aiwl  -ti>»iiLr;  fr<>m  1S40 
to  1^45  esjiccially,  it  was  extendetl  witbout  having 
any  new  legal  limitations  imposed  upon  it.  If  I 
were  to  ex}>ress  my  thoughts  withont  reserve,  I 
8lnml(l  say  that  not  only  impartial  spectators,  but 
for  the  most  part  even  the  old  enemies  of  our 
policy,  would  recognize  to^lay,  in  their  inmost 
thoui^bts,  the  truth  of  this  (L)u])h^  fact 

The  policy  which  we  thus  sustained  and  put 
into  practice  had  its  principal  support  in  the  pre- 
ponderatiiii;  influence  of  the  middle  classes:  an 
iiidueuce  at  once  recognized  and  accepted  as  laboi- 
ing  in  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  (<ame  time  as  subject  to  all  the  tests  and  condi- 
tions <>f  i^cueral  lil)erty.  The  middle  classes,  with- 
out either  privileges  oi-  limits  in  the  civil  ranks, 
and  constantly  open  in  the  political  ranks  to  the 
ascend inii;  movement  of  the  entire  nation,  were,  in 
our  opinion,  the  best  guai'dians  of  the  principles  of 
1789,  of  social  order  as  well  as  of  constitutional 
government,  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  order,  of 
civil  liberty  as  Avell  as  of  political  liberty,  of  prog- 
ress as  well  as  of  stability. 

^  As  the  result  of  several  general  elections,  the 
li})erty  and  legality  of  which  could  not  be  seri- 
ously contested,  and  under  the  influence  of  ani- 
mated discussions  incessantly  repeated,  the  pre- 
ponderant influence  of  the  middle  classes  had 
established,  in  the  chambers  and  in  the  country,  a 
majority  which  approved  of  the  policy  whidi  I. 
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have  just  explained;  a  majority  which  wished 
the  maintenance  of  that  policy,  and  which  sup- 
ported it  tliroiigli  all  ihi'  difficulties  and  trials 
interior  and  exterior  to  vvliich  it  was  subjected. 
That  majority  was  repeatedly  renewed,  recruited, 
compacted,  exercised  in  a  public  way,  and  from 
day  to  day  was  bound  more  closely  to  the  govern- 
ment, just  as  the  government  was  bound  moi'e 
closely  to  it  In  accordance  with  the  natural 
course  of  a  representative  and  free  government,  it 
had  become  the  conservative  party  of  that  anti- 
revolutionary  and  liberal  policy,  the  success  of 
which,  since  1831,  it  had  wished  for  and  assisted. 

"A  parliamentary  government,  as  a  j)ractical 
form  of  free  government  under  a  constitutional 
monarchy ;  a  preponderant  influence  of  the  middle 
classes,  as  the  efficacious  guarantee  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  political  liberty  under  this 
form  of  government ;  a  conservative  party,  as  the 
natural  representative  of  the  intlueneo  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  and  the  necessary  insti'umeut  of  par- 
liamentary government;  such  were,  in  our  pro- 
found conviction,  the  means  of  action  and  the  con- 
ditions of  duration  of  that  liberal  and  anti-revolu- 
tionary policy  which  we  had  endeavored  at  heart 
to  practise  and  to  maintaiiL 

"It  was  this  j)olicy,  as  we  understood  it  and 
practised  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  harmonious 
concurrence  of  the  crown,  the  chambers,  and  the 
electors,  that  the  opposition  desired  to  change ; 
and  it  was  for  the  puipose  of  changing  it  that 
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loud  calls  were  raised  for  electoral  and  pailia- 
mentary  reforms.  These  reforms  were  less  an 
end  than  a  means;  their  advocates,  ])rovoked  by 
the  intei'ior  condition  of  parliament  much  more 
than  by  any  need  or  appeal  of  the  country,  saw 
plainly  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  accomplish-  ^ 
ing  their  desiiL^n.  They  would  be  obliged,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  reduce  the  majority 
which  there  prevailed,  and  the  conservative  party, 
which  it  had  formed,  in  one  of  two  methods : 
either  they  would  Lave  to  exj)ell  from  it,  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  law  of  incompatibilities,  a  part  of  the 
crown  officers  who  held  seats,  or  they  would  be 
compelled  to  call  into  it,  by  an  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  elements  that  were  new  and  of 
an  unknown  character.  We  had  not,  in  princi- 
ple, any  absolute  and  permanent  objection  to  such 
Informs;  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffi-age, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  certain  public  functions 
with  the  mission  of  deputy,  could  be  and  ought  to 
be  the  natm'al  and  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
ascending  movement  of  society  and  of  the  pro- 
longed exercise  of  political  liberty.  But  at  pres- 
ent these  innovations,  in  our  opinion,  were  neither 
necessary  nor  oppoi-tune.  They  were  not  neces- 
sary, for,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  events  Iiad 
proved  that,  under  the  actual  laws  and  institu- 
tions, liberty  and  force  had  received  the  abundant 
intervention  of  the  country  in  their  l)elialf.  They 
were  not  opportune,  for  they  would  impart  new 
trials  and  new  difficulties  into  that  whidi  was,  in 
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our  eyes,  the  most  actual  and  the  most  pressing 

interest  of  our  country  :  namely,  the  exercise  and 
the  consolidation  of  that  fieo  government  which 
was  still  so  new  among  us.  Such  was  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  limit  of  our  resistance  to  the  im- 
mediate innovations  which  were  demanded."  *  f 
Such  was  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment while  under  the  direction  of  Guizot  I  think 
that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  how  it  could  have  been  better.  Of  all 
things,  what  France  most  needed  was  rest  from 
the  disturbing  influence  of  party  strife  and  revo- 
lutionary efforts.  Ever  since  1703,  the  nation 
had  been  ruled  by  factions.  It  cannot  be  stated 
too  often,  or  with  too  much  emphasis,  that  the 
worst  feature  of  French  politics  was  its  extreme 
radical  character ;  I  mean  that  iuteuaity  and  nar- 
rowness of  party-feeling  which  shows  itself  con- 
stantly ready,  not  to  correct,  but  to  overthrow : 
not  to  modify,  but  to  annihilate  all  opposing 
powers  and  opinions.  The  consequence  of  that 
intense  radicalism  had  been,  that  ever  after  the 
revolution  of  '93,  France  had  been  ruled  ^vith 
what  may,  pei-haps,  best  be  called  a  spiiit  of  des- 
peration ; — that  desperation  which  comes  from  a 
consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  faction  in  power, 
that  defeat  means  overthrow,  and  that  overthow 
means  all  manner  of  vengeanca  The  scourge  of 
France  has  been  the  great  number  of  men  who 

*  QniMt,  Memairet,  tome  YUL  p.  021,  a§eq. 
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were  ready  to  shout :  "  Vive  la  revolution^ — h  hm 
le  governnietit^^  whenever  they  have  seeu  in  thek 
rulers  anything  they  did  not  approve;  and,  worst 
of  all,  such  leaders  have  had  in  France,  since  the 
Ilevolution,  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  numerous 
constituency.  The  lievolution  had  brought  into 
most  conspicuous  prominence  the  worst  elements 
of  society.  Just  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  in 
England, 

"the  scum 
That  rises  upmost  when  the  nation  boils," 

furnislied  abundant  support  for  the  ambition  of 
the  desperate  and  the  aspiring.  I  low  often  in 
France,  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIIL,  Charles  X., 
and  Louis  Philippe,  occurred  scenes  like  that  por- 
trayed in  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar  : 

"  Some  popular  chief, 
Hbce  noi^f  than  the  rest,  bat  cries  halloo, 
And  in  a  ^oe  tbe  beUowiog  hexd  come  oot ; 
The  gates  are  barred,  the  ways  are  barricaded : 
And  one  and  alFs  the  word :  true  cocks  o'  the  game  1 
They  never  ask  for  what  or  whom  they  fight ; 
But  turn  'em  out,  and  show  'em  but  a  foe, 
Cxy  liberty,  and  that's  a  cause  for  quarrel." 

The  ministry  of  Guizot  saw  clearly  the  evils  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  that  was  still  so  prevalent^ 
and  it  was  firm  in  the  conviction  that  this  spirit 
could  only  be  overcome  by  means  of  a  somewhat 
prolonged  ascendency  of  the  middle  classes.  It 
was  the  expectation  that  in  due  time  the  way 
would  be  opened  for  the  safe  introduction  of  a 
'  more  populai*  element    Their  mistake  was  not  in 
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their  theory,  which  was  perfect,  bat,  as  in  sach 

circiimstauces  is  often  the  casc^,  in  tlicir  too  low  esti- 
matiou  of  the  strength  of  their  oppoueuts,  uud 
their  too  high  estimation  of  the  political  intelli- 
gence of  the  masses  of  the  French  people.  As  we 
shall  see,  those  very  elements  which  Giiizot  and 
his  coadjutors  strove  to  avoid  or  to  override, 
proved  in  the  end  to  be  not  only  far  worse,  but 
also  far  stronger,  than  he  had  believed  them  to  be. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  ^vinning,  the  government  re- 
pelled its  opponents;  instead  of  crushing  them, 
it  exasperated  thent  There  are  blows  which 
crush  and  destroy,  and  there  are  blows  which 
compact  and  strengthen  the  object  hammered ; 
and  blows  which  would  destroy  a  small  object 
often  strengthen  a  large  one.  Ouissot's  govern- 
ment failed  to  apprehend  correctly  the  magnitude 
and  the  character  of  its  opponents,  and  tlierefore 
its  policy  had  the  opposite  effect  from  that  which 
had  been  so  studiously  and  elaborately  intended. 
Instead  of  persuading  tbe  opposition  into  a  proper 
subordination  to  law,  he  aroused  it  to  a  revolution, 
a  revolution,  too,  that^  to  his  undoubted  astonish- 
ment, was  strong  enough  to  sweep  everything  be- 
fore it. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
the  nature  of  the  revolutionary  element.  When 

Guizot  first  took  up  the  ix^i'tfolio  in  1840,  affairs 
were  not  without  tlieir  ho[)eful  aspect  Conspira- 
cies  and  insurrections  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  of  1830  had  become  much  less  frequent 
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and  mucli  less  formidable.  An  occasional  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  king,  but  aside  from 
the  jjt'i  petrators  of  such  attempts  and  their  few 
followers,  the  members  of  the  opposition  seemed 
disposed  to  transfer  their  contest  entirely  to  the 
arena  of  parliamentary  discussion.  But  the  oppo- 
sition liad  not  tlie  advantage  of  that  nnity  of  ])ur- 
pose  ^vliich  characterized  the  policy  of  the  govern^ 
ment  There  were  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  de- 
clared themselves  loyally  in  favor  of  a  dynastic 
monarchy;  while  on  the  other,  there  were  those 
who  did  not  conceal  their  predilections  for  a  re- 
public. Both  of  these  parties  had  their  follower 
and  supporters  among  tlie  peo|)lG;  and  though 
they  were  violently  opposed  to  each  other,  they 
were  a  unit  in  their  opposition  to  the  conservative 
policy  of  the  cabinet. 

Then,  too,  each  of  these  opposing  parties  was  sub- 
divided. The  monarchists  counted  in  their  ranks 
men  who  since  1830  had  often  approved  and  sus- 
tained, and  even  ])ut  into"  practice,  a  conservative 
policy  similar  to  that  now  pursued.  With  them 
were  also  men  who,  under  the  ministries  of  P^rier, 
Thiers,  and  Mole,  had  violently  eoni]:>ated  such  a 
policy.  The  first—  generally  men  of  experience, 
with  prudent  and  temperate  characters — ^uow  re- 
proached the  government  with  carrying^  its  con- 
servative s])ii*it  too  far,  with  not  making  conces- 
sions enough  to  the  popular  imagination,  and  with 
making  too  much  to  foreigners.  The  second  class, 
though  still  ardently  desirous  of  muiuiuining  the 
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monarchy  of  1830,  were  i)rofoundly  inil)ued  with 
the  republican  maxims  and  principles  of  1791,  and 
therefore  they  accused  the  government  of  having 
thwarted  the  Revolution  of  1830  in  disappointing 
all  hopes  of  a  republican  monarchy.  Of  these 
two  parties  the  first  was  the  most  enlightened 
and  the  most  skilful ;  the  second,  the  most  power- 
ful and  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  inasmuch  as  its 
i*evolutionary  instincts  gave  it  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  sympathies  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country. 

The  republican  opposition  was  of  the  same  com- 
posite nature.  It  contained  one  class  made  up  of 
men  who  denounced  the  follies  and  excesses  of  the 
demagogues  as  the  crimes  of  the  Great  llevolu- 
tion,  and  who  took  the  United  States  as  their 
model  of  a  republican  govemment.  Marching 
with  these  was  another  class  eompose<l  of  repu])li- 
can  fanatics,  steadfast  admirers  of  the  repu1)lic  of 
1798,  men  who  found  their  model  in  the  National 
Convention,  and  who  persisted  in  worshipping  the 
tyrants  of  that  ej^<  as  the  saviors  of  France  and 
the  exemplars  of  all  Frenchmen.  Then,  by  the 
side  of  these  two  classes,  there  was  another  class 
•  consistimx  of  visional* v  dreamei's,  audacious  men 
who  aspired  not  only  to  refoi-m  the  government, 
but  also  to  transform  society  itself.  This  motley 
crowd  of  socialists  and  communists,  of  wliicli  St. 
Simon,  and  Louis  Blauc,  and  Victor  Hugo,  were 
the  most  conspicuous  leaders,  though  its  members 
were  appar^tly  all  drawing  in  different  directions. 
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professed  to  strive  for  the  accomplisbment  of  the 
same  end,  namely,  the  complete  reorganization  of 

society,  civil  and  domestic  as  well  as  political. 
These  men  Avere  tlie  apostles  of  new  theories  on 
every  possible  subject  Some  of  their  notions 
were  monarchic,  others  were  completely  anarchic. 
But  wide  apart  as  the  poles  in  iiiaiiy  of  their 
theories,  in  one  respect  they  were  in  harmonious 
unity.  Despairing  of  a  i*ealization  of  their  pet 
notions  under  any  fixed  government,  tliey  ^\ere 
ever  ready  to  join  hands  for  the  overthrow  of 
what  existed,  and  to  rush  headlong  into  the  un- 
certain future  in  sole  reliance  on  the  hopes  and  the 
passions  of  the  po])ulace.  They  all  desu'ed  a  re- 
public aud  universal  suffrage. 

Such  wei'e  the  diverse  elements  of  the  opposition. 
Had  they  from  the  first  been  united  in  their 
demands,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
Avonld  have  been  strong  enough  to  enforce  I'cspect. 
But  the  monarchists  were  so  little  in  harmony  with 
republicans,  and  the  better  class  of  botli  monar- 
chists and  republicans  found  the  doctjines  of  the 
socialists  so  repugnant,  that  it  was  long  inij>ossible 
for  them  to  join  their  forces  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  same  end.  It  Avas  not  until  after 
years  of  isolated  attacks  and  consequent  failures, 
that  their  armies  were  joined  for  one  simultaneous 
movement. 

We  have  alreadv  se(Mi  that  tiie  Knulish  Consti- 
tution  had  been  the  model  after  which  the  charters 
of  1814  and  of  1830  had^  for  the  most  part, 
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been  framed.  In  two  somewhat  important  partic- 
ulars, liowever,  the  French  Constitution  difered 
from  that  of  their  neighbors  across  the  channel. 
In  the  first  place,  the  right  of  franchise  was  much 
more  limited  (a  direct  payment  of  an  im])ost  of 
tlu'ee  hmidred  francs  being  a  necessary  (qualifica- 
tion of  the  voter) ;  in  the  second  place,  crown 
officers  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  representative 
l)ody  in  a  manner  that  was  in  Enghxnd  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  complete  independence  of 
legislation.  These  two  modifications  were  not 
without  their  good  effects,  inasmuch  as  they  gave 
to  the  governuient  greater  stability  at  a  time 
when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  paralyzed  from  the 
general  prevalence  of  a  revolutionary  spirit.  But 
to  insist  upon  maintaining  permanently  these  two 
peculiarities  was  to  ignore  some  of  the  best  fruits 
of  the  Bevolution.  Of  this  the  government  was 
fully  aware.  In  theory  it  constantly  professed 
a  purpose  to  withdraw  ultimately  its  own  func- 
tionaries from  the  legislature,  and  to  extend  the 
right  of  suffrage ;  but^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when* 
ever  the  subject  of  immediate  reform  was  advanced, 
it  \vas  opposed  by  the  government  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  for  such  reform  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  question,  then,  between  the  government  and 
the  opposition  was  not  whether  a  reform  ^vas  de- 
sirable ;  it  was  in  regard  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  reform.  Such  being  the  substantial  unity  of 
all  parties  on  the  main  question  at  issue,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  strange  that  Guizot  insisted 
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upon  aflliering  to  his  o^vn  policy,  on  tbe  sabordi- 
nati^  q^ueitiou  of  time  and  mauuer,  so  long  as  he 
could  cany  a  majority  of  parliament  with  him. 
When  he  should  fail  to  command  the  majority  he 
was  ready,  as  he  declared,  to  yirld. 

But  there  was  one  element  of  the  problem  that 
is  liable  to  be  overlooked.  It  was  claimed,  and 
with  justice  too,  that  the  vote  in  the  representa- 
tive body  was  not  a  free  expression  of  the  ])eople, 
for  the  reason  that  the  government,  being  itself 
represented,  was  able  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
ill  its  own  behalf.  But  thouuli  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  there  was  ground  for  complaint,  the 
importance  of  the  fact  was  vastly  magnified,  for, 
as  the  government  admitted  the  general  desirability 
of  reform,  the  opposition  had  only  to  bide  its  time 
in  order  to  achieve  a  certain  nud  a  peaceful  suc- 
cess. What^  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  to  be  thought 
of  a  party  or  a  policy  tlnit  would  precipitate  a 
revolution  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  at  the 
present  moment  what  is  just  on  the  point  of 
coming  about  of  its  own  inherent  strength  ? 

If  any  i)ro()f  wwv,  want  ing  that  (luizot  was  I'iglit 
in  his  belief  that  the  nation  would  be  unsafe  in  the 
hands  of  the  opposition,  such  proof  was  afforded  in 
tenfold  measure  by  this  willingness  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  [)roceed  to  measures  of  violence  when  they 
were  still  in  a  constitutional  minority.  That  they 
wore*  certain  in  the  end  to  succeed,  nay,  that  it 
Avas  desirable  they  should  succeed,  the  government 
itself  was  fi*ee  to  admit    That  success  could  not 
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long  be  postponed,  the  history  of  their  efforts  and 
of  the  course  of  the  government  afford  abundant 
proo£ 

The  subject  of  electoral  reform  first  assumed  con- 
siderable importance  in  1840,  during  the  short 
primacy  of  Thiers.  In  opening  the  debate  which 
decided  the  existence  of  his  cabinet,  this  minister 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms : 

"  On  the  subject  of  electoral  reform  great  diffi- 
culties may  arise  in  the  futiu*e,  but  they  do  not 
present  themselves  to-day.  Why  ?  Is  there,  among 
the  adversaries  of  electoi-al  reform,  any  one  who, 
in  the  presence  of  the  electoral  body,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  chambers,  and  I  might  add  in  the  presence 
of  the  charter,  has  said,  j^^ever  ?  The  charter,  and 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  present  at  the  conference 
when  that  article  of  the  charter  was  discussed, — ^the 
charter  excluded  electoral  qualifications  from  tlie 
ai'ticles  which  composed  it.  Why  \  Because  it 
was  understood  that  the  enlarging  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  would  be  the  work  of  time  and  of  an 
increase  of  intelligence,  wlien  the  ])()pulace,  more 
enlightened,  w^ould  be  fitted  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  affairs  of  state.  No  one  before  the 
electoral  body  or  before  the  chambei*s  has  said, 
Never.  At  the  same  time,  even  among  the  parti- 
sans of  reform,  has  any  one  of  the  orators  said, 
To-day  f  No  one.  All  have  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  question  belongs  to  the  future,  and  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  present."  * 

•  OoiMt,  Mimoriet^  70L  VIII,  p.  580. 
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The  same  general  views  were  expressed  by 
B^usat ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  tbat  the  cabinet 

of  Thiers  as  a  whole  recognized  the  necessity  of 
reform,  but  remanded  it  to  the  future. 

When  the  ministry  of  Thiers  gave  way  to  that 
of  Guizot,  and  entered  into  the  of)position,  the  re- 
form party,  thus  reinforced,  naturally  became 
somewhat  more  urgent  in  its  demands.  Guizot 
remarks,  with  an  evident  touch  of  irony,  that  the 
ministry  of  Tliiers  had  postponed  the  subject  of 
reform  to  the  future,  and  the  future  had  s})eedily 
arrived.  The  question,  therefore,  was  not  allowed 
to  rest.  Between  February  of  1841  and  April  of 
1847  electoral  reform  was  introduced  into  the 
chambers  and  discussed  no  less  than  three  times, 
andparliamentaryi^orm  no  less  than  seven  times. 
The  cabinet  constantly  repelled  tlie  movement,  as 
inopportune  and  likely  to  jeopard  the  interest  of 
the  free  government  which  they  were  endeavor- 
ing to  establish.  Twice  the  whole  subject  of 
electoral  reform  was  reviewed  at  leno:th  bv  the 
prime  minister.  On  tlie  15th  of  February,  1842, 
and  again  on  the  26th  of  March,  1847,  he  expounded 
in  elaborate  speeches  the  whole  policy  of  the  gov- 
erment,  and  analyzed  at  length  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  country  which  deter- 
mined it. 

Meanwhile  the  two  wini^s  of  the  opposition,  the 
monarchists  and  the  repu])licans,  remained  hrm, 
and  their  position  was  well  known.  The  monarch- 
ist opposition  attacked  the  general  policy  of  the 
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cabinet  in  foreign  affairs  as  well  as  in  domestic,  and 

advocated  the  two  reforms  as  a  jH'oper  raeans  of 
correcting  it.  The  republican  opposition  carried 
the  question  still  farther ;  it  began  in  1847  to  ad- 
vocate universal  suffrage  as  the  only  le^timate 
l)asi8  of  tlie  electoral  laws.  It's  day  will  come," 
said  Garnier-Pages,  with  a  kind  of  half-threat  that 
predicted  a  republic,  and,  if  need  be,  a  revolution. 
.  In  view  of  such  liabilities  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
rejected  the  proposition  by  a  considerable  majority. 
This  &et  should  not  be  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  the 
vote  was  taken  just  after  the  general  elections  of 
1846,  and  was,  therefore,  the  most  natural  exj)res- 
sion  of  views  on  the  question  which  the  country  in 
any  constitutional  method  could  give.  It  should, 
perhaps,  still  further  be  said  that  though  the  major- 
ity in  support  of  the  government  was  thus  decisive, 
there  continued  to  be  a  very  general  conviction  that 
both  the  reforms  would  soon  command  a  majority, 
and  consequently  that  neither  of  them  would  be 
very  long  delayed. 

Now  in  any  other  nation  than  France,  and  at 
any  other  time  than  since  the  Great  Bevolution, 
what  course  would  tln'  advocates  of  reform  have 
pursued  I  Surely  it  required  but  a  small  measure 
of  patience  and  foresight  to  cariy  them,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  a  triumphant  and  peaceful  suc- 
cess. But  patience  and  foresight  found  no  j)hic(;  in 
the  characters  of  many  of  the  most  influential  party 
leaders.  Perhaps  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
of  them  desired  a  peaceful  succe^.    Instead  of 
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waUmg  simply,  the  republican  leaders  determined 
to  transfer  the  struggle  to  a  field  where  they  would 

gain  a  support  tliat  was  wanting  in  the  clianil  km-s  ; 
they  resolved  to  summon  to  tkeii*  aid  a  general  agi- 
tation of  the  populace.  The  monarchic  opposition 
was  induct  to  imitate  their  example.  With  one 
accord  they  determined  to  transfer  the  question 
from  the  arena  of  parliamentary  discussion  to  the 
field  of  popular  passions^  The  toasts  of  the  ban- 
quets  succeeded  the  debates  of  the  tribune. 

It  will  be  seen  by  every  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  modern  history  of  England,  that  the  political 
situation  in  France  during  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Pliilippe  reseni])led  in  many  respects 
that  which  eidsted  in  England  previous  to  the  re- 
form of  1832.  The  government  in  France  pro- 
fessed its  willingness  to  pursue  the  same  course  that 
had  been  so  successfully  adopted  in  England.  Dur- 
ing no  less  than  fifty  years,  the  subject  of  reform 
had  been  agitated  in  Great  Britain  before  the 
House  of  Commons  could  he  hvo\vj\\i  to  commit  it- 
self  to  the  support  of  the  measm*e.  When  at  last  the 
Commons  were  carried,  however,  the  ministry  gave 
way,  and  the  new  government  pushed  the  subject 
of«  reform  to  a  triumphant  concluision."    Just  so 

*  Nothmg*  will  placo  in  more  vivid  contrast  tho  refonnatory  spirit  of 
these  two  nations  than  to  coll  to  mind,  in  this  connection,  the  condition 

of  England  pnn-ions  to  tho  rcfonn  of  18:]3.  For  this  purpose  I  com- 
mend to  the  reader's  notice  tho  followinjj:  pass:vros  from  JIay's  CoHSti- 
tiofial  Jlixtory  of  England,  Araci  ican  E<lition,  vol.  I,  p.  2G7  : 

**  In  17U3  "  (that  is,  thirty-nine  years  before  the  reform  was  actually 
Imms^alxnit;, ' '  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  were  prepared 
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it  would  have  been  in  France.  The  leaders  of  the 
reform  understood  perfectly  that  the  moment  they 
were  able  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
the  government  would  give  to  the  reformatory 
measures  its  hearty  suppoi*t  Moi'eover,  it  was  evi- 
dent even  to  Guizot  that  the  time  was  not  distant 
wlicu  sueli  a  majority  would  be  secured  ;  ]>ut  until 
that  time  should  come,  the  government  did  not  be- 
lieve itself  called  upon  to  yield  to  the  cries  of  an 
in*esponsible  proletariat. 

But  the  government  little  understood  the  full 
force  of  these  revolutionary  lessons  which  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  during  fifty  years  and  more,  had  been 
learning  with  so  nuich  earnestuess  and  so  much 
thoroughness.     The  revolutiouaiy  spirit,  begot- 

to  prove  Hat  in  England  and  Wales  seventy  members  were  returned  from 
thirty-five  places  in  which  there  were  soareely  any  Sectors  at  all ;  that 
ninety  members  were  returned  by  forty-six  plaoea  with  less  than  fifty 
electors ;  and  thirty-seven  members  by  nineteen  places  having  not  more 

than  one  hundred  electors.  Such  places  were  returning-  meml>cr8, 
while  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  INlauchester  were  unreproHcnted  ;  and  the 
mombors  whom  they  sent  to  Parliament  were  the  nominees  of  peers 
and  other  wealthy  patrons.  No  abuse  was  more  flagrant  than  the  di- 
rect control  of  peers  over  the  constitution  of  the  Lower  House.  Tho 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  represented  by  eleven  members ;  Lord  Lonwlalc  by 
nine ;  Lord  Baillngtcm  hgr  seven ;  the  Duke  of  Batluid,  tiie  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  and  Lord  Carrington,  each  by  six." 

Aschenholz  (voL  V.  pi  12}  relates  that  "  a  borough  that  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  still  continued  to  be  represented ;  the  owner 
of  the  beadi  on  which  it  had  stood  rowed  out  in  a  boat  with  three  vo- 
tera  and  there  played  out  the  <  1(  ctoralfaxoe."  At  an  election  at  Bute, 
only  one  person  attended  tiie  election  except  tho  sheriff  and  the  return- 
ing olHcor.  He,  of  course,  took  the  chair,  constituted  the  meetiiiir.  (%illetl 
over  the  roll  of  freeholders,  answered  to  his  own  name,  took  the  vote  ixa 
to  who  .should  i>reside,  and  elected  him.self.  He  then  moved  and  sccondc<l 
liia  own  nomination,  put  the  question  to  vote,  and  waa  unauimoutily  re- 
tained."—J^ltfiAtfl,  Eiiiim  CoMt^ution,  p.  429. 
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ten  by  false  docti'ines  in  pliilosophy  and  religion, 
nursed  by  violence  and  indiscretion,  and  encouraged 
by  coups  dletaJb  without  number,  had  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  it  easily  overcame  its  oppo- 
nents and  swept  everything  before  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  mistakes  were  made 
by  the  ministry  of  Guizot,  })ut  tliey  wore  mistakes 
of  minor  importance,  and  such  that  France  could 
well  have  idBEorded  to  overlook  them.  That  his 
general  policy  was  the  correct  one,  I  think  all  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  nation  has  tended  to 
show.  But  for  the  Eevolution  of  1848,  a  revolu- 
tion that,  as  I  think  we  shall  see,  was  brought 
about  without  any  adequate  cause  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry,  the  government  would  doubt- 
less have  conceded  one  reform  after  another,  until 
a  parliamentary  rigime  worthy  of  comparison  with 
that  of  Eu<^land  bad  been  establis]ie<]. 

It  may  be  said,  furthermore,  that  by  the  ministry 
of  Guizot  much,  very  much,  was  actually  accom- 
plished. Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  judgini^ 
of  an  effort  solely  by  the  fact  of  its  success  or  its 
failure,  will  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  that 
work;  but  its  impoi*tance,  nevertheless,  is  certain, 
and  ouglit  to  be  recognized.  The  government  of 
1880  was  born  of  a  revolution  that  was  j)roj(H'tc'd  for 
the  defence  of  the  laws  and  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
])le,  and  that  was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  ab- 
solute monarchy.  Tlie  wvw  /■('(jime  Avas  undertaken 
in  the  name  of  constitutional  monarchy,  and,  as 
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Guizot  declares,  with  these  three  priuciples  as  the 
basis  of  all  its  action : 

1.  The  rights  of  national  independence. 

2.  Bespect  for  public  laws,  righte,  and  liberties. 

3.  The  principles  and  the  practice  of  a  constitu^ 
tional  rigime. 

There  was  to  l)e  "  no  foreign  intervention  or  in- 
teiference  in  the  interior  aiEairs  of  Fi  ance,  and  no 
laws  of  exception  or  of  suspension  of  the  public 
liberties."  The  constitutional  powers  were  to  be 
in  full  exercise,  and  to  be  always  entitled  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  country.^ 

It  is  the  proud,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  reason- 
able boast  of  Guizot,  that  these  principles  during 
his  administration  were  faithfully  applied  and  car- 
ried out^  He  shows  by  an  overwhelming  an*ay  of 
evidence  that  in  all  the  branches  of  material  and 
moral  and  political  progress,  the  nation  made  gen- 
nine  and  rapid  adyanoes.  He  shovs,  furthermore, 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  was  such 
that  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Chancellor  of  llussia, 
wrote  to  the  Russian  ambassador  at  London,  in 
February,  1848,  that  "  if  peace  ctmtiwaed^  Pitmce 
would  surround  herself  on  all  sides  by  a  rarnjKirt 
of  constitutional  states,  organized  on  the  Ficnch 
model,  moved  by  the  French  spirit,  and  acting 
under  French  influence."  And  what  oould  be 
higher  praise  than  this  ? 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  final  chapter  of  his 
worky  in  which  he  gives  a  reautne  of  the  laws 

•  Guiaat,  Mimoires^  vol  VIII.  p.  0U7. 
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passed  and  the  works  accomplished  during  his  ad* 

iiiiuistration,  Guizot  makes  a  declaration  which  I 
believe  iu>  array  of  facts  has  ever  attempted  to  as- 
saiL  He  says:  ^'Political  order  and  civil  order, 
moral  order  and  material  order,  the  rights  of  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  public  security,  the  progress 
of  prosperity  and  of  well-being  among  all  classes 
of  the  nation ;  these,  for  the  government  of  1830, 
were  the  object  of  a  constant  occupation  and  of 
an  honest  and  efficient  efEort.  The  government 
comprehended  its  mission,  and  sought  its  object^ 
seriously,  simply,  ^vithout  charlatanry  and  with- 
out fantasy ;  and  the  good  of  its  labors  has  sur- 
vived the  misfortune  of  its  falL  It  had  essential 
characteristics,  and  it  attained  from  day  to  day  the 
essential  results  of  a  lei^al  and  a  free  e^overnment."  * 
To  a  statesman  who  can  seriously  and  intelligently 
and  honestly  utter  such  words  as  these,  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  be  involved  in  failure. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  oommiand  anccess, — 
Bat  he  did  mora,  Sempranina,  he  deserred  it." 

The  most  temperate  and  judicial  of  English  his- 
torians has  well  declared  that  "  no  envy  of  faction, 
no  caprice  of  fortune,  can  tear  fi'om  M.  Guizot  the 
trophy  which  time  has  bestowed,  that  he,  for  nearly 
eight  years  past  and  irrevocjil)le,  held  in  his  firm 
grasp  a  power  so  fleeting  before,  and  fell  only  with 
the  monarchy  which  he  had  sustained,  in  the  con- 
vulsive throes  of  his  country."  f 

*  jfeni0iTOf,TioL  vni.  p.  ed7. 
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"Orcip  yap  ot  rai  iyx^^Bii  S^rfpaopevot  ninov^ai* 
"Orav  jxlv  ^  XifiYti  Haraaijy  Xa^ipavovtSiV  ovdiv 
'Ear  6'  arto  re  xal  xatoa  tor  fiopfiopov  xvudatfiVf 
Atpovffv  xal  ffv  XafApavBUj  rfv  trfv  noXtv  rapart^t. 

— Abutofhanxs,  Equitesy  v.  843-6. 
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CHAPTEK  VIL 

THE  SEYOLtmOK  OF  1848b 

IN  the  last  chapter  I  endeavored  to  portray  the 
political  condition  of  France  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Guizot  It  was  my  effort  to  show  how 
the  policy  of  the  government  was  firmly  directed, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  work  of  establishing  upon 
a  solid  basis  a  constitutional  government  similar  to 
that  of  England,  and  on  the  other,  to  that  of  re- 
sisting and  overcoming  the  revolutionary  spirit 
wliicli  was  so  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  failure  of  those  ef- 
forts aa  displayed  in  the  ensuing  revolution. 

During  the  interval  that  passed  between  the 
session  of  1847  and  that  of  1848,  France  was 
aroused  to  a  somewhat  feverish  excitement.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  was  a  general  desire, 
much  less  a  general  demand,  lor  leform.  Since 
the  reformatory  agitations  had  begun,  repeated  elec- 
tions had  taken  place,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
confidence,  that  if  there  had  existed  any  such  call 
for  reform  as  wouhl  justify  revolution,  the  advo- 
cates of  reform  would  have  been  able  to  secm*e  a 
majority.  But  such  a  majority  had  never  been 
secured.  It  is  a  fact  of  infinite  inijx^rtance  in  tlio 
constitution  of  the  question,  that  the  legislative 
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branch  of  the  government  was  in  complete  liai*- 
mony  with  the  executive,  and  that  the  executive 
openly  professed  its  willingness  to  abandon  its 
position  the  moment  the  legislature  should  make 
the  demand.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Gnizot  professed  a  readiness  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  English  refoi-m  of  1832. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  England  the 
government  uniformly  opposed  the  reformatory 
measures,  until  those  measures  were  clearly  de- 
jnandetl  by  a  majority  of  the  peo]>le  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  which  the  gov- 
ernment favored  the  reform,  and  even  urged  it 
wit] I  all  the  powers  of  its  patronage  and  ])reroga- 
tive.  So  it  might  have  l)een  in  France  but  for 
that  i*evolutionary  spirit  that  would  not  wait  for  a 
majority.  In  England  more  than  fifty  years 
ela])S(M]  between  the  Ix'u'imiinLr  and  the  end  of  tlie 
aii-itation  which  terminated  in  the  reform  of  1832. 
In  France  only  eighteen  yeara  had  passed  since 
the  p(M>j)le  had  fixed  their  form  of  government, 
and  within  that  period  important  additions  to  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people  had  taken 
place.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
one  were  to  si^aix-h  into  tlie  matter  eai-clulh ,  one 
would  find  that  in  tlie  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
more  was  done  to  establish  a  healthy  political  sen- 
timent, and  to  extend  to  the  peojile  the  largest 
]il)ertios  that  eonld  saiVly  be  enti'ustcd  to  them, 
than  has  hmm  done  in  any  otlier  eighteen  years 
since  the  death  of  Henry  IV.   This  may  not  be 
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very  liigli  praise,  but  the  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten.  It  takes  the  responsibility 
of  the  revolution  from  the  government  and  throws 
it  upon  the  people. 

But  it  may  be  asked :  Why,  then,  did  the  revo- 
lution occur?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  political  parties  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  political  sentiments  pervading  the 
people- 

France  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided  at 

this  time  into  four  classes,  four  parties,  or  perhaps 
it  might  be  said,  into  foui*  political  castes. 

The  first  of  these  embraced  the  old  aristocracy 
and  their  adherents.  They  were  the  absolutists^ 
the  men  who  had  supported  Charles  X.,  and  ])een 
with  him  overthrown  by  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
The  second  class  was  the  great  middle  class  of 
professional  men,  of  tradesmen,  of  artisans — the 
bourgeoisie,  who  came  into  political  power  at  the 
time  of  the  Bestoration,  and  again  at  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  third  class  was  made  up 
of  the  small  land-owneis  and  laborers — the  great 
mass  of  the  laboring  population.  Now  these  three 
classes  were  all  monarchists.  The  first  class  was 
devoted  to  the  elder  l)i*ancli  of  the  B(>nr])()n  family, 
the  second  class  to-the  Orleans  dynasty  as  i*epre- 
sented  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  third  class  to  the 
Bonapartes.  But  in  addition  to  these  three  classes 
there  was  a  fourth  class,  that  was  now  growing  up 
into  an  unwonted  importance.  It  was  made  up  of 
the  heirs  of  all  those  strange  doctrines  which  had 
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come  down  fi'om  tLe  Great  Revolution,  of  those 

ijM'ii  whose  mission  it  seems  to  he  to  stir  up  clis- 
contciit,  of  those  i  (;voluti'>ii.'irj  natures  whose  ten- 
dency ifl  to  condemn  whatever  and  to  praise 
and  lonp^  ffir  whatever  is  iwt  Now  every  nation 
has  this  chiss  of  ])e<»j>le;  every  nation  lias  ut  times 
experienced  the  beneiits,  and  at  times  the  evils,  of 
the  a<(ltations  which  such  people  originate  and  en* 
courairc.  I'vverv  iiuture  must  have  in  itself  a  cer- 
tain  amount  of  destructive  energy,  or  it  can  make 
no  headway  in  society.  So  every  nation  must 
have  those  who  can  spy  out  and  attack  the  evils 
of  social  and  2>olitical  life.  But  when  a  man^s  de. 
structive  energy  overbalances  his  creative  or  pro* 
ductive  enerti^} ,  society  protects  itself  from  his  de- 
pn^dations  only  by  means  of  its  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries, lu  like  manner  it  may  be  said  of  any  so- 
ciety, that  whenever  the  destructive,  that  is  to  say, 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  rises  within  it  to  an  undue 
prominence,  it  is  in  danger  just  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  that  prominence.  The  right  of  revo- 
lution is,  without  doubt,  a  sacred  right ;  and  yet 
the  nation  which  glorifies  revolution,  or  even 
mak(}S  revolution  easy,  is  on  the  high-road  to  ruin. 
For  what  is  revolution  ?  Is  it  anything  more  or 
less  than  the  substitution  of  force  in  the  place  of 
law  ?  That  such  a  substitution  is  sometimes  justi- 
fiable, there  may  be  no  question ;  that  it  is  often 
justifiable,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted.  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  and  universal  truth, 
that  it  can  never  be  resorted  to  with  impunity 
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when  there  is  left  open  any  possible  constitutional 

means  of  accomplishing  the  end  to  be  attained. 

Now  this  revolutionary  spiiit  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  which  I  believe  is  at  aU  times  to  be 
deprecated,  had  taken  possession  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  French  people.  That  tlie  masses 
of  the  people  ^vere  revolutionary  is  not  ti'ue ;  in- 
deed, the  majority  of  the  French  people  at  the 
time  of  wliich  I  am  speaking  were  decidedly  anti- 
re  volutionaiy  in  their  predisposition.  This  very 
fact,  moreover,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  revolutionary  i)arty ; 
and  for  the  reason  that  \y\t\\  vast  nuni])ors  of  the 
people  it  degenerated  into  a  lai^ses-falre  policy 
that  was  equally  averse  to  revolution  and  to  the 
resistance  of  revolution.  It  has  been  said  tluit 
where  there  is  no  passion  there  is  no  virtue  ;  with 
equal  truth  it  might  be  affirmed  that  where  there 
is  a  general  spirit  of  non-i*esistance  there  is  room 
and  opportunity  for  every  kind  of  lawlessness  and 
revolution.  Now  the  masses  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  France  have,  ever  since  the  Great  Kevolu- 
tion,  l)een  essentially  conservative.  They  have 
taken  very  little  interest  in  political  aJffairs.  They 
have  said  in  effect^  "  Give  us  a  Bonaparte,  give  us 
a  Bourbon,  give  us  an  Orleanist,  give  us  a  republic, 
give  us  anything  you  please,  ])ut  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  give  us  something  that  is  fixed.  We  don't 
understand  yom*  politics;  we  don't  care  who  is 
ruler ;  ^vhat  we  want  is,  to  have  our  taxes  light, 
and  above  ail,  to  be  assured  that  oui'  homes  and 
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our  (  liildren  and  our  few  acres  may  rest  in  our 
quiet  possession."  Tlius  among  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  there  is  no  people  that  haa  afEorded  so 
good  a  field  for  the  work  of  political  sharpers  and 
])olitical  tricksters  as  tlie  p(?ople  of  France  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years.  In  gross  ignorance,  and 
yet  with  instincts  mainly  correct,  they  have 
plodded  on,  leaving  the  affairs  of  polities  to  the 
people  of  Paris  and  of  the  other  large  cities. 

The  result  of  this  condition  of  afEairs  has  been 
to  give  the  conti'ol  of  French  politics  almost  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  tlie  Parisians.  x\nd 
no^v  what  was  likely  to  be  the  intiueuce  of  this 
result  \  How  is  any  nation  likely  to  be  governed 
if  it  intrusts  its  political  affairs  to  a  great  metro- 
politan city  ?  Imagine  all  England  surrendering 
herself  to  tlie  unlimited  control  of  London.  Im- 
agine, if  possible,  the  United  States  withdrawing 
from  all  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  saying  to 
New  York  City,  "  Govern  us  as  you  please ;  we 
do  not  care  to  interfere." 

Now  Paris  not  only  had  its  full  quota  of  the 
ignorant  and  l)rutalized,  l)ut  it  liad  far  more  tlian 
its  proportion  of  those  revolutionary  spirits  to 
whom  I  have  referred.  The  doctrines  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  had  taken  deep  hold  of  the  Pari- 
sians, and  had  left  upon  tliem  a  permanent  influ- 
ence. These  doctrines,  as  we  have  seen,  were  thor- 
oughly i*evolutionary  in  their  nature,  and  their  influ- 
ence permeated  all  the  most  j)opular  writings  of  the 
day.    In  1850,  De  Toci^ueville  used  these  words : 
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"  If  I  were  to  give  a  Scriptural  genealoiry  of  onr 

nioderu  popular  writers,  I  should  say  that  llous- 
Beau  lived  twenty  years,  and  then  begat  Ber- 
nardin  de  St  Pierre ;  that  Bemardin  de  St. 
Pierre  lived  tweutv  years,  and  then  bei^at 
Chateaubriand ;  that  Chateaubiiand  lived  twenty 
years,  and  then  b^at  Victor  Hugo ;  and  that 
Victor  Hugo,  being  tempted  of  the  devil,  is 
begetting  every  day."  *  It  would  not  be  correct 
to  affirm  that  the  spirit  of  these  men  permeated 
all  the  writings  of  the  day ;  and  yet  the  literature 
which  inlluenced  the  people  in  any  considerable 
measure  was  filled  with  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  were  inherited  from  the  writers  of  the  rev- 
olutionary period.  There  was  everywhere  preva- 
lent that  scoffing  spirit  Avliose  influence  in  ])olitics 
is  to  revolutionize,  rather  than  reform,  that  chronic 
fault-finding  disposition  which  seems  to  have  no 
definite  aim,  but  wdiich  tends  to  weaken  and  de- 
stioy,  without  the  possibility  of  putting  anything 
better  in  the  place  of  that  which  it  would  over- 
throw. It  was  in  this  revolutionary  spirit  that 
socialism  and  communism,  now  for  the  first  time 
looming  up  into  importance,  had  their  origin  and 
their  suppoii.  It  was  in  this  same  revolutionary 
spirit  that  the  laws  and  restraints  of  marriage 
were  attacked  and  ridiculed,  that  marriage  v\  itli- 
out  love,  and  love  without  marriage,  against  which 
Fere  Hyacinthe  so  eloquently  protested  as  the 


*  J>t  Tooquerilk,  Maamn  and  Bmaint,  vol  IL  p.  lid. 
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greatest  bane  of  EVencli  society,  came  to  be  so 

geiieral-~it  might  be  said,  so  nearly  universal. 

When  all  these  conditions  of  France  and  of 
Paris  are  considered,  the  revolution  of  1848  is 
easily  explained.  The  possibility  of  revolution 
lay  in  the  two  facts  that  the  masses  of  the  French 
people  were  too  apathetic  to  resist  revolution,  and 
that  Paris  was  pervaded  with  a  revolutionary 
spirit  that  was  strong  enough,  when  once  provoked, 
to  sweep  everything  before  it. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts  which  precipitated 
the  event. 

"When  the  revolutionary  s])irits  of  Paris  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  secui  e  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  they  l)etook  themselves  to  a  systematic 
agitation  of  tlie  subject  by  means  of  a  series  of 
banquets  to  be  given  in  the  avowed  intei-ests  of 
reform.  These  were  to  be  held  in  all  the  larger 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  toasts  were  designed 
to  arouse  and  influence  the  revolutionary  spirit. 
By  means  of  these  banquets,  France,  during  the 
six  months  that  followed  the  dosing  of  the  session 
of  1847,  was  kept  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  In 
nearly  all  the  departments,  in  quite  all  the  cities 
of  importance,  banquets  were  held  by  the  oppo* 
nents  of  the  government,  monarchist  as  well  as  re 
publican,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  creating  and 
exciting  public  opinion.  The  greatest  confusion 
was  the  result  In  some  instances  it  was  agreed 
between  royalists  and  republicans  that  the  king 
and  his  adherents  should  be  passed  in  complete 
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silence;  in  others  the  monarchists  insisted  on  a 

toast  iu  honor  of  the  kuig,  and  when  the  repub- 
lican opposition  refused  it,  the  former  withdrew 
to  drink  their  toast  by  themselves.  As  time  ad- 
vanced, the  revolutionary  fires  flamed  up  with  un- 
mistakable vigor.  In  several  of  the  cities  the 
remembrances  of  the  Convention  were  called  up 
only  to  be  applauded,  and  the  names  of  the  most 
tyrannical  and  sanguinary  chiefs,  J)  an  ton,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Saint  Just,  were  mentioned  with  un- 
concealed admiration. 

At  the  firet  of  the  banquets  the  monarchists 
and  the  republicans  were  mutually  suspicious  and 
shy  of  each  other.  The  radical  chiefs  among  the 
republicans  attributed  their  failures  to  their  asso- 
ciation with  tiie  monarchists,  and  the  monarchist 
chiefs  attributed  theii*  failui'c  to  their  association 
with  the  republicans;  many,  therefore,  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  banquets  so  long  as  this  associa- 
tion continued.  But  as  time  advanced,  and  the 
flames  of  public  passion  rose  higher  and  higher, 
it  became  evident  that  the  fruits  of  the  movement 
wer(!  to  be  rcajxHl  by  that  branch  of  the  ()p[)Osi- 
tion  which  should  succeed  in  winning  over  the 
other.  The  radical  chiefs,  therefore,  soon  returned 
to  the  leadership  of  their  respective  parties. 
From  this  consolidation  of  forces  the  (question  was 
simply  as  to  which  one  of  the  two  oppositions 
would  become  the  instrument  and  the  dupe  of  the 
other.  But  the  (question  was  not  long  unsettled. 
Terms  were  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties,  the 

13* 
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monarchists  virtually  simreiideriiig  to  their  oppo- 
nents. In  conwnenting  n]>on  this  act  of  diplomacy, 
Guriiicr-Pages  relates  the  following  auecdot^, 
which  at  least  shows  that  the  importance  of  the 
event  was  a]>}>reciated  by  the  republican  leaders : 

"  Ou  leaviiiL,'  the  ivsideiice  of  Mr.  Odiloii  Bar- 
rot,  the  radical  meoibei's  of  the  meeting  walked 
for  some  distance  tc^ether.  Arriving  on  the 
boulevard  opposite  the  residence  of  the  Minister 
of  1^'oreign  AH'airs,  they  were  on  the  point  <>f  sep- 
arating. *Ma  foi,'  said  M.  Pagiierre,  'I  had  no 
hope  that  our  propositions  would  have  a  success 
so  prompt  and  so  coin}>lete.  Did  those  men  see 
wheri^  the  alYair  ^vollhl  carry  tliem  i  For  my 
part,  I  confess  that  I  don^t  see  clearly ;  but  it  is 
not  for  us  radicals  to  be  frightened.^  *  You  see 
this  tree?'  responded  Garnier-Pages  ;  ^  well,  cut 
in  its  bark  a  souvenir  of  this  da\-.  What  we  have 
just  decided  is  a  revolution.'  "  * 

It  now  for  the  first  time  became  evident  to  the 
government  that  the  danger  was  serious.  The 
journals,  delighted  to  find  the  contest  trans|3orted 
into  the  passions  of  the  people,  sustained  and 
fomented  the  banquets  and  encouraged  the  airita- 
tion.  So  long  as  the  op])osiiion  had  remained 
divided  the  cabinet  had  entertained  no  8{)ecial 
apprehension ;  but  now  that  its  ranks  vrere  closed, 
there  conhl  l>e  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  it  was  iu 
every  sense  formidable  and  danirerous. 

Guiflot  saw  the  situation,  and  had  a  long  confer- 

^Gaaiier-Pag;^,  U,*t.  tk  la  lice,  <k        vuL  IV.  p.  100. 
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ence  with  the  king.  It  was  tlie  ojnuioii  of  the 
minister  that  the  cabinet  should  retire,  and  that 
the  whole  question  should  be  submitted  anew  to 
the  cham])ers/^  But  to  this  the  king  was  op- 
posed. When  it  was  urged  that  a  change  could 
now  be  made  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  but  that  in 
the  future  it  might  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  the 
king  responded  :  "  That  is  precisely  niy  reason 
for  keepmg  you  now.  You  know  well  that  I  am 
perfectly  resolved  not  to  depart  from  the  constitu- 
tional regime^  and  to  acc(?pt  its  necessities  and  its 
annoyances  ;  but  to-day  it  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of 
constitutional  necessity.  You  have  always  had 
the  majority ;  to  whom  should  I  yield  in  changing 
my  ministers  to-day  i  It  would  not  l)e  to  the 
chambers,  nor  to  the  clear  and  regularly  expi  essed 
views  of  the  country ;  it  would  be  to  manifesta- 
tions without  any  other  authority  than  the  tastes 
of  those  causing  tliem — to  a  noise  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  was  nothing  but  evil  designs.  No, 
my  dear  minister;  if  the  constitutional  regime 
makes  it  necessary/  that  I  should  separate  myself 
from  you,  I  will  obey  my  constitutional  duty,  but 
I  will  not  make  the  sacrifice  in  advance  for  the 
accommodation  of  ideas  which  I  do  not  approve. 
Remain  with  me,  and  defend  to  the  last  the  ])olioy 
which  we  both  believe  to  be  good.  If  we  are 
obliged  to  part^  let  those  who  make  the  separation 
necessary  have  the  responsibility."  f 


*  Giiisot'8  Itemsbreit  vol.  VnX  p.  543.    f  iMei;  p.  5i5. 
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"I  do  not  hesitate,  sire/'  res])oii(l(Ml  Guizot. 
"I  believed  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie 
king  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  cabinet 
would  like  a  thousand  times  better  to  retire  than 
to  compromifse  the  king,  but  it  will  not  deaert 
him." 

Such  was  the  situation  at  the  opening  of  the 

session  of  1848.  The  policy  of  the  king  and  ]\\h 
cabinet  was  elaborated  in  a  Ciu-efully  prepared 
address  of  the  throna  That  policy  was  clearly 
summed  up  in  these  words  : 

"In  the  midst  of  those  agitations  which  have 
excited  hostile  and  blind  passions^  one  conviction 
has  animated  and  sustained  me ;  it  is  that  we  pos- 
sess in  our  constitutional  monarchy,  in  the  union 
of  the  great  powers  of  state,  the  sure  means  of 
surmounting  aU  obstacles,  and  of  satisfying  all  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  our  dear  coimtry. 
If  we  maintain  firmly,  according  to  the  charter, 
social  order  and  all  its  conditions ;  if  we  guarantee 
faithfully,  according  to  the  charter,  public  liberties 
and  all  their  dev(*lo{)ments,  we  shall  transmit  in- 
tact to  the  generations  which  are  to  come  after  us 
the  legacy  which  has  been  confided  to  us,  and  they 
will  bless  us  for  having  founded  and  defended  the 
ediUce  under  thci  shelter  of  which  they  will  live 
happy  and  free."  * 

These  were  noble  words ;  the  only  pity  is  that 
the  condition  of  the  nation  did  not  really  justify 
them.    Guizot  in  his  Meuioircs  has  a  passage  in 

*  Guizotf  MentoireSy  vol.  VIIL  p.  545. 
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reference  to  the  hopeful  spirit  of  the  cabinet^  in 
which  he  sadly  confesses  the  manner  in  which 

they  were  all  deceived.  The  paragraph  tlirows  a 
flood  of  light  upon  all  the  transactious  of  the  pe- 
riod ;  it  furnishes  the  key-note,  not  only  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  also  of  the 
\vh()le  modern  liistory  of  France.  While  it  ex- 
plains the  policy  of  the  cabinet,  it  reveals  the 
cause  of  aU  the  painful  misfortunes  of  the  country. 
In  referring  to  the  words  of  the  king  just  quoted, 
he  says : 

"I  cannot  recall  these  too  confident  words 
without  an  emotion  of  profound  sorrow.  My  con- 
fidence was  in  fact  gn^at,  although  my  apprehen- 
sions were  real.  Our  error  was  common  to  all 
men  who,  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  and  in 
our  own,  wished  sincerely  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  free  government,  into  the  possession  of  which 
the  country  was  just  entering.  We  liad  too  eaiiy 
and  too  confidently  counted  upon  that  good  sense 
and  that  political  foresight  which  can  become 
general  only  after  the  long  exercise  of  liberty ; 
we  believed  the  ccaistitutional  regime  stronger 
than  it  really  was  ;  we  expected  too  much  irom  its 
different  elements,  royalty,  the  chambers,  parties, 
the  middle  class,  the  people;  we  did  not  sufii- 
ciently  guard  against  their  character  and  their  in- 
experience. It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals : 
tlie  lessons  of  a  vigorous  life  are  slower  and  dearer 
than  the  presumptuous  hopes  of  youth  imagine."  * 

^  Jtm0dPtt.  vol.  YIIL  p.  M5. 
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Over  the  address  of  the  chambers  to  the  crown, 
in  response  to  the  royal  message,  there  occurred  a 

protracted  and  earnest  del)ate.  Tlie  whole  ques- 
tion was  again  raised  by  the  introduction  of  an 
amendment  calling  for  immediate  reform. 

Li  the  course  of  tlie  discussion,  the  goveniiiu'nt 
was  invited  to  explain  its  policy.  In  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  Guizot  traversed  the  whole 
question,  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  course, 
lie  tlccliired  that  he  had  no  permanent  hostility 
to  the  reforms  proposed,  but  that  he  now  consid- 
ered the  time  for  them  inopportune ;  that  he  be- 
lieved it  ini])roper  for  a  conservative  cabinet  to 
concede  them  so  long  as  the  conservatives  ])arty 
opposed  them ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  abandcm 
his  position  as  soon  as  the  least  majority  in  the 
chambers  should  show  itself  in  favor  of  conces- 
sion ;  that  he  was  not  willing  to  become  the  in- 
strument of  the  defeat  and  disorganization  of  the 
majority  of  so  long  standing  Aviiile  it  still  per- 
sisted in  the  general  policy  which  they  had  to- 
gether maintained;  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  the  fortunes  of  this  policy  (le])en(led  upon 
the  fortunes  of  that  party  which  had  pledged  to 
it  its  faith  and  its  force;  that  fidelity  to  ideas  and 
to  friends  is  one  of  the  vital  conditions  of  free 
government ;  that  wlien  ideas  and  alliances  change, 
j)ersons  also  nmst  change  with  them;  that  after 
what  had  lately  occurred  in  the  country,  and  in 
the  pi*esence  of  what  was  passing  in  Euro])(»,  any 
innovation  of  the  kind  indicated,  an  innovatiuu 
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which  would  necessitate  a  dissolution  of  the  cham- 
ber, would  be  both  a  weakness  and  an  impra- 
dence ;  that  the  ministry  would  be  utterly  want- 
ing in  its  duty,  should  it  take  upon  itself  such  a 
responsibility  against  the  voice  oi  the  majority; 
that  it  was  also  unwise  to  make  any  engagement 
for  the  future,  inasmuch  as  in  sueh  mattei*s,  to 
promise  is  more  than  to  do  (for  in  promisinir  one 
destroys  that  which  exists  without  putting  any- 
thing in  its  place)  ;  that  a  wise  government  often 
can,  and  ought  to,  favor  reform,  but  that  such  a 
government  does  not  ])romise  reform  in  advance; 
that  when  the  proper  moment,  in  its  estimation, 
comes,  it  acts;  but  that  until  then  it  remains 
silent;  that  in  England,  many  of  the  greatest 
reformis  have  been  brought  about  by  the  very 
men  who  have  combated  them  up  to  the  moment 
when  they  believed  they  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished; and,  finalh^,  that  the  government,  in 
adopting  its  conclusions,  had  taken  into  full  ac- 
count the  spirit  of  the  country  and  the  necessity 
of  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  questions  pro- 
posed. The  last  words  of  this  address,  so  full  of 
political  wisdom,  were  as  follows : 

*^  The  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  conserva- 
tive  party,  the  maintenance  of  the  conservative 
policy  and  of  its  power,  such  will  be  the  cabinet's 
fixed  idea  and  its  rule  of  conduct  The  cabinet  re- 
gards the  unity  of  the  force  of  the  conservative 
j)arty  as  the  guarantee  of  all  that  n\  liich  is  dear 
and  important  to  the  country.    It  will  make  sin- 
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cere  efforts  to  maintam,  to  reestablish,  if  yon 

please,  tlie  unity  of  the  conservative  part\,  in 
order  that  it  may  continue  to  be  the  consei  vative 
party  entire  wbidi  adopts  and  gives  to  the  coun- 
try the  solution  of  these  questions.  If  snch  a 
transaction  in  tLis  party  is  possible, — if  the  ef- 
forts of  the  cabinet  in  this  matter  carij  in  ike  nature 
o  f  til  ings^  suooeed, — the  transaction  will  take  place. 
If  this  is  not  possi])le,  if,  on  these  questions,  the 
conservative  pai'ty  cannot  bring  itself  into  harmo- 
nions  agreement  and  maintain  the  force  of  the  con- 
servative policy,  then  the  cabinet  will  leave  to 
others  the  sad  task  of  presiding  over  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  party  and  the  ruin  of  its  policy. 
Such  will  be  our  rule  of  conduct.  I  oppose  the 
amendment."  * 

Consistent  to  the  last !  Believing,  with  all  the 
firmness  of  a  deep-seated  conviction  reinforced  by 
observation  and  experience,  "  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  could  onl}-  come  from  the  continuance 
of  that  policy  which  kept  the  reins  of  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  such  fanatics  as  had  lon^r  been  and 
still  are  to  a  great  extent  tlie  curse  of  tlie  French 
nation,  Guizot  was  determined  by  ail  proper 
means  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  conservative  party 
together,  and  to  keep  it  in  power.  Time  has  re- 
vealed how  completely  he  was  riglit  in  his  judg- 
ment concerning  the  demands  of  the  nation.  His 
mistake  was  that  of  over-estimating  the  strength  of 

*  Gniiot,  Memobra^  toL  VIIL  p.  049. 
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the  elements  of  order  and  stability^  and  of  nnder- 

estimatini?  the  strenoftli  of  the  elements  of  discord, 
of  turbulence,  aud  of  anarchy. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  notice  the 
fact  that  the  chambers  approved  of  the  policy, 
and  sliowed  faitli  in  Guizot's  speech.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  222  to  189, 
and  an  address  was  voted  in  accordance  with  the 
conservative  policy.  Thus  again  the  government 
by  methods  of  uuc^uestionable  k'gitimacy  had  been 
able  to  secure  the  support  of  the  chambers. 

The  banquets  held  after  the  session  of  1848  had 
manifestly  failed  to  aecom])lisIi  their  purpose. 
All  their  efforts  had  been  unable  to  create  a  ma- 
jority in  opposition  to  the  government,  and  it 
would  seem  that  now  there  was  nothins:  left  but 
for  them  to  relapse  into  proper  submission  until 
they  might  again  renew  the  issue  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. But  submission  was  no  part  of  their  pur- 
])ose.  It  was  now  determined  to  hold  a  monster 
banquet  at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  di- 
i*ectly  to  the  passions  of  the  j) opulace. 

It  was  evident  that  every  iust  consideration  de- 
manded  that  the  banquet  should  not  be  held.  In 
the  first  place,  the  question  for  the  discussion  of 
which  the  banquet  was  about  to  take  place  had 
just  been  decided  in  the  only  constitutional 
method  that  was  possible.  It  had  been  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  an  Assembly  which  had  been  elected  af- 
ter the  reformatory  agitation  had  begun,  and  that, 
too,  when  everybody  understood  that  the  govern- 
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ment  would  yield  the  very  moment  the  reformers 
should  secure  a  majority  of  the  members.   If  the 

l){UKjiiet  had  been  held  l)efore  the  vote  in  the  As- 
sembly had  l>eeii  taken,  it  might  at  least  have  had 
the  excuse  of  hoping  to  influence  the  decision ;  bat  i 
now,  after  the  decision  had  been  announced,  there  i 
was  nothing  to  be  gained,  or  even  hoped  for,  short  ^ 
of  a  revolution.  Moreover,  in  the  second  place,  it  ^ 
was  known  to  everybody  that  the  i-eform  move-  ^ 
ment  had  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  populace  of  ^ 
Paris;  a  hold  so  powerful,  indeed,  that,  in  case  ^ 
the  populace  should  be  aroused,  it  might  be  able  ^ 
to  overwhelm  any  military  force  that  the  govern-  ^ 
meut  might  have  on  hand  to  resist  it.  These  con-  \ 
siderations  induced  the  government  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  give  iip  [ 
the  })aii4uet;  but  if  that  were  impossible,  to  sup-  \ 
press  it  by  force. 

But  the  question  at  once  arose  as  to  the  right  of 
the  government  to  interfere.    Whether  it  had  a 
moral  right  or  not  depended,  of  course,  upon  the  ' 
extent  of  the  danger  involved.   The  right  of  self- 
preservation  inheres  in  governments  as  well  as  in 
^.individuals,  and  consequently  if  the  danger  ^vas  of 
a  nature  to  threaten  seriously  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion, it  was  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  , 
executive  to  avert  it.    That  such  danger  existed  ' 
the  government  liad  no  doubt,  and  subsequent 
events  showed  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  king  | 
and  his  cabinet  were  well  founded.   But  all  the  ' 
commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  ban* 
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qiiet  denied  the  existence  of  danger  to  tlie  goveni- 
menL  An  issue  was  tLus  at  once  created,  one 
party  maintaining  that  the  general  considerations 
of  public  safety  d^anded  that  the  banquet  ediould 
be  suppressed,  the  other  holding  that  the  govern- 
had  no  right  to  suppress  it,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  no  possible  danger  was  threatened.  But, 
argued  the  government,  we  have,  in  the  course  we 
propose  to  take,  the  unquestionable  authority  and 
sanction  of  law.  Duchdtel,  tlie  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, recalled  the  laws  of  1790  and  of  1791,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  year  VIII.  and  of  the  year 
IX.,  which  regulated  the  pow  ers  of  the  prefect  of 
police  and  sanctioned  the  habit  of  the  government. 
Even  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  laws  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  had  been  passed.  In  1831,  in  1  So»'J,  and 
1835,  and  1840,  under  the  cabinets  of  Perier,  of  De 
Broglie,  and  of  Thiers,  as  well  as  under  that  of 
Guizot,  similar  legislation  had  taken  place. 

The  opposition  now  took  a  new  taek.  It  main- 
tained, that  since  the  Kevolution  of  1830  the  right 
of  meeting  for  political  discussion  was  a  public 
right  superior  to  all  legislation  ;  that  the  abuse  of 
it  might  indeed  ])e  punislied  like  the  abuse  of  any 
other  right,  but  that  it  could  never,  in  any  case,  be 
the  object  of  a  piwentive  measure.  In  other 
words,  all  legislation  giving  to  the  i)olico  a  right 
to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  pu])lic  gatherings 
of  any  kind  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  char- 
ter, was  unconstitutional.  To  this  the  government 
replied:  "  Veiy  well ;  we  have  no  desii*e  to  violate 
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the  constitution ;  tlie  question  Las  uever  beeu 
tested.  We  ^v  ill  make  up  a  case  for  submission  to 
the  Sii])rcme  Court,  which  shall  decide  whether  the 
goveniinent  has  or  lias  not  the  constitutional  l  ight 
to  intei-fere  for  the  suppression  of  the  banquet.'* 

To  this  reasonable  proposition  the  opposition 
leaders  could  not  but  agree.  Accordingly  a  for- 
mal contract  was  entered  into  by  a  few  representa- 
tive men  of  each  party  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  such  a  decision.  It  was  imderstood  that 
the  government  was  pledged,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  coui't, 
and  that  the  opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
postpone  the  banquet  until  the  decision  should  be 
auuounced.  Thus  the  matter  seemed,  for  a  mo- 
ment^ to  be  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  in  a  consti- 
tutional manner.  Guizot  declares  that  the  king 
was  delighted  ^v  ith  the  prospect  of  a  constitutional 
solution  of  the  question,  and  that  the  fiiends  of 
the  government  were  all  hopeful  that  the  cidsis 
would  have  a  tranquil  issue. 

But  the  mutual  felicitations  of  the  party  lead- 
ers were  soon  interrupted.  It  became  at  once  ap- 
pai'ent  that  the  great  mass  of  the  opposition  in  Paris 
would  submit  to  no  such  legal  and  tran(juil  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  It  was  sadly  evident  that 
the  more  moderate  members  of  the  opi^osition  had 
lost  all  control  of  the  populace,  and  tliat  since  the 
union  of  the  monarchist  and  rej)ublican  factions, 
or  rather  since  the  surrender  of  the  monarchist  to 
the  I'epublican  f action,  nothing  short  of  an  out- 
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and^out  revolutionary  movement  would  satisfy  the 
popular  demand.  Accordingly,  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  ai:^reement  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  government  learned  that  the  contract 
would  be  repudiated. 

The  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  banquet  had  issued  a  formal 
invitation  to  the  opposition  members  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  February,  the  very  day  after  the  pacific  agree- 
ment had  been  made,  three  of  the  more  intense 
republican  papers  of  Paris^  the  NcUionaij  the  Me- 
forme^  and  the  DimocrcMe  Pacifiqxce^  published 
the  following  letter  as  their  reply : 

To  Oi$  PresiderU  and  Commissioners  of  ibs 

Banquet : 

"  Gentlemen  : — ^We  have  received  the  invita- 
idou,  with  which  you  have  honored  us,  to  the  ban- 
quet of  the  12th  arrondissement  of  Paris. 

"The  right  of  meeting  for  political  discussion 
without  previous  authorization  having  been  denied 
by  the  ministry  in  the  discussion  on  the  address, 
we  see  in  this  biuKjuet  a  means  of  iiiaintaining  a 
constitutional  right  against  the  pretensions  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  of  giving  to  this  right  a  defi- 
nite consecration. 

"  For  this  reason  we  regard  it  as  an  impc;riou3 
duty  to  join  in  the  legal  and  pacific  manifestation 
which  you  are  preparing,  and  to  accept  of  your 
invitation." 
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This  letter  of  acceptance  was  signed  by  ninety- 
two  deputies  of  the  opposition. 

Now  it  may  well  ])e  asked,  What  was  tlie  ob- 
ject of  theise  deputies?  The  language  of  the 
letter  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  was  by  no  means 
for  the  purpose  of  any  reformatory  measures  whicb 
they  hoped  to  inaugurate ;  it  was  apparently  fur 
the  purpose  of  defying  the  government,  and 
that,  too,  in  regard  to  a  measure  which  the  govern* 
inent  liad  already  engai]^ed  to  submit  to  the  court 
for  legal  decision.  This  was  made  all  the  more 
evident  from  the  announcements.  The  same  jour- 
nals which  published  the  letter  of  the  deputies 
published  also  the  programme  as  made  out  by 
the  Commission.  This  document  displays  upon  its 
very  face  the  intention  of  its  authors  to  arouse 
the  people  of  the  city.  It  boastfully  refers  to  the 
numbers  and  rank  of  those  who  have  signified 
their  intention  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of 
protesting  in  the  name  of  law  against  an  illegal 
and  arbitrary  pretension.  Its  authors  then  make 
a  significant  appeal  to  the  National  Guard.  They 
presume  that  the  guard  will  be  faithful  to  their 
motto,  which  is  "  Lihcrty  and  Puhllc  Order^^  and 
iu  the  defence  of  liberty  array  themselves  with 
the  manifestation.  They  accoi^lingly  call  upon 
the  guard  to  arrange  themselves  in  front  of  the 
Madeleine  in  two  lines,  between  which  the  invited 
guests  were  to  be  stationed. 

From  these  provisions,  and  from  the  terms  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Commission,  it  was  evi- 
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dent  tbat  the  National  Guard  was  counted  upon 
as  being  iu  general  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
It  was  also  apparent  that  the  puipose  was  not  so 
much  after  all  to  create  public  o])iuion  at  the  ban- 
quet, as  to  excite  and  arouse  pul)lic  opinion  which 
already  existed.  The  proclamation  removed  the 
last  possibility  of  misunderstanding  the  nature  of 
the  demonstration.  It  was  simply  a  foimidable 
and  daiii^erous  defiaucc  of  the  i^overnment  iu  re- 
gard  to  a  question  which  the  cabinet  had  agreed 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  courts.  Under 
such  circumstances,  no  goveraraent  could  have 
been  deceived  in  regard  to  its  duty.  The  situa- 
tion was  one  of  peril,  not  only  to  public  order,  but 
also  to  constitutional  government  itself. 

The  French  cabinet  did  not  hesitate  an  instant. 
M.  Duchatel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  informed 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  February  of  the 
proclamation  that  was  to  a])pear  on  the  followiug 
morning,  conferred  at  once  with  the  committee  that 
had  agreed  to  submit  the  question  to  the  courts. 
It  became  instantly  apparent  that  the  power  which 
for  six  months  had  been  gradually  sli|)|)ing  from 
the  hands  of  the  more  moderate  members  of  die 
opposition  had  now  completely  escaped,  and  had 
taken  refoge  in  the  camp  of  the  extreme  republi- 
eaus.  The  royalist  opposition  iiad  coin])lete]y 
lost  its  independence,  and  was  simply  dragged  on 
in  the  train  of  the  revolutionary  leaders.  There 
was  evidently  no  dependence  to  be  placed  upon 
the  contract,  and  the  government  did  not  hesitate 
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to  act  accordingly.  It  would  have  been  weak, 
not  to  say  pusillanimoas,  to  have  done  otherwise. 

The  prefect  of  the  police,  acting  under  immediate 
instruction  from  the  cabinet,  interdicted  the  ban- 
quet At  the  same  time  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  military  forces  reminded  the  National 
Guard  of  the  laws  which  prevented  their  assem- 
bling without  tiie  command  of  their  officers  and 
the  reciuiiitition  of  the  civil  authorities. 

As  a  further  ])recautl()i),  the  Pi'efect  of  Police 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  iuhu]>itants  of 
Paris.  After  reminding  the  people  of  the  dis* 
quietude  that  prevailed,  and  the  desire  of  the 
government  to  have  the  question  in  dispute  sub- 
jected to  a  judicial  and  constitutional  decision, 
the  Prefect  continued  in  these  words : 

"The  govemraent  persists  in  this  desire,  but  the 
manifesto  published  to-day  by  the  opposition  jour- 
nals announces  another  end  as  well  as  other  inten- 
tions ;  it  institutes  another  government  by  the  side 
of  the  true  government  of  the  country,  tliat  wliich 
was  founded  by  the  chailier  and  is  suppoi  ted  by  a 
majority  in  the  chambers ;  it  calls  for  a  public  mani- 
festation dangerous  to  tbe  repose  of  the  city ;  it 
convokes,  in  violation  of  tlie  law  of  the  2 2d  of 
March,  1831,  the  National  Guai'd,  and  in  advance 
posts  them  in  military  order  with  their  officera 
at  their  head.  There  is  no  lonorer  anv  reason  to 
Ix'lieve  in  the  i^ood  faith  of  thi'  contract ;  laws  the  • 
most  plain  and  the  most  firmly  established  are 
violated   The  government  will  cause  the  laws  ta 
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be  respected,  for  they  are  tlie  foundation  and 

the  guarantee  of  public  order. 

"  I  invite  all  good  citizens  to  conform  to  these 
laws,  and  not  to  join  in  any  public  concourse,  lest 
they  give  occasion  for  troubles  to  be  regretted.  In 
the  name  of  our  institutions,  in  the  name  of  public 
repose  and  the  dearest  interests  of  the  city,  I  make 
this  appeal  to  their  patriotism  and  their  reason."  * 

The  effect  of  this  proclamation  was  instantly 
manifest.  The  moderate  adherents  of  the  move- 
ment generally  abandoned  it,  and  the  opposition 
seemed  to  be  in  a  ci*isis  of  disorganization. 

The  government  was  everywhere  vigilant.  On 
the  evening  of  the  21st,  after  tlie  proliilntion  of  the 
banquet  had  been  published,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ordered  the  arrest  of  twent} -four  of  the 
revohitionary  leaders. 

The  warrants  for  twenty-two  had  been  made 
out  when  news  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
minister,  that  the  banquet  had  l)een  abandoned. 
As  if  to  leave  no  possible  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  the  ministry,  this  intelligence  was  brought  by 
no  less  a  ])( rsonage  that  M.  Boissel,  the  president 
of  the  Commission.  It  appeared  that  after  a  h>ng 
and  tiery  debate  an  abandonment  had  iinally  been 
determined  upon,  and  that  M.  Boissel  had  come 
with  the  decision  to  the  cabinet.  All  lovers  of 
good  order,  of  course,  W(^i"e  juljihmt. 

But  once  more  it  became  speedily  apparent  that 
their  rejoicings  were  premature.   It  was  soon  re* 

*  Giuaot,  Minioire^t  vol.  VIII.  p.  5(k). 
14 
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vealed  that  no  action  of  the  Commission  would 
bind  the  populace  of  Paris.  Just  as  it  had  hap- 
pened ^vll(•n  tlie  leaders  of  both  ])ai'ties  had  agreed 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  court^ 
so  now,  the  mob  refused  to  be  constrained  or  di- 
rected by  tlu'ir  leaders.  The  most  fiery  s])irts  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  submit  to  the  deeisiou, 
and  that,  if  they  could  not  have  the  banquet^  they 
would  at  least  indulge  in  a  demonstration, — ^in  a 
demonstration,  too,  which  should  be  all  the  more 
decisive.  Thus  while  the  government  had  in 
reality  gained  a  triumph,  the  attitude  of  the  most 
active  revoluticMiists  was  such  as  to  rol)  that 
triumph  of  its  legitimate  results.  JS^ay,  it  was  such 
as  to  convert  the  triumph  into  a  real  disaster ;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  threw  the  government  off  its 
guard  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  transferred  du?  control 
of  the  demonstration  from  the  hands  of  the  more 
modemte  to  the  hands  of  the  most  fiery  i-evolu- 
tionists.  Thus  the  situation  was  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  it  had  been  l^efore.  The  government 
was  congratulating  itself  that  the  crisis  was  past, 
when,  as  a  matler  of  fact,  the  control  of  the  vast 
rabble  of  Paiis  had  passed  to  conspirators  and 
fanatic  revolutionists,  who  had  no  scruples  in  seiz- 
ing upon  any  and  every  means  of  accomplishing 
their  mad  designs.* 

But  it  may  well  be  asked :  If  the  goveiiiment 
enjoyed  the  hearty  8ui)port  of  a  majority  of  the 
legislative  asseml)ly,  why  Avas  it  not  able  to  sup- 

*  De  La  Hoddc,  MiaUiry  of  the  SocrU  SocUUes  oj  France,  p.  405. 
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press  the  insumction  and  pi^event  disturbance  ? 

If  the  rebellion  was  confined  to  tlie  faii.itics  and  the 
rabble  of  Paris,  wliy  could  not  the  government  put 
it  down  %  Why,  with  the  fair  warning  which  it 
had,  was  it  not  able  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
city? 

In  answer  it  may  be  said,  that  however  superior 
in  force  a  government  may  be  to  those  who  would 

defy  its  power,  some  amount  at  least  of  judgment 
and  discretion  is  n<'<*(>ssary  in  order  to  ensure  its 
success.  I  think  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  in  its 
attempts  to  get  control  of  the  Ee volution,  the  gov- 
ernment was  wanting  even  in  the  very  rudiments 
of  political  wisdom.  It  requii'es  but  the  briefest 
outline  of  well-known  facts  to  show  that  nothing 
could  Lave  Ijeen  weaker  than  the  course  which  was 
pursued.  Twice  it  occui-red  that  when  the  gov- 
ernment had  got  the  insurgents  well  in  hand,  it 
relaxed  its  grasp,  and  threw  away  all  that  it  had 
gained.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

As  soon  as  the  cabinet  had  received  assurance 
that  thebanquet  had  been  aljaiidoned,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  execution  of  the  warrants  l)e  suspended, 
and  that  the  troops  be  sent  back  to  their  quarters. 
As  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  all  provocation,  this 
order  can  hai'dly  be  thought  to  have  been  uu^vise. 
Its  efEect,  however,  was  not  what  had  been  antici- 
pated,— ^it  simply  cleared  the  way  for  the  Hotel's. 
During  the  night  a  feverish  excitement  prevailed, 
and  throughout  the  day  of  the  22d,  places  of  busi- 
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ness  were  everywhere  closecL  It  became  more  and 

more  apparent  tliat  the  revolutionist?*  weie  for- 
iiiidublc  ttiid  resolute.  Dui-iug  the  following  night 
the  excitement  continued.  On  the  morning  of  the 
23(1,  the  tumnlt  throughout  the  city  had  so  in- 
(Tcasi'd,  that  the  royal  family  became  alarmed,  and 
the  king  liiraself  began  to  hesitate.  Everywhere 
in  the  city  the  cry  of  ^^Dmon  with  ike  ministry 
was  lieard,  and  presently  the  queen,  frightened  out 
of  her  wits,  added  her  voice  to  the  voice  of  the  mul- 
titude. Other  members  of  the  royal  family  fol- 
lowed her  example.  The  result  was  not  altogether 
an  unnatural  one,  althougli  it  was  one  which  be- 
trayed a  deplorable  weakness  in  the  king.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  Guizot  himself  had  at  one 
time  been  in  fav^or  of  a  change  of  ministry;  the 
queen  was  now  in  favor  of  it,  the  king's  sous 
were  in  favor  of  it,  the  mob  was  in  favor  of  it ; — 
because  it  was  not  done,  indeed,  the  tide  of  insur- 
rection was  rising  in  every  part  of  the  city.  Even 
at  that  late  hour,  as  wc  shall  in  a  moment  see,  vig- 
orous measures  would  have  reduced  everything 
into  submission.  But  the  king  was  amiable,  and 
granted  to  the  impoitunities  of  his  wife  and 
family  what,  we  may  well  believe,  he  would  never 
have  granted  to  the  cries  of  the  insurrectionists 
alone.  The  kinfj's  weakness  in  bein^:  unable  to 
answer  their  entreaties  with  a  decisive  No !  imper- 
illed everything.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  23d, 
with  tlie  insurrection  o'ro\vin2:  everywhere  more 
and  more  ioi  midable,  the  king  announced  that  tho 
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formation  of  a  new  mimstiy  would  be  enti*usted  to 

M.  Mole. 

The  ei£ect  of  this  unexpected  turn  of  aflaira 
was  the  very  opposite  of  what  had  been  so  fool- 
ishly expected.  The  queen  and  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  had  been  so  beside  themselves  as  to 
suppose,  and  the  king  so  weak  as  to  hope,  that 
this  snirender  would  satisfy  the  mob,  and  that 
they  would  abandon  their  weapons  and  return  to 
their  homes  in  peace.  No  supposition  could  liave 
been  weaker,  or,  indeed,  more  unnatural.  The 
cry  of  defiance  was  in>laiitly  conwrted  into  a  cry 
of  victory.  The  mler  in  any  sphere,  be  that 
sphere  high  or  low,  who  yields  before  armed  re- 
sistance, is  from  the  moment  of  his  yielding  a 
iniler  no  longer.  So  it  proves  everywhere ;  so  it 
proved  in  Paris.  Just  as  had  happened  in  1789, 
when  the  crown  receded  before  the  jioj^ulace,  the 
event  was  universally  interpreted  as  a  slirinking 
of  royalty  from  an  encounter.  Like  demons  un- 
chained, the  deni25ens  of  the  faubourgs  rushed  to 
the  designated  places  of  resort.  "  All,"  says  one 
of  tlie  annalists,  "  \vlio  were  in  debt,  all  w  ho  had 
anything  to  gain  by  distui'bance,  the  galley-slaves, 
the  robbers,  the  bui^lars,  the  assassins,  combined 
in  one  hideous  rnt'Ue.  Some  h()[)c(l  for  rapine  and 
blood,  others  for  disorder  and  confusion — all  for 
selfish  benefit  from  convulsion." 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  23d  when  the  change  of  ministry  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  chambers  by  Guizot  himself.  The 
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king,  lie  anuouuced,  had  sent  for  Mole,  and  the 
new  cabinet  would  be  made  up  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible.  The  fact  of  this  public  announcement  is  of 

gi'eat  importamte,  inasmucli  as  it  reveals  in  its  true 
,  light  the  spiiit  of  the  insurgents.    The  chambers 
at  once  adjourned,  and  the  important  news  was  • 
speedily  carried  to  eveiy  part  of  Paris. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when 
the  change  of  ministiy  was  announced,  a  band  of 
insurgents,  more  ragged  and  ferocious  than  the 
rest,  armed  ^vitll  })ikes  and  eliil)s,  and  lieaded  l)y  a 
wild-looking  demon  named  Lagrange,  set  out  from 
the  Flaee  de  la  liaatUe  and  advanced  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prime  minister.  The  mansion  had 
been  fi(»quently  threatened,  and  for  its  protection 
a  troop  of  soldiers  was  on  guard.  The  insurgents, 
with  their  pikes  and  their  red  flag  flaming  in  the 
light  of  the  torches  which  they  carried,  were 
forced  to  halt  at  the  line  of  bayonets  that  barred 
the  street  At  the  sight  of  the  mob  pressing  up 
with  their  torches,  the  horse  of  the  commander 
became  unmanai]!eable  and  created  some  confusion. 
At  this  moment  Lagrange  discharged  his  pistol  in 
the  direction  of  the  troop.  The  eoldiers,  thinking 
themselves  attacked,  levelled  their  pieces,  and  by 
a  single  volley  brought  down  fifty  of  the  mob 
killed  or  wounded.  Some  such  result  as  this  had 
evidently  been  anticipated — probably  desired ;  for 
the  insurgents  at  once  placed  the  dead  upon  a 
wagon  that  had  followed  the  mob  for  the  purpose, 
arranging  the  bodies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mak^ 
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the  most  tragic  display  of  their  bleeding  wounds. 
The  com-se  pursued  encourages  the  presumption, 

iudeed,  almost  affords  positive  ])roof,  that  the 
whole  affair  had  been  premeditated  simply  to  add 
to  the  excitement  and  fury  of  the  people.  When 
the  hideous  mass,  crowned  by  a  half-naked  wcMuan,  • 
was  arranged  in  the  most  artistic  manner  for  the 
display,  the  word  of  command  was  ^ven :  To 
the  National ! and  thither  they  went^  surmunded 
by  a  constantly  increasing  crowd  slioiithig  iu  the 
highest  state  of  excitement.  From  the  office  of 
the  NalAmwl  they  went  to  that  of  the  Meforme^ 
where  they  were  harangued  by  leadei*s  who  took 
good  care  to  rei)resent  the  bodies  as  having  fallen 
under  the  blows  of  a  cruel  and  vindictive  tyranny. 
From  the  office  of  the  Reforms  this  cortege  con- 
tinued its  course,  and  all  night  it  paraded  tlirough 
the  streets  of  Paris,  Surrounded  by  a  mad  crowd 
of  howling  men  and  women,  it  spread  consterna- 
tion wherever  it  went,  and  created  everywhere  a 
thirst  for  vensfeance. 

The  result  Avas  precisely  what  Lagrange  and  his 
follower  had  probably  desired.  Barricades  were 
hastily  thrown  up  in  the  central  parts  of  the  city ; 
the  insurgents  took  possession  of  the  principal 
churches  as  head-quarters ;  wagons  and  omnibuses 
were  overturned  to  form  barriers;  paving^tones 
were  torn  up ;  gun-shops  were  broken  open  and 
rifled  of  their  contents;  in  short,  every  prepaia- 
tion  was  made  for  a  most  desperate  resistance.  It 
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was  apparent  that  at  daybi*eak  a  terrible  shock 

would  come. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on  in  the 
streets,  the  gi'eatest  embaiTassments  prevailed  at 
the  Tuileries.  Mole,  who  had  been  summoned 
])y  the  king  to  succeed  Guizot,  found  it  impossible 
to  form  a  cabinet  In  this  dilemma  his  majesty 
turned  to  his  old  minister  for  advice.  ^^Oall 
Thiers,"  was  his  answer;  and  Thiers  was  entrusted 
with  the  task.  Whether  he  would  succeed  l)etter 
was  not  inmiediately  apparent.  But  something 
had  to  be  done  at  once,  without  waiting  for  cabi- 
net action.  At  a  conference*  held  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  the  king  and  Guizot,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  appoint  Marshal  Bugeaud  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces,  including  the  National 
Guard. 

As  this  old  hero,  accompanied  by  Guizot,  passed 

througli  the  city  to  reach  the  head-(jnai'ters  of  the 
army,  it  was  apparent  that  the  mad  tide  of  insur- 
rection was  everywhere  rising.  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  prospect?"  asked  Guizot.  "It  is 
rather  late,"  responded  the  marshal,  "  but  I  have 
never  yet  been  defeated,  and  I  shall  not  begin  to- 
morrow." This  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24 til  of  Fel^ruar} . 

At  head-quarters  he  found  everything  in  confu- 
sion. His  vigor  and  capacity,  however,  gave  a  new 
inspiration.  Everything  was  changed  as  if  by 
enchantment.  Chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  and 
messengers  were  despatched  throughout  the  city  in 
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every  direction.  Every  one  saw  tliat  a  master-mind 

had  takc^n  hold  of  affairs.  At  five  in  tlie  iiiorniiifr 
the  whole  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  was 
in  motion.  The  plan  was  to  advance  through  the 
city  in  four  columns,  to  destroy  all  the  barricades 
in  their  pasisasje,  and  to  await  orders  when  they 
had  reached  their  destination.  And  such  was  the 
extraordinary  vigor  with  which  the  orders  were 
carried  out,  that  in  two  hours  after  the  officers  had 
mounted  the  saddle,  or  as  eai'ly  as  seven  o'clock,  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  whole  centre 
of  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  troops.  The  bar- 
ricades  had  })een  surmounted  and  destroyed,  and 
that  too  by  the  mere  force  of  the  advance,  without 
the  firing  of  a  single  shot.  In  five  hours  from  the 
moment  when  Marshal  Bugeaud  took  command, 
Paris  was  conquered  and  the  revolution  a\  erted. 

But  at  this  moment  the  marshal  received  a  note 
signed  by  M.  Thiers,  ordering  him  to  cease  the 
combat,  and  to  withdraw  his  troops.  With  this 
unaccountable  order  he  absolutely  refused  to  com- 
ply, except  at  the  positive  command  of  the  king. 
But  an  order  from  the  Duke  de  Nemours  comini^ 
directly  from  the  cal)inet,  compelled  him  to  su1)mit. 

The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  change  of  policy 
at  the  moment  when  decisive  success  had  every- 
where been  secui*ed  over  the  insurgents,  was  that 
the  cabinet,  which  M.  Thiers  had  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  forming,  had  determined  upon  a  policy 
of  conciliation  and  concession.   The  appointment 

of  Bugeaud  to  the  command  of  the  army  was  the 
14* 
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last  act  of  Guizot's  administration ;  the  first  act  of 
the  ministry  of  Thiers  was  to  surrender  to  tlie 
mob  everything  that  had  been  gained. 

The  policy  of  Thiers  was  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  all  tlie  positions  they  had  won,  to  terminate 
the  conflict  by  simple  submission.  Placai'ds  signed 
by  the  new  ministers  announced  the  change  of 
policy  all  over  the  city. 

The  result  was  what,  it  would  seem,  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  problem  would 
have  antici])at«d.  Shouts  of  triumph  were  raised- 
by  the  revolutionists,  wliilc  the  friends  of  order 
were  eveiy  where  filled  with  dismay.  All  saw  that 
the  victoiy  had  been  abandoned  at  the  moment 
when  it  had  been  won.  As  the  soldiers  marched 
back  over  the  l)arricades  which  they  had  just 
taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  their  indigna- 
tion was  universal  Many  of  the  officers,  in  their 
rage,  broke  their  swords  and  threw  thera  on  the 
pavement,  while  large  numbers  of  the  soldiers  ac- 
tually threw  away  their  muskets,  in  sheer  anger 
and  disgust 

In  deep  dejection  the  columns  of  the  army  slowly 
wended  their  ^vay  Imck  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuil- 
eiies  and  the  Palais  BoyaL 

In  their  retreat  they  were  closely  followed  by 
the  torrent  of  revolution,  which  now  from  all  quar- 
ters rolled  impetuously  forward.  At  eight  o'clock, 
the  placards  had  been  posted  throughout  the  city; 
a$  ten  clocks  the  tide  of  excitement  in  consequence 
luid  risen  ho  high^  that  TIi  ievH  fdt  thai  lie  could  no 
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longer  direct  tlis  govemmerdj  cmd  accordingly  be- 
sought the  king  to  pUwe  another  in  his  stead. 
Those  few  liours  coustituted  but  a  short  ad  in  in  is- 
tratioD,  and  yet  they  were  long  enough  to  make 
the  saving  of  the  monarchy  ini])os8ible.  Had  the 
])<>licyso  liappily  l)ei^nn  ])y  Marslud  liugcaud  ])een 
carried  forward,  it  is  inipossihle  to  see  why  the 
Orleans  family  might  not  to^y  have  been  in  pos- 
session  of  the  throne  of  Fi  ance. 

But  to  the  cause  of  the  government  tlic  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  was  absolutely  fatal.  The 
soldiers,  ])aralyzed  by  the  order  not  to  fii*e,  could 
oppose  no  resistance  to  the  armed  mnltitiidn  that 
now  soi'ged  around  them.  After  a  slight  strn-igle 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  Palais  Royal. 
In  an  instant  the  mob  broke  into  this  august  edifice, 
and  sacked  and  phnidered  it  fi*om  top  to  bottom. 
The  most  beautiful  pictures,  the  most  splendid 
statues,  the  most  gorgeous  furniture  shai'ed  a 
common  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  multitude. 
In  half  an  hour,  those  m.iirnilicent  apartments 
were  nothing  but  a  mass  of  destroyed  splendor. 

Prom  the  Palais  Royal,  tlie  crowd,  carryini?  tro- 
phies  of  their  triumph,  surged  toward  the  Tuiler- 
ies.  The  queen  appealed  to  the  ti'oops  from  the 
balcony — Marie  Antoinette  had  stood  in  the  same 
place,  and  for  the  same  vain  ])urpos(»,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1792.  The  kino^  ])ut  on  his  uniform, 
and  presentexl  himself  to  the  National  Guaixl ;  but 
it  was  only  to  liearAvith  his  own  ears  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes  that  ail  was  lost.    As  he  re-entered 
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the  royal  apartments  witli  pale  visnge,  he  may 
have  remembered  that  Louis  XVL,  after  a  similar 
attempt  on  the  fatal  10th  of  Ans^nst,  had  returned 
to  the  same  room.  A  moment  after  his  return, 
Emile  de  Girardin  appeared,  and  in  a  few  short 
words  informed  the  king  that  "  nothing  short  of 
al>dication  would  now  suffice.*'  "Nothinir  elsc!  ^  " 
Sire,  the  alxlication  of  the  king,  or  the  abdication 
of  monarchy,''  was  the  reply.  At  these  words  the 
Dulce  de  Montpensier,  tlie  king's  son,  witli  an 
interest  that  was  indecently  transparent,  urged  his 
father  to  abdicate  rather  than  sacrifice  the  dynasty. 
While  the  king  was  hesitating.  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
ha\  ing  licard  the  rej)ort  of  the  al)dication,  rushed 
into  the  apartments.  Never  abdicate  !  ex(^meA 
the  veteran ;  "  sfuch  an  ad  will  dism^m  the  troops. 
The  inmrrectwiiapj)roa('he^  :  nothing  r<  via i)is  hut 
to  coinJtat  iV*  "Sign  not !  "  exclaimed  Piscatory; 
"abdication  is  the  republic  in  an  honr." 

But  the  shots  were  growing  nearer  and  nearei*, 
and  evei'v  moment  breathless  messenccers  brought 
word  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  abdication  would 
be  the  only  safety  for  the  lives  of  the  royal  family. 
While  the  king  still  liesitated,  Montpensier  re- 
newed his  indecent  appeals  with  frantic  energy. 
At  last,  Louis  Philippe,  overcome  with  emotion, 
signed  the  fatal  document  which  terminated  his 
reign. 

He  was  urged  to  declare  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
regent,  but  he  positively  refused.    "  Others  may 

Uu  so  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  but  I  w  ill  not.  It 
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would  be  contrary  to  law ;  and  since,  thank  God ! 
I  liave  never  yet  been  guilty  of  violating  it,  I  will 
not  begin  to  do  so  at  this  moment."  ^^What 
then ! "  said  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  "  will  you  leave 
me  liere  without  friends,  without  relations,  with- 
out counsel  ?  What  would  you  wish  me  to  do  I  " 
"  My  dear  Hellen/'  i*eplied  the  king,  "  the  dynasty 
and  tlie  crown  of  your  son  are  at  Btake;  remain, 
then,  to  save  the  crown  for  him."  And  with  these 
words  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  princesses  set 
out  to  leave  the  palace ;  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
and  lier  two  sons  remained  ])eirind.  Escaping 
from  the  Tuileries  through  the  gardens,  the  I'oyal 
fugitives  found  two  cabriolets  that  were  disengaged, 
and  so  made  tlieir  esca2)e  from  the  city. 

Thus  the  insui'gents  were  i*id  of  the  king ;  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  they  would  be  rid  of 
monarchy.  There  remained,  to  support  the  fall- 
ing dynasty,  the  infant  Count  of  Paix^,  the  Prin- 
cess Ilellen,  his  mother,  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
his  legal  guardian.  Scarcely  had  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  companions  in  sorrow  left  the  palace,  when 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Dupin,  sought  an  interview  with  the  princess.  I 
came  to  tell  you,"  said  he,  on  being  received, 
"that  per]iaj)s  the  role  of  Maria  Theresa  is  re- 
served for  you."  "  Lead  the  way,"  replied  the 
princess,  "  my  life  belongs  to  France  and  to  my 
chihlrcn."  ^'Theii  tlicre  is  not  a  moment  to  lose; 
let  us  go  instantly  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputi(?;^." 
No  sooner  had  they  left  the  Tuileries,  than  the 
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mob,  wholly  unrestrained  by  the  soldiery, 
rmhfA  into  the  palace,  and  repeated  the  work 

ihiii  i)i<'j  hsA  done  at  tlie  Pala»  Royal.  The 
iurt'i^iiii  of  royalty  Wf-re  torn  down  and  destroyed, 
and  a  republic  was  ostentatiously  proclaimed. 

On  arrivini^  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
priiicifis  found  evorytliini?  in  tiv{)ii]ati«»n.  Ouly 
f  Ii^;  <J<;purture  of  tlie  king  was  kno\Tn,  and  eveiy- 
)HHly  Hoemed  to  l>e  ready  to  inquire,  What  next  ? 
TtrH^rH  wa<<  afwent,  Lamartine  was  absent, — ^there 
WUH  IK)  one  rciuly  to  take  the  lend. 

In  iliiM  condition  of  affairs,  M.  Dupin  ascended 
tine  tribune,  and  declared  that  the  king  had  abdi- 
caied  and  t  r.in>initt(;d  liis  rielits  to  his  cri'^indson, 
nfid  to  the  i-)uchess  as  rei:;ent.  The  report  was 
falHi),  inaHmuch  as  the  king's  last  act  in  his  palace 
waH  to  rcifuw)  to  do  what  he  deemed  an  illegal 
a*'!.  l»ul  (lie  jircsidcnt  d()ul)tless  judged  that  the 
priiuuiHH  would  be  the  more  popular,  and  for  that 
ruaHon  the  more  HUccesHful,  i-egent. 

T\n^  ann<>un(M»mont  was  i-eceived  with  applause; 
iuihuul,  with  eoUHuUiruhle  enthusiasm.  Tlie  ehaiu- 
ho.r  at  on<*o,  by  ac*.e1aniation,  declared  the  Count  of 
PariN,  king,  and  the  duchess,  regent.  It  seemed 
for  a  moment  (liat  the  throne  would  be  saved, 
iiut  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The  moh,  which 
had  followed  the  Princess  and  the  Count  of  Paris, 
now  brokti  into  the  chambers.  It  had  begun  by 
(h'manding  n  ehnngt*  of  ministry  as  the  ])riee  of 
(|uiot;  and  the  (hMuand  had  biH.m  granted.  It 
Uiau  dimiandiHl  abilication  as  the  price  of  the  dy- 
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Basty ;  that  too  had  been  complied  with.    It  was 

now  present  to  demand  a  republic  without  condi- 
tions. 

The  events  which  followed  the  proclamation  of 
the  Connt  of  Paris  as  king  are  of  extraordinary 

interest,  inasmuch  as  they  show  in  the  strongest 
light  the  extraordinary  chai*acter  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. There  is  abundant  proof  that  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  ^vere  conscious  of  the  weakness  of 
their  course  among  the  jjeople  of  the  nation.  To 
realize  how  completely  this  consciousness  pi'e- 
vailed,  we  have  only  to  read  Lamartine's  account 
of  their  interview.  What  were  they  to  do  ?  was 
the  important  question  which  now  confronted 
them.  Were  they  called  upon  to  proclaim  a  re- 
public at  once,  or  ought  they,  on  the  contrary,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  monarchy  ?  Were 
the  people  ready  for  a  republic,  or  were  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  such  that  the  proclamation 
of  a  republic  would  create  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
monarchy  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  support  the 
Count  of  Paris  as  king,  to  appoint  a  minister  to 
control  him,  and  to  continue  the  agitation  of  re- 
publican doctrines  until  they  should  become  so 
prevalent  as  to  leave  no  chance  for  a  reaction  ? 
These  were  difficult  questions^  but  they  demanded 
an  immediate  answer. 

At  half-past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the 
man  who  was  to  answer  these  questions  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  still  at  his  home.  He 
had  anticipated  nothing  more  than  a  change  of 
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ministry ;  and  as  he  had  no  curiosity  to  hear  the 

names  of  tlie  new  ministers  read  olT  in  the  Assem- 
bly, he  was  in  no  haste  to  take  his  seat.  But  lie 
was  now  told  that  the  rioters  might  attack  the 
chamber,  and,  if  there  was  to  be  any  danger,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  Ije  present.  lie  relates 
that  as  he  reached  the  gates  of  the  palace  where 
the  chambers  were  in  session,  two  generals  on 
horseback  met.  "  What  news  ?  asked  one. 
"  Nothing  of  importance,"  answered  the  other ; 
"  the  crowd  is  not  numerous,  and  scatters  at  the 
least  movement  of  my  s(|uadrons ;  and  as  for  the 
bridge,  the  l)est  troo])s  in  Europe  conld  not  force 
it"  The  resj)onse  is  of  historical  interest,  inas- 
much as  it  shows  that  the  mob  was  at  that  mo- 
ment under  control. 

Lamartine  entc^red  the  Palace  Boui'l)on,  con- 
vinced, as  he  says,  that  he  had  been  called  by  a 
false  alarm.  But  he  was  deceived  only  for  a 
moment.  As  he  entered  the  vestibule,  he  was 
met  by  seven  or  eight  persons  who  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  him.  They  were  representatives  of 
the  press,  editors  of  the  National  and  the  Re* 
forme.  They  demanded  a  secret  conference;.  Lam- 
ailine  took  them  into  a  distant  apartment  of  the 
palace,  when  one  of  them,  speaking  for  all,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows : 

"  W(j  are  repul)licans,  and  we  coutiiuio  re])uldi- 
cans;  but  we  can  postpone  the  republic,  if  Finance 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  it ; — ^if  she  would  not  yield  to  it 
without  resistance ;  if  there  be  more  danger  in 
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launcMng  her  at  once  into  the  fulness  of  her  des- 
tined institutions  tluui  in  lioklinf^  lier  on  their 
brink.  These  arc  our  doubts ;  we  call  on  you  to 
resolve  them.  The  people  call  on  you :  they  trust 
you  ; — what  you  say  will  ]>e  re-echoed  ;  wliat  you 
desire  will  be  done.  The  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
is  over.  But  might  a  temporary  sovereignty,  in 
the  name  of  a  child,  in  the  hands  of  a  woman, 
guided  by  a  popuhir  minister  aj)])ointed  by  the 
people  and  esteemed  by  the  republicans ; — might 
such  a  phantom  of  monarchy  suspend  the  crisis  and 
prepare  the  nation  for  the  republic  ^  Will  you 
be  that  minister?  Will  you  be  the  guardian  of 
our  dying  royalty  and  of  our  infant  liberty,  by 
governing  the  child,  the  woman,  and  the  people  ? 
In  oui*  persons  the  i-epuhliean  ])arty  gives  itseli"  up 
to  you ;  we  formally  engage  to  bear  you  to  power 
by  the  iiTCsistible  impulse  of  the  revolution  which 
you  hear  roaring  witliout.  AVc  Avill  keep  you 
there  by  oui*  votes,  by  our  journals,  by  our  secret 
societies,  and  by  our  disciplined  forces  in  the  deep- 
est strata  of  society.  Your  course  shall  be  ours. 
France  and  Eu!  ()j)e  will  believe  you  to  be  the  min- 
ister of  the  Regent ;  ive  shall  know  that  you  are 
the  minister  of  the  Republic" 

Such  was  tlie  errand  which  this  group  of  news- 
paper editors  had  been  \\  aitiug  to  deliver.  They 
pi'ofessed  then  to  liave  the  power  to  determim 
whether  France  should  have  a  monarchical  or 
whether  it  should  have  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  this  power  of  decision  Lamartine 
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does  not  question.  They  have  come  to  ask  Lamar- 
tine's  advice, — rather  they  have  come  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  upon  Lamartine  himself. 
I  imagine  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  in  all  history 
an  instance  where  so  important  a  decision  was 
formally  entrusted  to  a  single  person.  When  to 
Julius  GsBsar,  or  to  Peter  the  Great,  or  to  Napo- 
leon the  First,  was  it  ever  said  by  the  representa- 
tives of  a  party  in  power,  Ileie  is  our  country  ; 
detei*mine  at  will  whether  it  shall  be  ruled  by  a 
king  or  whether  it  shall  be  ruled  by  a  president  ?  " 

And  no^\^  let  us  ask  what  peculiar  qualihcations 
Lamartine  had  for  the  safe  performance  of  so  mo- 
mentous a  task.  In  my  estimation  they  were  very 
few. 

That  he  had  real  genius  of  a  certain  kind  there 
can  be  no  possible  question.   The  impress  of  great 

literary  talent  is  to  be  seen  in  all  his  works.  His 
mind,  naturally  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  had  l>een 
nurtured  and  enriched  by  travel  and  by  reflection. 
His  descriptive  powers  are  certainly  of  the  very 
highest  order.  His  mind  is  at  all  times  essentially 
poetical,  and  his  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
,  quisite  touches  of  grace  and  delicacy.  His  prose 
is  itself  poetry.  So  completely  is  liis  miiid  lilled 
with  poetical  images,  so  keen  are  his  pei  ceptions, 
so  sensitive  is  he  to  the  grand  and  the  beautiful, 
so  enthusiastic  are  his  emotions  in  the  presence  of 
the  elevated,  that  he  can  hardly  touch  the  most 
ordinary  theme  witliout  beautifying  it  with  all 
the  hues  of  romance.   His  mind  was  as  fertile  as 
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its  oi^anization  was  exquisite.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  wrote,  it  is  said,  six  octavos  a  year,  and 
they  were  all  ovei*flowiiig  with  an  exuberance  of 
fancy  and  a  delicacy  of  expression  which  gave 
them  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  the  nation. 

Now  it  may  1)0  remarked,  that  these  (jiialities 
of  mind  and  these  characteristics  of  manner,  ad- 
mirable as  they  are  in  a  poet  and  in  a  writer  of 
romance,  are  well-nigh  fatal  to  the  value  of  the 
works  of  a  writer  of  history.  Ostrich  plumes,  and 
gold  lace,  and  silver  knee-buckles  may  be  well  in 
their  place,  but  they  are  not  the  fit  di-ess  of  hard- 
working men.  You  cannot  ^vith  propiiety  or 
proht  translate  Legendre  into  iambics,  or  set  Black- 
stone  to  music.  A  historian  may  be  dramatic  in 
his  description  of  events,  powerful  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  character,  generous  in  feeling,  lofty  in  sen- 
timent^ and  yet,  if  he  have  not  sober  judgment  and 
rational  views,  as  an  instructor  of  his  readei*s  he 
is  as  nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing.  In  the 
portrayal  of  political  events  the  file  of  poetry  is 
not  a  fit  substitute  for  good  sense  and  a  practical 
understanding  of  mankind. 

I  speak  thus  because  Laraartine's  great  influ- 
ence on  the  French  people  had  been  not  as  a  poet, 
but  as  a  historian.  He  had  written  much  history, 
and,  to  use  a  [ihrase  of  Chateaubriand,  Iiatl  co\  ei*e(l 
it  all  with  the  bright  charms  of  his  light  and 
shade.  His  history  of  the  Girondists  had  all  the 
excellences  and  all  the  defects  of  his  style  of  com- 
position.   The  almost  infinite  grace  and  brilliancy 
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of  its  manner  secured  for  it  a  success  absolutely 
anknown  Bince  the  days  of  Kousseau  and  Voltaii*e. 
Thoiigli  ])ubli8hed  in  eight  volumes,  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  it  were  sold  in  the  first  year.  It  became 
the  Frenchman's  interpretation  of  the  Gi  eat  Revo, 
lution.  It  represented  the  heroes  of  that  great 
convulsion  in  colors  so  attractive  that  men,  and 
still  more  ^^ omen,  came  not  only  to  admire  them, 
but  also  to  be  inspired  with  a  certain  longing  to 
plunge  into  similar  scenes  of  excitement  themselves. 
Just  as  8j)ii'ited  boys  sometimes  become  sailors 
fi'om  reading  terrific  tales  of  sliipvvreck,  or  soldiera 
from  stories  of  heroic  deeds  in  the  deadly  charge, 
so  thousands  of  the  French  people  were  inspired 
with  an  indehuite  lo aging  for  some  such  excite- 
ment as  had  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Beign  of 
Terror.  Lamartine  drew  no  veil  over  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  ami/ition  of  the  Girondists,  it  is  true, 
but  he  surrounded  them  with  such  a  halo  of  hue 
words  that  they  became  interesting  in  spite  of 
their  faults:  nay,  perlmps  it  should  rather  l)e  said, 
in  very  consequence  of  their  faults.  The  most 
sinister  and  selfish  enterprises  wei'e  covered  with 
the  most  brilliant  colors,  and  the  deepest  interest 
was  excited  in  the  men  of  fe^ve^t  virtues  and  of 
greatest  vices.  Even  the  turpitude  of  Robespierre 
was  made  attractive  by  the  very  sublimity  into 
which  it  was  mai^nified,  and  for  the  same  I'easou 
that  one  may  struggle  almost  in  vain  against  a  kind 
of  admiration  for  Satan  as  the  hero  of  the  Para- 
dise LosL 
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Now  let  US  look  for  the  tangible  results. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the 

Gii'ondists  were  publislied  in  clieap  form  and  dis-. 
tributed  at  a  price  which  the  lowest  workineu 
could  afford.  The  picturesque  vividness  with 
which  the  work  w^as  written,  tlie  dark  grandeur 
with  w^hich  the  revolutionary  chiefs  were  sui*- 
rounded,  above  all,  the  irresistible  power  with 
which  the  masses  were  invested,  not  only  made 
the  people  familiar  with  revolt  and  street-war,  but 
also  inspired  in  ill-regulated  minds  a  desire  for  ex- 
citement and  a  longing  to  reproduce  scenes  similar 
to  those  described.  It  w^as  under  an  influence  like 
this  that  portraits  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs  were 
displayed  on  the  boulevards,  in  the  shops,  and 
along  all  quays,  and  that  prints  representing  the 
principal  scenes  of  the  Revolution  were  evcuy- 
where  appealing  to  the  passions  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people.  Theatres  were  opened  in 
which  the  Revolution  was  acted  in  ])lays  tliat 
lasted  for  weeks.  The  events  of  the  lOtli  of 
August,  as  thus  poiirayed  in  the  Girondists  of 
Lamartine,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  shop- windows, 
and  on  the  I  bulletins,  so  interested  the  ])opulace 
that  they  desii*ed  to  see  a  10th  of  August ;  and 
they  were  ready  to  make  one.  Beyond  all  possi- 
ble doubt,  Laniai'tine  had  thus  exerted  an  im- 
mense influence  in  ])rin<j:int!:  about  the  Revolution 
ot  1848,  and  in  driving  Louis  Philippe  from  the 
throne.  It  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  sny 
that  ever  after  the  publication  of  the  Girondists 
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the  gamiiis  of  Paris  were  ready  for  an  instnree- 

tiou,  not,  indeed,  in  oj)jK)sition  to  any  .tyranny, 
but  solely    by  way  of  a  lark." 

Saeh  had  been  Lamartine^s  influence.  I  think 
it  not  stranire,  therefore,  that  the  leaders  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Revolution,  when  it  came, 
looked  to  him  for  guidance.  They,  as  we  have 
seen,  placed  all  their  power  at  his  disposal.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  to  some  extent  the  terrible  fe- 
sponsibility  thrust  \x\yoi\  him.  lie  assures  us  that, 
when  the  speaker  had  concluded,  he  asked  for  a 
moment's  time  for  refleetion.  Restins^  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  bui-ying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
he  spends  five  or  mx  minutes  in  almost  breathless 
thons^ht.  At  length,  uncovering  his  face,  he  gives 
expression  to  his  decision.  He  canvasses  the 
vaiious  considerations  which  press  upon  his  mind. 
He  vividly  portrays  what  he  believes  the  result 
will  be  in  case  they  decide  nj)on  monarchy,  and 
what  in  case  they  decide  upon  a  republic.  Finally 
he  gives  his  voice  for  the  latter.  His  concluding 
words  in  announcing  this  decision  are  worthy  of 
quotation,  partly  because  they  are  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  but  chiefly  because 
they  I'eveal  the  &Ise  basis  on  which  his  reasoning 
was  founded : 

"As  for  myself,"  he  said,  ^'I  see  clearly  the 
succession  of  catastrophies  which  I  should  pi*epare 
for  my  country  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  stop  the 
avalanche  of  the  Revolution,  on  a  slope  on  \\  hich 
no  dynastic  power  can  retain  it,  without  adding 
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to  its  mass  and  the  crash  of  its  falL  One  power 
only  can  avert  the  danger  in  such  a  revolution  as 

ours  :  it  is  the  power  of  the  people  itself ;  it  is 
the  suffrage,  the  will,  the  leason,  the  interest,  the 
hands,  and  the  weapons  of  all — ^it  is  the  republic. 
Yes,  it  is  tlie  repnl)lic  wliich  alone  can  save  you 
from  anarchy,  from  civil  war,  from  confiscation, 
from  the  scafiEold,  from  the  overthrow  of  society 
£rom  within,  and  from  invasion  from  Tvnthout.  It 
is  a  heroic  remedy,  1  >ut  iu  such  times  as  these  it  is 
a  policy  as  bold,  almost  as  violent,  as  the  crisis 
itself  that  is  needed.  Give  to  the  people  the  re- 
pul)lic  to-morrow,  and  call  it  by  its  name,  and  you 
change  its  anger  into  joy,  and  its  fury  into  enthu- 
siasm. All  who  cherish  in  their  heai*ts  i*epublican 
feelings, — ^all  whose  imaginations  dwell  on  repub- 
lican visious, — all  who  regret, — all  who  hope, — all 
who  reason  and  all  who  meditate  in  France, — ^all 
the  secret  societies, — ^all  the  active  and  all  the 
speculative  republicans, — the  ])eople,  the  dema- 
gogues, the  young  men,  the  students,  the  journal- 
ists, the  men  of  action  and  the  men  of  thought, — 
all  will  utter  one  cry,  will  crowd  around  only  one 
staudai'd — at  first  in  confusion,  aft(»r wards  iu  dis- 
ciplined order,  to  protect  society  by  the  govern- 
ment of  all  ifcs  members.  Such  power  may  be 
disturl)e(l,  but  it  cannot  b<»  deposed,  for  its  base  is 
the  nation.  It  is  the  only  force  which  can  pro- 
tect itself,  the  only  force  that  can  moderate  itself, 
the  only  power  that  can  bring  the  voice,  tlie 
hands,  the  reason,  the  will,  and  the  arms  of  all  to 
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protect,  on  the  one  hand  the  nation  from  servi- 
tiulo,  and  ou  the  other  hand  property,  morality, 

tln^  relations  of  kindred  and  society  from  the 
deluge  which  is  washing  away  the  foundation  of 
the  thi'one. 

If  anarchy  can  be  subdued,  it  is  by  the  repul)- 
lic.  If  communism  can  be  conquered,  it  is  by  the 
n  public.  If  the  revolution  oan  be  guided,  it  is  by 
the  repu1)lio.  If  I  dood  can  be  spared,  it  is  by  the 
rei>ubru*.  If  a  general  war  and  invasion  can  be 
aveiiied,  it  is  by  a  republic.  Therefore,  as  a  ra- 
tional and  conscientious  statesman,  free  from  all 
inusic)n  and  from  all  fmiaticism,  I  declare  ])efore 
God  and  before  you,  that  if  this  day  is  big  with  a 
i*evolution,  I  will  not  conspii^e  for  a  ludf  revolu- 
tion. I  Avill  conspire  indeed  for  none^  but  I  will 
accept  only  a  complete  one, — a  repul)]ic. 

^^But,"  he  added,  rising  fix>m  the  table,  ^'I 
still  hope  God  will  spare  my  country  this  trial.  I 
accept  I'evolutions :  I  do  not  make  them.  To  as- 
sume such  a  responsibility,  a  man  must  be  a  vil- 
lain, a  madman,  or  a  god." 

Laniartine  is  right,"  said  one  of  the  auditors ; 
he  has  more  faith  in  our  own  ideas  than  we  have." 
"We  are  convinced,"  they  all  cried.     "Let  us 
separate,"  said  they  to  Lamartine ;  "  do  what  under 
the  inspiration  of  (events  you  think  best."  * 

At  the  close  of  this  interview,  Lamartine  and 
the  editors  repaired  immediately  to  the  chamber. 

An  hour  later  the  large  door  of  the  hall  opened, 

•  Lamartiiie,  MiiUn^  of  ths  JieoUutim  qf        pi  00. 
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and,  as  already  described,  the  Ducliess  of  Orleans, 
leading  her  sons,  entered.  As  we  have  before  seen, 
M.  Dupin's  motion  to  declare  the  Count  of  Paris 
king,  and  his  mother  regent,  was  carried  by  ac- 
clamation. Bat  when  they  were  proceeding  to 
l  egister  the  votes^  a  new  tomnlt  arose.  The  ac- 
tion, if  consummated,  would  frustrate  all  tlie  de- 
signs of  the  conspirators.  Marrast,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  NcUionalj  suddenly  left  the  gallery 
of  the  journalists,  and  went  out  to  bring  in  a 
bolder  mob.  Marie  ascended  the  tribune,  and,  re- 
maining the  ill^ality  of  the  I'egency,  demanded  a 
Provisional  Government  This  demand  was  fav- 
ored by  L(H]ru  Kollin,  who  desired,  in  the  true 
style  of  '92,  not  only  a  Provisional  Government, 
but  also  a  Convention.  There  was  now  a  cry  for 
Lamartine.  As  we  have  seen,  his  conduct  was 
prearranged.  On  ascending  the  tribune,  be  ])ro- 
ceeded  to  develop  his  views  conceining  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation.  He  declared  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  chamber  was  to  a])j)()lnt  a  Pro- 
visional Government.  To  this  the  chamber  and 
the  attendant  mob  responded  with  loud  acclama- 
tions. "The  first  duty  of  such  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment," continued  he,  "  will  be  to  ])ut  an  end  to 
the  contest  which  is  now  raging;  the  second,  to 
call  together  the  whole  electoral  body, — and  by 
the  whole  l)ody  I  mean  all  wlio  aie  citizens,  be- 
cause they  are  men, — because  they  are  beings  en- 
dowed with  an  intellect  and  a  will." 

At  this  declaration  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage 
15 
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the  shouts  of  approbation  were  louder  than  be- 
fore.   But  at  this  moment  Marrast  entered  the 

lifiU  Avitli  about  three  hundred  rioters,  fresh  from 
tlie  sack  of  the  Tuileries.  Some  of  them  leveUed 
their  muskets  at  the  Princess,  who,  with  her  chil- 
dren, now  fled  for  her  life.  No  sooner  were  the 
royal  personages  gone,  than  Lumartiue  was  called 
upon  to  name  the  Provisional  Government  He 
says  in  one  place  in  his  book  that  he  refused,  and 
in  another  that  he  complied.* 

The  men  appointed  were  Mai'ie,  Lamartine,  Le- 
dru  Bollin,  Cremieux,  Dupont  de  TEiu^  Arago, 
and  Garnier-Pag^s.  The  majoi-ity  of  these,  it  may 
he  observed,  had  already  prepaied  the  way  for 
their  appointment  by  proposing  in  the  debate  a 
Provisional  Government..  Thus  it  was  definitely 
fixed  that  France  should  enter  a  second  time  on 
the  experiment  of  a  repu]>lic. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  details 
of  this  Eevolntion,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tlie 
true  character  of  those  events  which  immediately 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  royalty.  The  facts,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  present  them,  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  matter  of  the  form  of  the  new 
government  was  the  result  of  the  merest  acci- 
dentf   We  have  seen  that  the  representatives  of 

*  His  words  are,  ^^Ilse  home  a  wuffier  taut  baa  auz  aertUateurt  kt 
nom  qui  MpreaeiUeutlepht$  mUur^ltment  d  won  expiHt^  He  adds  that 
the  wcnOaUwn  handed  the  names  up  to  the  president,  who  pioolaifned 
them  to  the  mob. 

f  On  this  point  we  have  the  most  positive  testimoiij ;  no  less  on  au- 
thority than  De  Tocqnevillc.    He  says : 

The  monaxchj  might  have  heen  saved  if  the  praohunaUoii  of  tho 
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the  conspirators  proposed  to  Lamartine  to  substi- 
tute the  Count  of  Paris  as  king  for  Louis  Philippe 
with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent,  and  that 
he  objected  to  the  sclieme  as  one  that  could  not  be 
permanent  Was  Lamartine  correct  in  liis  course 
of  reasoning  \  Did  the  republic  accomplish  what 
Lamartine  in  the  eloquent  passage  just  quoted  de- 
clai'ed  that  it  would  accomplish  \  The  chief  rea- 
son of  his  deciding  for  a  republic  was  a  belief  that 
a  republic  alone  would  harmonize  all  the  turbu- 
lent elements  of  the  nation  into  a  compact  govern- 
ment. What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  result  ? 
In  two  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government  it  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from 
an  attack  of  the  Terrorists.  Three  \veelcs  later, 
March  17th,  it  was  saved  from  destruction  merely 
by  the  hesitation  of  its  enemies.  Lamartine  him- 
self tells  us  that  only  a  few  days  later,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  he  burnt  his  papers,  and  that,  when 
he  went  to  bed,  he  had  no  expectation  of  surviving 

Provisional  Govemmfint  and  the  retreat  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
could  have  been  retarded  for  an  hour.  After  having  sat  out  the  revo> 
Intiooaiy  aoeiie,  beazd  th«  proclamation  of  the  republic,  and  seen 
Lamartine  and  Ledra  BoUin  set  off  for  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  I  was  quit- 
ting the  chamber,  and  had  reached  the  landing-place  of  the  staivcaae, 
when  I  met  a  company  of  the  10th  Legion  with  fixed  bayonets  led  by 
General  Oodinot,  not  in  uniform,  but  brandishing^  his  cane  in  military 
sl^lo  vlvA  sajin^  :  '  En  Avant  I  Vive  le  Aoi  et  la  Duchesae  d'OzHans  B6- 
pente, '  Oudinot  recognized  mc  and  caught  me  by  the  arm,  crying  oat : 
'  Where  arc  you  going  ?  Come  with  us  and  we  will  sweep  these  ruf- 
fians out  of  the  chamber.'  '  My  dear  general,'  I  answered,  '  it  in  too 
late.  T)io  chamber  is  dissolved,  the  duchess  has  fled,  and  the  Provis- 
ional (Joverument  ia  on  its  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Viiie.'  " — De  TucqiteciUef 
JCmotret,  yoL  II.  p.  110. 
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the  insui'rectiou  of  the  next  day.  Again,  oae 
month  later,  on  the  15th  of  Maj,  a  new  revolo- 
tion  was  for  a  time  triumphant.  At  the  middle 
of  April,  a  civil  war  of  four  days  ended  in  the 
dictatorship  of  General  Cavaignac.  Finally  the 
French  people  formally  repudiate  the  republic 
by  confirming  Napoleon  III.  on  the  imperial 
throne.  Such,  then,  proved  to  ]>e  the  atabUity 
that  was  the  basis  of  LamaHine's  decision. 

But  there  is  one  question  which  I  have  not  yet 
asked,  and  wliicli  is  pertinent  to  the  history  in 
hand.  Admitting  that  the  republic  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  series  of  chances  or  accidents  or  blunders, 
the  question  may  still  be  asked  whether  Prance 
wanted  a  republic.  Was  the  mob,  which  really- 
set  up  the  republic,  a  political  representative  of 
the  nation  ?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  our 
justification  or  condemiuition  of  the  Revolution 
must  be  founded ;  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  there 
can  be  no  justification  of  the  Be  volution  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  insurgents  represented  the 
ideas  generally  prevailing  in  the  nation.  If  re- 
publicanism means  one  thing  more  than  another,  it 
means  the  prevalence  of  the  properly  expressed 
will  of  the  majority.  Kepublicanism  itself  must 
admit  that  if  such  a  majority  desire  a  king  rather 
than  a  president,  a  king  they  should  have.  Now 
how  was  it  in  France  ?  This  question  is  to  be  an- 
swered not  by  any  vague  guesses,  but  by  a  careful 
inspection  of  testimony. 

As  most  important  of  all  testimony  on  this  gues- 
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tion,  we  have  the  words  of  one  w^liose  admiration  of 
repablican  institutions  is  known  to  every  intelligent 
American.  The  memoirs  and  letters  of  De  Toe- 
queville,  from  which  I  have  already  so  often 
quoted,  abound  in  the  most  positive  assurances  on 
this  question.  I  quote  one  statement  only,  though 
it  is  but  a  representative  of  many.  On  tlie  27tli 
of  February,  1849,  he  wrote  to  the  English  histor- 
ian, Grote,  as  follows : 

The  events  in  France  during  the  last  year  are 
w'ell  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  ele- 
vated and  thoughtful  mind.  To  a  foreigner,  who 
sees  the  efEect  without  imderstanding  tJ^e  causes, 
they  must  appear  most  extraordinary.  To  those 
who  are  on  the  spot  and  who  have  watched  the  in- 
evitable progress  of  events,  nothing  can  be  more 
simple  and  natural.  At  any  rate,  the  nation  did 
not  wish  for  a  revolution,  still  less  did  it  desire  a 
rcjmdlic  /  for,  though  in  Trance  there  is  not  a  i)ar- 
tide  of  attachment  for  a  particular  dynasty,  the 
opinion  that  monarchy  is  a  necessary  institution  is 
almost  universal.  France,  then,  wished  for  n(?ither 
a  revolution  nor  a  republic.  That  she  allowed 
both  to  be  inflicted  upon  her  proceeds  from  two 
causes :  from  the  fact  that  Paris,  having  become, 
dui'ing  the  last  fifty  years,  the  fii*st  mauul'actn ring- 
town  in  the  countiy,  was  able  on  a  given  day  to 
furnish  the  republican  party  with  an  army  of  arti- 
sans ;  and,  secondly,  from  anotlier  fact,  which  is 
the  offspring  of  centralization,  that  Paris,  no  mat- 
ter who  speaks  in  her  name,  dictates  to  the  rest  of 
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FranceL  These  two  facts  taken  together  explain 
the  catastrophe  of  February,  1848.'*  * 

Emile  Thoma^i,  ^vho  liad  the  l>est  means  uf  judg- 
ing, declares,  in  his  Histor}'  of  the  National  Work- 
shops, that  even  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
Febmary,  1848,  there  were  not  in  Pai*is  10,000 
avowed  republicans."  f 

But  the  most  detailed  account  of  the  repabli- 
can  party  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  that 
given  by  M.  l)e  la  Ilodde  in  his  History  of  the  Se- 
cret Societies.  This  author  having  been  initiated 
into  all  the  secrets  of  their  difEerent  organizations, 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  their  strength  as  fol- 
lows : 

<<The  republican  paiiy  was,  in  February,  1848, 
composed  of  the  following  persons:  4,000  sub- 
scribers to  the  National.,  oi  whom  only  one-half 
were  republicans,  the  other  half  l)elonging  to  the 
dynastic  opposition,  led  by  Gamier-Page's  and 
Carnot.  Of  these  2,000,  there  wei-c  not  more  than 
600  iu  Paris,  and  of  these  only  200  could  be  relied 
on  in  an  actual  conflict  The  Heforme  had  2,000 
subscribers,  of  whom  500  were  in  Paris,  and  these 
would  tui'n  out  to  a  man.  The  two  societies,  'JJea 
Saiaona^  and  ^La  Sodete  Dissidentef^  promised 
1,000  combatants,  though  it  was  doubtful  if  they 
could  muster  GOO,  though  the  latter  embraced  all 

the  communists  in  Paris.  To  these  we  must  add 
400  or  500  old  conspirators,  whom  the  first  mus 

*  De  Tocqneville,  Memoirs  and  Remains^  vol.  IL  pw  04 
t  Thomasi  JliUoire  de6  AUUers  JfaUanauXi  p.  14 
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ketrfihot  would  recall  to  their  old  standards,  and 
1,500  Polish,  Italian,  and  SjDanish  refugees,  who 
would  probably  do  the  same,  from  the  idea  that  it 
would  advance  the  cause  of  revolution  in  their 
own  countriea  In  all,  then,  there  were  4,000  in 
Paris,  and  that  was  the  very  utmost  that  could  be 
relied  on  in  the  capital,  aud  I  defy  any  one 
to  prove  the  contrary.  In  the  provinces  there 
was  only  one  real  secret  society,  that  at  Lyons ; 
Mai'seilies,  Toulouse,  and  two  or  three  other  great 
towns  professed  to  have  such,  but  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  them.  On  the  whole,  there 
might  be  15,000  or  1G,000  republicans  in  the  de- 
partments, and  4,000  in  Paris.  In  all,  19,000,  or 
20,000  out  of  17,000,000  male  inhabitants,— about 
one  flve-hundreth  part  of  the  whole, — a  propor- 
tion so  infinitely  small,  that  it  is  evident  they 
could  never  have  overturned  a  formidable  govern- 
ment" * 

A  writer  in  the  Edinhurglb  Tteview  for  January, 
1S50,  after  stating  that  he  had  s])ent  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  last  two  years  in  France,  declares : 

**  We  have  mixed  with  persons  of  every  class,  in 
the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  socialists,  we  never  met  with  a 
theoretic  republican, — ^that  is  to  say,  with  any  one 
who  wished  for  that  form  of  government,  or  even 
approved  of  it,  or  \vho  did  not  consider  the  llevo- 
lution  of  1847  a  mi8fortune."t 

*  De  la  Hodde,  Ristoirc  des  S*meUa  Secret€$,  y»  402. 
\Edin,  Hev,  vol.  XCL,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  186. 
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Even  the  testimony  of  Lamai*tine  may  be  ar- 
rayed in  support  of  what  has  already  been  said. 

At  the  mutiny  of  the  Assembly  lie  saw  the  un- 
popularity of  republican  institutions,  and  acted 
accordingly.  ^  Republican  feelings/'  said  he,  are 
weak  in  France.  They  are  chiefly  represented  ])y 
men  who  excite  horror  or  terror.  As  soon  as  a 
majority  of  the  people, — ^which,  in  an  enthusiasm 
of  terror,  threw  itself  into  the  hands  of  a  moderate 
republic, — shall  have  recovered  its  i)re8ence  of 
mind,  it  will  accuse  those  who  have  saved  it,  and 
turn  on  the  republicans"  * 

I  might,  in  support  of  these  views  of  the  causes 
of  the  Kevolution,  quote  numerous  passages  from 
Prevost-Paradol,  De  Broglie,  Seneuil,  and  others, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  I  have  preferred  to  cite 
only  those  who  recorded  their  impressions  at  the 
time  of  the  events  described. 

Now,  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  republican 
government  in  France  was  simply  impossible.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  even  if  the  advocates 
of  republicanism  had  been  of  a  character  to  in- 
spire natural  respect.  But  such  was  far  from 
being  the  case. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  the  matter  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Were  they 
in  a  state  of  advancement  such  as  to  make  repub- 
lican institutions  desirable  or  even  possible? 

This  question,  of  course,  for  those  who  think 

•  RitotiOionf  II.  p.  405. 
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that  for  all  time  and  under  all  circumstances  a  re- 

pul>licari  form  is  the  only  good  form  of  govern- 
meut,  will  have  no  signilicauce.  But,  011  the  other 
hand,  for  those  who  derive  their  impressions  from 
the  teachings  of  history  rather  than  from  their 
own  desires,  and  who  consecpently  recognize  the 
fact  that  of  all  forms  of  government  the  republi- 
can needs  the  greatest  amount  of  general  intelli- 
gence, it  is  a  question  whose  importance,  in  this 
connection,  it  is  not  veiy  easy  to  exaggerate. 

Baron  Dnpin,  in  his  work  on  the  ^^J^rogressive 
SUu(xti<m  of  France  in  1827,"  gives  an  an-ay  of 
facts  which  are  as  im])<)rtant  as  they  are  startling. 
The  author  writes  from  a  hopeful  point  of  view, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  paint- 
ing the  picture  in  too  dark  colors.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  feet  that  of  the  36,000  communes, 
14,000  were  entirely  without  schools  or  school- 
teachers, he  says : 

"France  will  have  to  put  forth  the  greatest  efforts 
to  raise  herself,  V)y  means  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, to  the  simple  level  of  those  people  whom  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  r^arding  as  ignorant. 
I  say  holdly^  that  in  this  re-spcct  we  are  htloiv  the 
Irish  and  ths  Austria ns.  This  inferioritv  is  es- 
pecially  noticeable  in  the  South,  which  is  far  less 
advanced  than  the  North.  ...  In  1817,  France 
(with  a  population  of  some  84,000,000)  had  in 
her  primary  schools  only  856,712  scholars ;  and  in 
1820,  the  number  had  only  increased  to  1,116,777. 
Since  1820,  the  active  and  powerful  impulses  of 

15* 
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the  productive  and  commercial  interests  on  the 
one  liaud,  and  the  opposition  of  the  advei'saries  of 
primary  schools  on  the  other,  have  straggled  in 
diiliieut  ])arts  of  the  country  with  varying  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  number  of  pupils  has  been  increased  rather 

than  diminished  Forty  years  ago  seven 

millions  of  French  knew  how  to  read ;  to-day  the 
number  has  been  increased  to  twelve  millions. 
.  .  .  •  Secondary  schools,  which  give  instruction 
to  tlie  intermediate  classes,  liave  been  vastly 
strengthened  since  1814,  but  the  instruction  given 
in  these  establishments  has  not  ceased  to  be  in. 
sufficient  and  without  harmony  with  the  needs  of 
the  j)rofessions.  To  supply  these  wants,  various 
industrial  schools  have  been  founded  at  Paris,  at 
Lyons,  at  Roville,  at  Toulouse,  and  at  other  cities 
in  the  realm.  The  reader,  however,  can  stse  that 
there  remains  much  to  be  done  in  order  to  render 
primary  instruction  tolerable  and  secondary  in- 
struction profitable  to  the  kingdom."  * 

Such,  then,  according  to  M.  Dupin,  was  the  con- 
dition of  France  in  1827.  From  these  representa- 
tions, three  facts  stand  out  in  bold  prominence. 
The  first  is,  that  of  34,000,000  of  inhabitants,  only 
12,000,000  could  read;  tlie  second  is.  that  of 
86,600  communes  or  townships,  14,000  were  with- 
out schools ;  and  the  third  is,  that  the  nation  was 
making  slow  but  steady  advances  toward  an  im- 

*  Dupin,  BtMOtion  progressioe  des  Farces  de  la  France  depuia  1814, 
^51. 
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proved  condition.  If  it  be  claimed  that  a  consid- 
erable improvement  in  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Pliili])]^e,  it  nuist  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very 
men  who  controlled  aifaii's  in  1848  had  been  the 
very  children  for  the  majority  of  whom,  during 
the  period  of  which  M.  Dupin  speaks,  education 
was  impossible. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  considerable  im- 
provement had  been  made,  or  indeed  has  been 
made,  np  to  the  present  day.  Even  in  187*2,  M. 
Taiue,  in  his  work  on  "  Universal  Suffrage,"  shows 
that  in  all  France,  of  every  one  hundred  male  in- 
habitants, thirty-nine  can  neither  write  nor  read ; 
and  that  in  general,  the  ignorance  of  the  French 
peasantry  is  something  incredible,  except  to  those 
who  have  had  the  means  of  observation.  These 
*  statements  he  fortifies  witli  an  array  of  facts  and 
anecdotes  that  leave  no  room  for  doubt.* 

An  English  author,  as  remarkable  for  his  mod- 
eration as  for  his  culture,  after  spending  a  number 
of  years  in  provincial  France,  gives  testimony  of 
the  same  general  character. 

"  The  most  parsimonious  .class  in  Europe,"  says 
In*,  is  the  French  peasantry  ;  it  is  also  the  class 
most  characterized  by  ignorance  and  intellectual 
apathy.  The  French  peasant  will  not  go  any* 
where  except  to  the  market-town,  and  could  not 
]>ar(h)n  the  extravagance  of  ]>uying  a  book,  or  a 
candle  to  read  it  by  in  the  evening."  f 

*  Da  Suffrage  L'/ut  tr»d  tt  de  Ut  Manure  dc  wier^  p.  10,  bc<i. 
f  Hamdrton,  2he  ItUeOeUtuU  Life,  p.  189. 
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Elsewhere  the  same  author  declares  : 
"  All  meuof  refined  sentiment  in  modern  France 
lament  the  want  of  elevation  in  the  bourgeoisie. 
They  read  nothing,  they  learn  nothing,  think  of 
nothiui;  but  inoney  and  the  satisfaction  of  Ihoir 
appetitea  Their  ignorance  jlasses  l)elief,  and  is 
aooompanied  by  an  absolute  self-satisfaction.  M. 
lu  ll  an  complains  that  the  country  is  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  vulgarity,  foigettiug  its 
past  and  it«  noble  enthusiasms.  '  Talk  to  the  peas- 
ant, to  the  socialist,  to  the  international,  of  France, 
of  her  past  history,  of  her  genius,  he  will  not  un- 
derstand you.  Military  honor  seems  madness  to 
him.  The  taste  for  great  things,  the  glory  of  the 
mind,  are  vain  dreams ;  money  spent  for  art  and 
science  is  money  thrown  away  foolishly.'  *The 
end  of  the  bourgeoisie  commences,'  says  Flaubert, 
*  since  it  is  coming  to  entertain  the  sentiments  of 
the  populace.  I  do  not  see  tliat  it  reads  other 
journals,  that  it  regales  itself  with  other  music,  or 
that  its  pleasures  are  more  elevated.  With  both 
classes  there  is  the  same  love  of  money,  iJie  same 
respect  for  accomplished  facts^  tice  same  necessit'j 
for  idols  in  order  to  destroy  tiiem^  the  same  hatred 
of  all  superior  i f  t/,  the  same  spirit  of  disparagement^ 
the  satire  sorid  {crasse)  i^jnorance^  "  * 

Delord,  in  his  admirable  History  of  the  Second 
Empire,  remarks  that  though  the  Fi-ench  peasant 
has  been  emanci])ated  from  many  of  the  customs 
which  before  the  lievolution  enthi-alled  him,  he  is 

«  Bkmerfton,  hOOMtwA  Life^  p.  205. 
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essentially  the  same  in  character  as  he  was  before 
that  event.  ^ 

Now  after  this  view  of  the  condition  of  the 

country  at  large,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
condition  of  Paris ;  for  after  all  it  was  Pai'is,  and 
Paris  alone,  that  made  the  Kevolution. 

In  the  metropolis,  as  nowhere  else,  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  first  revolution  Lad  taken 
root.  The  writings  of  the  sensational  school  of 
the  last  century  had  been  read  by  everybody  in 
Paris  wh(^  could  read  anything,  and  their  blasting 
influence  dui'ing  the  past  twenty-five  years  had 
been  felt  there  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  nation. 
The  natural  consequence  of  those  doctrines  was 
the  well-nigh  universal  disruption  of  tlie  old  bonds 
of  society.  There  was  a  general  fretting  against 
all  restraint,  human  and  divine.  The  people  i-e- 
pudiated  Christianity  and  morals  alike.  There 
came  to  be  a  universal  impatience  of  control, 
whether  from  the  influence  of  the  conscience,  or 
the  authority  of  law.  This  distinctly  appeared 
in  the  style  of  fictitious  literature?,  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  poured  forth  from  the 
Parisian  press,  and  which  was  of  a  character  such 
that  if  read  outside  of  France,  its  reading  was 
seldom  acknowledged.  It  ap{)eared  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  drama,  that  mirror  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  which,  during  the  two  generations  that 

♦  "  Son  instruction  ct  son  education  e;i  sont  rest6cs  d  pcu  pr's  an 
point  ou  elles  utaient  cu  bd.  '—Ddord,  Hist,  du  JS<iC.  Emp.^  vol.  III.  p. 
403. 
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saoceeded  the  writers  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 

showed  the  general  prevalence  of  the  same  licen- 
tious feeling.  Cliristianity  was  abjured,  not  so 
much  because  it  was  earnestly  disbelieved,  for  men 
did  not  earnestly  disbelieve  anything,  but  because 
it  was  disagreea]>le.  They  did  not  give  tlieniselves 
the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  it  is  true  or  false ; 
they  simply  declined  it,  because  it  imposed  a  re- 
straint on  their  appetites  and  their  passions. 

Now  that  tliis  is  no  fanciful  picture,  there  is 
abundant  and  most  painful  evidence.  In  1848, 
there'were  in  Paris  1,050,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
more  than  one-third  had  been  born  (^ut  of  wedlock. 
To  be  exact,  the  ])ro|)ortion,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, was  one  hundred  illegitimate  to  every  one 
hundred  and  e  i  g  1 1  ty-five  legitimate.  In  Paris,  then, 
there  were,  wh(?n  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke 
out,  350,()0()  people  of  illegitimate  birth.  Since 
the  Great  devolution,  every  thiid  child  born  in 
Paris  received  its  first  lessons  of  life  in  a  found- 
ling hos])ital.  This  jirodigious  fact  was  both  a 
consequence  and  a  cause :  it  was  a  consequence 
of  those  doctrines  by  which,  in  a  city  abounding 
with  trnii)tations  and  overflowing  with  stinudants 
to  the  passions,  the  bonds  of  Christianity  and 
morality  had  been  sundered;  it  was  the  cause  of 
that  peculiar  fondness  for  insurrection  and  revolu- 
tion which  had  its  birth  in  the  consciousness,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  disgrace  was  impossible,  and  on 
the  other,  that  success  would  bring  with  it  wealth 
and  honor,  and  every  means  of  gratifying  the  pas- 
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fiions.  The  enfant  i/rouve  when  grown  up  becomes 
the  gamin  de  Paris^  whose  peculiar  nature  is  so 
graphically  described  by  Victor  Hugo  in  Les  Alls- 
erables ;  and  the  gamin  when  still  further  devel- 
oped is  the  proper  terror  of  any  true  civilization. 
He  has,  generally,  the  rudiments  of  an  education, 
enough  to  enable  liim  to  read  the  worst  literature, 
that  is  to  say,  enough  to  enable  him  to  imbibe 
temptation  in  every  form,  without  enabling  him  to 
combat  it.  His  parents  are  unknown  to  him,  and 
his  offspring  are  as  strange  to  him  as  his  parents ; 
for  they,  as  theii*  father  had  been  before  them,  are 
sent  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  "  He  has  nothing 
he  can  call  his  own,  except  a  pair  of  stout  arms  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  barricades,  and  a  dauntless 
heart  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  accept  the  hazard 
of  death  or  pleasure."  There?  were  in  Paris,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak,  eighty  or  ninety  thou- 
sand men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  such  an  or- 
igin and  actuated  by  such  dispositions  and  such 
passions ;  and  there  were  associated  with  them  an 
equal  number  of  women,  of  a  similar  origin  and 
of  the  same  character. 

But  it  is  by  tlie  graphic  hand  of  Lamartine  it- 
self that  the  pictuie  of  the  revolutionists  is  best 
drawn. 

"They  were,"  he  says,  ^'in  ])art  composed  of 
galley-slaves,  who^had  no  political  ideas  in  their 
heads,  nor  social  chimeras  in  their  hearts,  but  who 
accepted  a  revolution  as  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
order it  ^vas  to  perpetuate,  the  blood  it  was  to  shed, 
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the  terror  it  was  to  inspire.  They  contained  also 
a  part  of  that  ra^ed  scum  of  the  population  of 

great  cities,  which  public  commotions  cause  to  rise 
to  the  surface  befoie  it  falls  back  into  the  common 
sewers  from  which  it  had  arisen ;  men  who  floated 
between  the  fumes  of  intoxication  and  the  thirst 
for  blood ;  wlio  sniffed  carnage  while  issuing  from 
the  fumes  of  debauchery  ;  who  never  ceased  to  be- 
siege the  ears  of  the  people  till  they  got  a  victim 
thrown  to  them  to  devour.  They  were  the  scour- 
ings  of  the  galleys  and  the  dungeons." 
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Diesem  Ambos  vergleich'  ich  das  Laud,  den  Hammer  dem 

Heischer ; 

TJnd  dcm  Yolke  das  Blcch,  das  in  der  Mitte  sich  krlimmt. 
Wehe  dem  armen  Blech,  wenn  nur  willkurliche  Schlage 
Ungswiss  treffen,  and  nie  fertig  der  Kessel  erBcheint." 

QOKTUJB. 
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FBOU  THE  SEOOim  REPUBUO  TO  THE  SECOND 


HE  character  of  the  Ee volution  of  1848  is 


well  illustrated  by  the  events  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  appointment  of  the  Provisional 
Government  No  sooner  had  the  mob,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  rati- 
fied the  names  presented  by  Lamartine,  than  the 
new  government  set  ont  to  inaugurate  itself  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Its  troubles  began  at  once. 
While  the  meeting  described  in  the  last  chapter 
had  been  going  on  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
other  events  of  importance  had  been  talring  place 
elsewhere.  After  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
most  radical  of  the  revolutionists  had  repaired  to 
their  clubs  for  consultation.  Important  meetings 
were  held  at  the  offices  of  ihe  lu'forine  and  the 
National;  and  at  each  of  these  meetings  a  Provis- 
ional Government  was  named.*  The  cithsens  thus 
appointed  had  repaired  to  instal  themselves  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  were  found  in  theii*  places 
when  Lamartine  and  his  friends  arrived.  The 
most  radical  of  the  revolutionists,  including  Mo- 
con,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert,  had  proclaimed 
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themsel^res  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment even  before  the  arrival  of  the  government 
appointed  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.* 

The  collisioa  which  necessarily  ensued  eiidetl 
in  a  compromise.  The  most  conspicuous  charac- 
ters appointed  at  the  clubs  were  added  to  the 
list  named  by  Lamartine. 

As  soon  as  the  terms  of  union  were  agreed  upon, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  new  government  con- 
tained within  itself  the  most  violent  elements  of 
discord.  Lamartine  and  Garnier-Pages,  on  the 
one  hand,  were  earnestly  desirous  of  pursuing  a 
moderate  policy,  such  as  would  inaugurate  a  sys- 
tem  equally  removed  from  an  unlimited  monarchy 
and  an  unbridled  democracy;  while,  on  the  other, 
Flocon  and  Albert^  as  the  representatives  of  the 
clubs,  were  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  of  the  most  radical  republicans.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  there  were  such  vaiied  sym- 
pathies and  aspirations,  as  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity for  the  most  active  and  bitter  intrigue.  In 
less  than  forty -eight  hours  after  the  revolution,  a 
most  violent  wai*  between  the  moderate  and  the 
democratic  portions  of  the  Provisional  Government 
was  raofini::,  so  violent,  indeed,  that  some  of  its 
members  were  tlu'owu  into  despair,  and  thought  of 
resigning.f 

The  first  care  devolving  upon  the  Provisional 

Government,  however,  was  not  the  settlement  of  its 

*  EappaH  dt  Crimieuat^  tqL  1  p.  968. 
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own  inherent  difficulties,  but  the  protection  of  it- 
self against  the  violence  of  the  poj)ulace.  During 
the  three  days  of  the  insurrection  the  shops  had 
been  closed,  labor  had  been  suspended,  and  the 
laboring  classes,  destitute  alike  of  cajjital  and  of 
credit,  began  to  feel  the  pangs  of  liunger.  On 
the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February,,  just  after 
the  government  was  ready  to  begin  its  legitimate 
functions,  an  enormous  crowd,  amounting,  accorf- 
ing  to  every  account,  to  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons, assembled  in  the  Place  de  Qx^ve  and  sur* 
rounded  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  So  dense  was  the 
throng,  that  it  pressed  into  the  buihling  itself,  and 
filled  every  passage  and  stairway  and  room,  up  to 
the  very  table  about  which  the  members  of  the 
government  were  sitting.  To  appease  the  mob, 
decrees  were  drawn  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
when  they  had  been  struck  o£E  on  a  press  that  had 
been  set  up  for  the  puipose,  they  were  distributed 
to  the  ])ystanders  and  thrown  from  the  palace 
windows  to  the  crowd  below. 

Some  of  these  decrees  were  of  the  most  frivo- 
lous character;  others  penetrated  to  the  most 
vital  interests  of  the  nation's  political  existence. 
One  of  them,  for  example,  changed  the  order  of 
the  colors  on  the  tri-color  flag;  one  abolished 

Monsieiu*''''  and  JA^A////r,"  and  Mi]>stituted  in 
their  phices  '*6V/oy6^M "  and  ^^Clt()]ii:nne'''' \  one  lib- 
erated all  functionaries  fi'om  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance; one  ordered  that  the  words  LiheriCy 
iigaliie^  Fratemite^  should  be  insciibed  on  all  the 
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walls  of  Paris ;  one  ordered  that  trees  of  liberty 

should  be  planted  in  all  the  public  squares;  and 
one,  that  every  person  should  wear  a  red  rosette 
in  his  button-hole. 

But  these  absurd  acts  of  th(  government,  so  in- 
dicative of  the  immediate  pressure  under  which 
they  were  drawn  up,  failed,  of  course,  to  give  any 
ultimate  satisfaction.  What  then  was  to  be  done  ? 
Everything  that  the  mob  of  a  hundred  thousand 
should  demand.  And  it  call(;d  for  legislation  pro- 
viding for  all  the  interests  of  society.  It  de- 
manded that  royalty,  under  every  name  what- 
soever— ^legitimacy,  BonapartJsm,  or  regency — 
should  be  formally  abolished.  Accordingly,  a 
decree  was  published  abolishing  it,  and  declaring 
that  the  government  had  taken  all  the  steps  neces* 
sary  to  render  imj)ossil)le  the  return  of  the  former 
dynasty  or  the  accession  of  a  new  one.  The  au- 
thorities then  by  another  manifesto  declared  that 
the  actual  government  of  France  is  republican, 
and  that  the  nation  will  innnediately  be  called  on 
to  ratify  by  its  votes  this  resolution  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  people  of  Paris.  They  then  abol- 
ished all  titles  of  no1)ility,  forbidding  any  one  to 
assnnic  them.  They  set  at  liberty  all  persons 
detained  on  political  grounds.  Worst  of  all,  they 
engaged  to  secure  employment  to  all  citizens,  and 
for  the  jHirpose  of  carrying  out  this  decree  they 
ordered  the  immediate  establishment  of  national 
workshops,* 

*  Hecueii  dea  Acte$  du  Oouvemement  J^vitairet  Pom,  1848. 
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It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the  extreme  folly 
of  these  decrees  upon  tlie  government.  All  the 
authorities  agree  substantially  that  the  geiiUeuien 
who  sat  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  wrote  out  the 
decrees  did  little  more  than  act  as  secretaries  for 
tbe  vast  crow  d  tliat  was  sur2:inc:  around.  Lamar- 
tine  himself  describes  most  graphically  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed : 

"  No  sooner,"  says  he,  "  was  one  messenger  de- 
spatched, charged  with  an  order  or  a  decree  signed 
on  the  corner  of  a  bit  of  paper  with  pencil,  than 
another  arrived  with  a  similar  note,  announcing 
that  the  Tuilei'ies  was  menaced  by  devastation 
and  flames ;  that  Versailles  was  surrounded  by  a 
furious  mob  which  thirsted  to  destroy  that  last 
relic  of  royalty ;  another,  thatNeuilly  was  ali'eady 
half  consumed  V^}^  fire  ;  a  fourth,  tliat  all  tlie  rail- 
way stations  were  in  flames  and  the  bridges  cut 
or  destroyed.  It  was  necessary  to  re-establish  the 
traffic  on  the  roads  by  which  a  capital  with 
1,100,000  mouths  was  to  be  fed,  and  huge  moun- 
tains of  barricades  had  to  be  cut  through  in  order 
to  let  die  convoys  pass  when  they  reached  the 
streets.  Crowds  who  liad  been  faniisliing  for 
three  days  were  to  be  fed,  the  dead  weie  to  be 
collected,  the  wounded  to  be  cared  for,  the  soldiers 
to  be  protected  against  the  people,  the  bari'acks 
to  be  ev'acuated,  the  arms  and  horses  to  ho.  col- 
lected, the  palaces  and  the  museum  to  be  pi'otected 
from  pillage.  An  insurgent  populace,  300,000  in 
number,  waa  to  be  calmed,  pacified,  and,  if  possi- 
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ble,  sent  back  to  tbeir  worksbops  in  tbe  suburbs  ; 

posts  were  to  l^e  everywhere  establislied,  formed 
of  the  volunteers  and  Kational  Guards,  to  prevent 
pillage.  In  a  word,  the  things  to  be  done  were 
innumerable ;  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the 
most  uigent,  or  where  neglect  would  entail  most 
serious  evils  on  the  republic."  * 

At  one  tinie  a  rumor  was  set  in  motion  that  tbe 
king  ^VMs  returning  with  an  armed  force,  and  that 
the  foiti-esses  in  the  vicinity  were  preparing  to 
bombard  the  city  with  red-hot  shot  Under  the 
impulse  of  these  terrora  the  rash  crowd  in  the 
Place  de  Greve  separated,  a  part  setting  out  in 
one  direction  for  Viucennes,  and  a  part  in  the  op 
posite  for  the  Invalides.  Finding  these  strong- 
liolds  ]^rotected,  they  streamed  back  into  tbe 
Place  de  Greve.  * 

The  government)  to  appease  the  people,  had 
already  sent  tbe  military  force  out  of  the  capital: 
The  mob  now  had  every  thine:  its  own  way.  The 
crowd  overpowered  the  door-keepers  and  sentinels, 
spread  themselves  tlu*ough  every  corner  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  under  pretence  of  searching  for 
concealed  arms,  and  finally  inundated  the  hall 
where  the  government  was  in  session.  There  was 
no  power  to  resist  anything  which  the  crowd  was 
disposed  to  demand ;  on  the  part  of  several  nu  in- 
bers  of  the  govei  nmeut  there  was  no  disposition 
to  mist  It  is  the  testimony  of  both  Lamartme 
and  Caussidi^re  that  the  decree  guaranteeing  em- 

*  Lamartine,  Jiiat,  de  la  Jiev.,  vol.  L  p.  S4S. 
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ployment  to  all,  and  bestowing  on  the  combatants 
at  the  barricades  the  million  of  francs  saved  by 

the  termiuatiou  of  the  civil  list,  was  extorted 
from  the  government  at  a  moment  when  it  had  no 
power  of  resistance.* 

It  would  doubtless  be  unfair  to  demand  of  any 
government,  under  suck  circumstances,  that  it 
should  bring  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems presenting  themselves  either  the  highest 
wisdom  or  the  calmest  delil)eration.  But  it  must 
not  be  foi^otton  that  the  decrees  had,  and  contin- 
ued to  have,  all  the  force  of  law,  and  that  for  this 
reason  they  are  not  exempted  from  criticism  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  origin.  The  gox  ernment 
set  to  work  to  carry  out  these  decrees  with  as  much 
vigor  as  though  they  had  resulted  from  the  mature 
deliberation  of  the  most  venerable  legislature.  If 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  government  in  the 
strictest  sense  by  creation,  they  certainly  did  by 
adoption,  f 

The  decree  which  seems  to  me  the  most  painfully 

*  Laraartine,  vol.  I  p.  245 ;  Caussidir  re,  vol.  J.  p.  7-1. 
f  I  would  not  have  my  readers  infer  that  the  government  could  lia»  o 
xesiatecl  the  pai»aa^c  of  tlie  decrees.   Ou  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  deoeee  piofviding  employment  saved  the  government  from 
mne  destmotion.   Lamartine  had  jnst  made  his  noUo  and  oelehrated 
qweoh  lefoafaiir  to  the  mob  the  (krapeau  rouge,  A  geneial  tumult 
axose  at  his  intrepid  words.   While  «m»  applauded,  others  as  vehc-  - 
xnently  condemned,  and  several  mnskets  were  leve  lled  at  him  and  at 
his  friends.    The  barrel.-^,  however,  were  knocked  up  by  some  of  the  ))y- 
Btandcrs,  jmd  amid  thu  tumuli  tliat  ensueJ  Lamnrtine  was  drag'ged  withLi 
the  buildhig.    The  decree  promising  work  was  immediately  read  from 
the  balcony,  and  the  people,  satisfied  at  least  in  a  measure,  gradual!/ 
withdrew. — LamurtiiiCj  vol.  1.  p.  3y2. 
16 
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absui'd  is  the  one  w  hich  declares  tliat,  "  the  actual 
government  of  France  is  republican/'  In  no 
modem  nation  has  there  been  so  i^reat  a  confound- 
ing of  names  for  things  as  in  France;  and  never 
even  in  France  was  the  absurdity  of  such  a  con- 
fusion more  flag^rant  than  in  the  instance  refen'ed 
to.  The  irovci  nuient  sittini?  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
was  as  far  removed  from  j'epublicauism  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  government  to  be.  It  was  absolute- 
ly nothing  less  than  a  dictatorship.  Eleven  men, 
some  of  them  a])pointed  by  a  mob  which  had 
broken  up  the  Chambers  of  Deputies,  and  some  of 
them  appointed  in  the  oflSce  of  a  newspaper,  ruled 
over  the  nation  for  tliree  months  with  an  absolu- 
tism of  whicli  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  Hud 
another  example  in  all  modern  history.  The  most 
tyrannical  monarch  of  Asia  or  Africa  would  not 
venture  on  a  half  of  the  arbitrary  acts  which  they 
crowded  into  their  reign  of  a  hundred  days.  They 
dismissed  judges  who  by  law  were  irremovable; 
tliey  added  forty-one  per  cent,  to  the  diiHict  taxes; 
they  declared  at  an  end  the  treaties  which  were 
the  foundation  of  international  law  in  Europe; 
they  abolished  the  press  and  dissolved  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  ;  tliey  appointed  commissioners 
with  powers  as  absolute  as  their  own,  and  sent 
them  on  electioneering  tours  throughout  the  coun- 
try; they  altered  the  hours  of  labor  tlirougbout 
France,  and  subjected  to  heavy  hues  anyone  who 
should  allow  his  workmen  to  labor  the  customary 
number  of  hours ;  they  added  200,000  men  to  the 
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Tegular  anny,  and  20,000  to  the  mttnicipal  armyi 
with  double  the  ordinary  pay;  they  restricted  the 

banks  from  specie  payment,  and  required  of  them 
a  loan  of  fifty  millions;  they  conducted  them- 
selves, in  shorty  as  no  government  could  conduct 
itself,  save  one  which  was  under  no  restraint  w  hat- 
ever,  and  which  at  the  same  time  was  working  with 
that  kind  of  spasmodic  fury  which  comes  from 
weakness  and  despemtion.  And  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, as  absolute  as  any  Turkisli  inonarcliy  or  any 
Venetian  aiistoci'acy,  they  had  the  effrontery  to 
describe  in  saying  that  the  actual  government  of 
France  is  republican." 

But  the  decrees  concerning  the  form  of  the 
government^  absurd  as  they  were,  were  less 
mischievous  than  those  guaranteeing  employment 
and  establishing  the  national  works! i()])s. 

It  would  seem  to  require  but  the  most  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  political  science^  to  enable  one 
to  see  that  such  a  provision  would  l)e  fatal  to  the 
proper  equilibrium  of  national  industry.  It  was 
an  assurance  to  every  man  that  his  conduct  toward 
his  old  employes  might  be  whatever  he  chose  to 
make  it;  for  there  was  no  possi])i]ity  of  Lis  Ijcing 
thrown  out  of  employment.  It  was  practically 
proclaiming  to  every  man,  whatever  be  his  vices 
or  even  his  crimes,  that  he  should  not  in  conse- 
quence of  those  vices  come  to  want.  It  is  safe  in 
any  civilized  country  to  promise  that  no  man  shall 
die  of  hunger  or  of  cold,  for  the  reason  that  the  gift 
of  shelter  and  subsistence  may  be  surrounded  with 
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sncli  conditions,  that  no  man  wHl  voluntarily  ac- 
cept tli<*ni.  But  to  \)i\^Tmi^Q  eirq)lof/i)uiit  \\'tx^  some- 
thing far  difEerent  It  was  saying  to  the  laboiing 
pe  p]  *,  "Quit  your  masters,  raise  your  wages  un- 
til they  are  forced  to  discharge  yon  :  do  what  you 
pleoBe,  the  government  will  ])r»»tcct  y<m  l)y  con- 
stantly offering  the  resort  of  the  national  shops." 
Lamartine,  as  he  declares,  looked  upon  the  Socialists 
with  pity,  and  upon  the  Coraniunists  with  liorror ; 
but  De  Tocqueville  showed  cleai'ly  that  the  19th 
and  t^Oth  decrees,  if  enfoixsed,  must  end  in  the  com- 
plete domination  of  the  one  or  the  other.  In  his 
great  specn  li  on  the  Kights  of  Labor,  the  latter  ar- 
gued as  follows : 

If  the  state  attempts  to  fulfil  its  engagement 
by  itsc^lf  giving  work,  it  becomes  itself  a  great 
enipio)  er  of  labor.  As  it  is  the  only  capitalist  that 
cannot  refuse  employment,  and  as  it  is  the  capital- 
ists whose  work-people  are  always  the  most  lightly 
tasked,  it  will  soon  bcconii^  the  greatest,  and  soon 
after  the  only  great,  employer.  The  public  revenue, 
instead  of  merely  supporting  the  government,  will 
have  to  support  all  the  industry  of  the  coimtry. 
As  rents  and  prolits  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
taxes,  private  property,  now  become  a  mere  encum- 
brance, will  be  abandoned  to  the  stat^^ ;  and  sub- 
ject to  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  ])eople,  the 
government  will  be  the  only  proprietor.  This  is 
Communism. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state,  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  this  truiu  of  consequences,  does  not  itself 
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find  work,  but  takes  care  that  it  shall  always  be 
supplied  by  individual  power  after  the  meeting  of 

the  constituent  capitalists,  it  must  take  care  that  at 
no  place  and  at  no  time  there  be  a  stagnation.  It 
must  take  on  itself  the  management  of  both  cap- 
italists and  laborers.  It  must  see  that  the  mem- 
bers of  one  class  do  not  injiu'e  one  another  by 
oveiiii'ading,  and  that  the  members  of  the  other 
class  do  not  injure  themselves  by  competition.  It 
must  regulate  jH'ofits  and  wages — ^sonietiiues  re- 
tard, sometimes  accelerate  production  or  consump- 
tion. In  short,  in  the  jargon  of  the  school,  it  must 
organize  industry.    This  is  Socialism."  * 

Now  let  us  observe  ^vhat  actually  occurred. 
Workshops  were  immediately  opened  in  the  out- 
sku*ts  of  Paiia  A  person  who  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  tlie  govern- 
ment, procured  of  the  p(irson  with  ^vhom  he 
lodged  a  certificate  of  habitation,  and  this  he  pre- 
sented to  the  mayor  of  the  an'ondissement.  From 
the  latter  he  secured  an  order  of  admission  to  one 
of  the  shops.  If  he  was  received  and  employed, 
he  obtained  an  order  on  the  treasury  for  forty 
sous  ;  if  he  found  them  all  full  and  was  not  em- 
ployed, he  received  an  order  for  thirty  sous, — 
thirty  sous  per  day,  for  doing  nothing. 

The  workmen  were  organized  in  military  fash- 
ion. Eveiy  body  of  eleven  men  formed  a  scpiad 
known  as  an  escouade.  At  their  head  an  escoiif 
adier^  elected  by  his  companions,  performed  the 

^AaambUc  CoMUtuenU  iioaiiM  du  lie,  Se^^,  1848. 
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duties  of  lieutenant,  atd  received  ten  sous  a  day 
extra.    Five  esconades  formed  a  brigade ;  and  the 

brigadier,  also  elected  by  the  workmen,  received 
three  francs  a  day.  Above  the  brigadiers  were  the 
captains  {cliefs  de  comjyagnie),  colonels  {chefs  de 
service)^  uud  gc^nerals  {chefs  (Tarrondisseincnt)^  ap-  ' 
pointed  by  the  goverumeut,  aud  receiving  salaiiea 
commensurate  with  their  rank.* 

The  inducements  held  out  to  the  laboring-class, 
together  with  serni-inilitary  organization  that 
was  at  once  perfected  at  the  worksho])?,  raised 
these  establishments  into  an  importance  which  had 
not  been  anticipated.  M.  Thomas,  in  his  History 
of  the  Workshops,  informs  us  that  in  a  single 
arrondissement,  that  embracing  the  Faubourg  St 
Antoine,  a  single  buraau  enrolled  more  than  a 
thousand  new  applicants  every  day.  As  early  as 
the  19tli  of  May,  less  than  thi'ee  weeks  aftei*  the 
decrees  had  been  promulgated,  the  number  of  ap- 
plications had  swelled  to  87,942.  A  month  later 
the  number  amounted  to  125,000, — more  than  lialf 
the  male  population  ofJParis,'^ 

The  daily  cost  of  maintaining  the  shops  was 
more  than  200,000  francs.  All  ])ranc}ies  of  ])rivate 
industry  were  so'distui'bed,  or  rather  so  completely 
destroyed,  that  workmen  once  enrolled  could  not 
be  removed  fi'om  the  lists.  The  necessaries  of  life 
arose  enormously  in  price,  \vhile  all  articles  of 
luxury  fell  to  a  fraction  of  their  ordinaiy  value. 

•  Emile  Thomas,  Uktaire  dei  AteUers  NationauXf  pp.  58,  70,  and  80, 
f  Ibid.,  p.  370. 
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"Nothing,"  writes  Lord  Nonnaiiby, "  surprised  me 
more,  in  the  wonderful  changes  of  the  last  two  days, 

than  the  utter  destriu'tiou  of  all  conventional  value 
attached  to  articles  oi  luxuiy  and  display.  Picture^}, 
statues,  plate,  jewels,  shawls,  furs,  laces,  all  one  is 
accustomed  to  consider  property,  became  as  useless 
lumber.  The  scarcity  of  money  became  so  great, 
that  a  sovereign  passed  for  three  or  four  and  thirty 
francs."  * 

Meanwhile  crowds  of  Avorkmen  besieged  the 
workshops.  The  applicants  had  worked  at  differ- 
ent trades,  but,  as  different  employment  could  not 
be  furnished,  they  had  to  be  set  to  the  same  work. 
Nuisances  were  removed,  ])arricades  were  levelled, 
dunghills  were  taken  away,  but  at  length  nothing 
remained  for  the  enormous  multitude  to  do.  No 
one  was  purchasing  more  than  the  absolute  neces- 
saries of  life,  therefore  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  luxury  was  out  of  the  question.  AfEairs  finally 
came  to  such  a  stagnation,  that "  of  the  110,000  men 
on  the  ]my-rolls,  only  about  2,000  were  actually  at 
work."  t 

It  was  easy  to  form  a  conjecture  what  the  influ- 
ence of  such  an  army  of  idlers  would  be.  The 

finances  of  the  government,  though  administered 
with  rare  wisdom  by  Gamier-Pag^s,  wei  e  entii*ely 
inadequate  to  the  permanent  8U]'port  of  the  work- 
shops. To  pay  the  Avorkmen  w^as  coming  to  be 
impossible, — to  discharge  them  was  to  iucui*  the 

•  Normanby,  Year  of  Ilcvdiitioiviy  voL  I.,  p.  145, 
t  Louis  BlwBo,  Revue  de  1848,  p.  64. 
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danger  of  a  second  Beign  of  Terror.   The  govern- 

ment  at  length  came  to  appreciate  the  full  extent 
of  the  danger,  though  it  confessed  its  inability  to 
avert  it.  ^^A  thunder-cloud,"  says  Lamartine, 
"  was  always  before  our  eyes;  It  was  fonned  by 
the  (iteliers  nationaiix.  This  army  of  l!?0,()()0 
work-people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  idlers 
and  agitators,  was  the  deposit  of  the  misery,  the 
laziness,  the  vagrancy,  the  vice,  and  the  sedition 
which  the  flood  of  the  Revolution  luid  cast  up  and 
left  on  its  shores.  The  Provisional  Government 
had  created  these  atelier b  as  a  means  of  temporary 
relief,  to  prevent  the  unemployed  work-people  from 
plundering  the  lich  or  dying  of  hunger ;  but  they 
never  concealed  from  themselves  that  the  day  when 
this  mass  of  imperiom  idlers  was  to  be  broken  np, 
.scattered  over  the  country,  and  emi)l(^yed  in  real 
work,  must  bring  a  change  which  could  not  l>e 
effected  without  resistance,  without  a  con^ct, 
without  formidable  sedition.'*  * 

The  conflict  which  Lamartine  here  foresaw  and 
predicted  was  not  long  delayed  in  its  coming. 
The  course  of  events  was  what  it  is  always  likely 
to  be  wlien  violent  and  extreme  means  are  used  to 
regulate  industrial  rehitions.  The  nineteenth  de- 
cree rec(^nized  the  right  of  work-people  to  com- 
bine, and  at  the  same  time  it  guaranteed  employ- 
ment to  every  citizen.  The  forty-second  ])ro- 
claimed  tliat  the  lievoiution  had  been  made  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  and  that  it  was  time  to 

♦  JJiat.  (k  la  iitc,  vol.  II.  p.  408. 
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put  an  end  to  the  unjust  sufferings  of  the  laboring 
population.  These  two  decrees  were  enough  to 
drive  the  people  into  desperate  measures  the  mo- 
ment they  were  convinced  the  government  was  not 
fulfilling  its  promises  in  good  faitli.  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  for  the  government  to  fulfil  its 
promises.  Then  followed  the  tactics  with  which 
we  have  since  l)ecome  more  familiar.  Unions  of 
different  trades  were  formed,  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, strikes  were  ordered,  and  the  cUeliers 
natwncmx  enabled  the  workmen  to  carry  their 
orders  into  execution.  Carlier,  the  Director  of 
Police,  in  his  testimony  concerning  the  insurrection 
of  the  23d  of  June,  declared  that  the  different 
committees  obtained  by  intimidation  the  cessation 
of  work  in  the  private  establishments,  and  then 
threw  the  workmen  into  the  ateliers  nationaux.* 
In  this  way  a  stagnation  of  business  was  pi*oduced 
which  immediately  threatened  the  most  alarming 
consequences.  At  length,  and  before  many  months, 
too,  it  became  absolutely  intolerable,  and  then  it 
precipitated  the  civil  war  which  the  shops  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  been  oiganized  to  prevent. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  becoming  apparent  that 
a  reaction  was  taking  place  in  the  country  at  large, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  it  should  Ik;  said  that  the  coun. 
try  was  thi'owing  off  its  inditt'ereuce  and  beginuing 
to  disi)lay  a  positive  hostility  to  the  revolutionary 
movement.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  revolu. 
tion  was  an  affair  in  which  the  people  of  the  coun- 

*  BnquiUfUT  VkmnreeUoi^  du  23d  Juin  et  15tf  Jfii^  tome  IL  p.  16. 
10* 
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tiy  had  taken  no  part  They  had  been  simply 
reconciled  to  it  by  the  various  declarations  which 
had  emanated  from  the  capital.  They  had  enter- 
tained no  especijil  attaclinieiit  for  the  Orleans 
dynasty,  and  tlieir  taxes  under  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  had  been  unceasingly  heavy. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  they  wem  told, 
and  for  a  time  they  seemed  to  believe,  that  the  re- 
publican government  would  be  so  cheap  that  a 
great  reduction  of  their  taxes  would  take  place, 
and  even  at  no  distant  day  they  would  cease  alto- 
gether. 

Such  wei'e  the  expectations  of  the  people 
when  the  decree  was  published  increasing  the 

direct  taxes  l)y  forty-live  per  cent.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  with  what  surprise  and  indignation  such 
a  deci-ee  was  received  by  the  small  landed  proprie- 
tors. The  new  government  liad  promised  a  ra])id 
diminution  of  their  burdens ;  as  a  fact,  it  ha<l  in- 
augurated its  active  policy  by  imposing  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  190,000,000  francs.  And  this  burden 
Avas  even  heavier  than  at  first  it  seemed.  The  pe- 
culiar form  in  which  th(»  tax  was  imposed  aggra- 
vated its  weight.  While  forty-five  per  cent,  had 
been  added  to  the  direct  tax,  the  indirect  tax  had 
been  for  the  most  part  removed.  This  latter  pro- 
vision was  understood  to  be  a  concession  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  capital,  while  the 
direct  tax  fell  chiefly  upon  the  small  landed  j)ro- 
prietors,  wlio  were  in  possession  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  country.    WheOi  in  addition 
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to  all  this,  it  came  generally  to  l)e  known  that  this 
formidable  increase  of  their  bm*dens  was  imposed 
chiell}  for  the  support  of  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  revolutionists  in  Paris,  who  ^vere  paid 
200,000  fi'ancs  a  day  for  doing  nothing,  their  indig- 
nation was  unbounded.  They  began  to  see  that 
the  Revolution  was  really  in  the  interest  of  the  mob 
at  the  capital,  and  that  its  whole  tendency  was  to 
the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  the  small  proprie- 
tors in  the  country. 

So  far  as  mere  feeling  goes,  the  reaction  against 
the  E^volution  was  complete  and  overwhelming. 
Nothing  but  a  want  of  political  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  whereby  thej^  might  iiialce 
their  desires  known,  prevented  the  immediate 
overthrow  of  the  Provisional  Govemment.  An 
additional  tax  of  forty-five  per  cent.,  even  when 
regularly  imposed,  is  a  thing  whicli  a  ])eople 
w(mld  submit  to  with  patience  only  in  case  of  the 
direst  and  most  apparent  necessity.  That  the  peo- 
ple  of  France  would  cheerfully  allow  it  to  be 
added  to  their  already  heavy  burdens  ])y  a  com- 
mittee of  eleven  gentlemen,  appointed  partly  by  a 
mob  that  had  broken  up  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  partly  by  a  Eadical  Clul)  in  a  newspaper- 
othce,  was  much  more  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected. 

The  importance  of  these  discontents  of  the  peo- 
ple it  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate.  They 
furnish  the  full  explanation  of  what,  to  many  peo- 
ple, has  continued  to  be  a  mystery,  namely,  the 
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rapid  change  of  the  govei'Tiineiit  from  a  republic 
to  au  empire,  and  tlie  cheerful  acquiescence  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  ia  the  tmnsformation. 
The  change  was  not  so  gi'eat,  indeed,  as  it  seemed 
to  be;  but  even  such  as  it  was,  it  is  hardly  strange 
that  the  new  government  was  more  acceptable  to 
the  people  than  the  old  one  had  been.  No  change 
could  be  for  the  worse;  any  change,  therefore, 
would  have  been  acceptable, — any  change  that 
promised  regularity  and  stability  was  especially 
welcome. 

The  government  at  Paris  soon  found  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  rule  the  country  avI thou t 
the  aid  of  a  National  Assembly.  Accordingly  in 
March  a  decree  was  issued  providing  for  an  elec- 
tion and  convoking  an  Assembly  on  the  model  of 
the  Oonyention  of  1793.  It  was  to  consist  of  nine 
hundred  members.  It  was  to  be  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  to  convene  on  the  20t]i  of 
April.  Immediately  following  the  decree  which 
called  for  an  election,  it  was  ordered  that  all  per- 
sons imprisoned  for  civil  or  commercial  debts  be 
set  at  liberty. 

Before  the  elections  could  take  place,  however, 
it  was  found  tiiat  the  revolutionary  regime  had 
become  so  unpopular  in  the  ]>rovinces,  that  some 
means  must  be  devised  by  which  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  could  be  counteracted.  In  order  that 
this  might  be  done  the  election  was  ]iostponed  un- 
til the  28d  of  April,  and  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly until  the  4th  of  May, — the  anniversary  of 
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the  opening  of  the  States'-General  in  1789.  In 
the  meantiine  the  government  took  the  requisite 
measures  to  manufactui'e  public  opinion.  A  cir^ 
•  cular  was  addressed  by  Ledru  RoUiii  to  the  elec- 
tors; and  four  hundred  commissioners,  or  elec- 
tioneering officers,  were  appointed,  with  ample 
salaries,  to  go  into  the  departments  and  l)ring  the 
people  to  the  desired  way  of  thinking.  A  re- 
markable circular  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  still  more  remarkable 
one  by  Carnot,  the  Minister  of  ru])!!^  Instruction. 
"  The  great  error,"  said  he,  "  against  which  the  in- 
habitants of  our  agricultural  districts  must  be 
guarded,  is  this :  That  in  order  to  be  a  representa- 
tive it  is  necessary  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation or  the  gift  of  fortune.  As  far  as  education 
is  c(mcemed,  it  is  clear  that  an  honest  peasant,  pos- 
sessed of  good  sense  and  experience,  will  represent 
the  interests  of  his  class  in  the  National  Asseml)ly 
infinitely  better  than  a  rich  and  educated  citizen 
having  no  experience  of  niral  life,  or  blinded  by 
interests  at  variance  with  those  of  the  l)ulk  of  the 
peasantry.  As  to  fortune,  the  remuneration  (25 
francs  a  day)  which  will  be  assigned  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  will  suffice  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  very  poorest.  In  a  great  as- 
sembly like  that,  the  majority  of  the  membera  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  j  urors.  They  decide  affirm- 
atively  or  negatively  on  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  elite  of  themembej  s;  they  only  requii-e  honesty 
and  good  sense;  they  judge,  they  do  not  invent." 
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But  notwithstanding  these  circulars,  the  com- 
missioners sent  back  word  from  the  conntry  dis- 
tricts, that  the  temper  of  the  people  was  by  no 
means  encouraging.  In  some  ]>lac(s  the  agents 
were  actually  chased  ont  of  the  villages, — eveiy- 
where  they  were  received  with  coldness  or  with  in- 
difference. 

It  was  thus  evident  that  the  rural  population 
was  strongly,  if  not  hopelessly,  in  the  opposition ; 
but  the  devices  of  the  government  to  influence  it 
were  not  yet  exhausted.  Ledru  Rollin  issued  a 
third  address  couched  in  still  more  violent  terms. 
This  circular,  which  was  addressed  to  the  commis- 
sioners rather  than  the  electors,  is  exceedingly 
curious,  as  it  reveals  the  full  extent  of  the  intimi- 
dation and  the  corruption  which  the  government 
was  willing  to  use.  It  may  be  considered  as  in 
some  respects  one  of  the  most  remarlcable  state 
papers  of  modern  times ;  imd  if  we  would  compre- 
hend how  absolutely  despotic  it  is  possible  for  a 
government  professing  republicanism  to  be,  one 
should  study  it  sentence  l^y  sentence.  It  was  ad- 
dressed, it  will  be  remembered,  to  the  four-hun- 
dred commissioners  sent  out  from  Paris  by  the 
_2foveri]ment  for  the  ])urposeof  manufacturing  pub- 
lic opinion.    It  ran  as  follows : 

Your  powers  are  unlimited.  Agents  of  a  rev- 
olutionary government,  you  are  revolutionary  also. 
The  victory  of  the  people  lias  im])ose(l  on  you  the 
mandate  to  ])roclaim,  to  consolidate  their  work. 
To  accomplish  that  task  you  are  invested  with 
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Aeir  soyereign  powers;  you  Kte  responsible  to  no 
power  but  that  of  your  own  consciences ;  you  are 

bound  to  do  Avliat  the  public  safety  requires. 
Thanks  to  your  feelings,  your  mission  does  not  re- 
quire anything  terrible.  Hitherto  you  have  en- 
countered no  serious  resistance,  and  vou  have  been 
enabled  to  remain  calm  in  the  consciousness  of  your 
strength.  But  you  must  not  permit  yourselves  to 
be  deluded  as  to  the  state  of  the  country.  Ke- 
publican  feelings  require  to  Ix?  warmly  excited, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  political  functions  sliould  be 
entrusted  only  to  earnest  and  sympathizing  men. 
Everywhere  the  prefects  and  sub-pi'efects  should 
be  changed.  In  some  lesser  localities,  the  ])eo])le 
petition  to  have  them  retained.  It  is  for  you  to 
make  them  understand  that  we  cannot  preserve 
those  who  have  served  a  power  whose  eveiy  act 
was  one  of  corruption.  You  are  invested  with  the 
authority  of  the  executive;  the  armed  force  is 
therefore  under  your  orders.  You  are  authorized 
to  require  its  service,  direct  its  movements,  and, 
in  grave  cases,  to  suspend  its  commanders.  You 
aro  entitled  to  demand  from  all  magistrates  an  im- 
mediate  concurrence  ;  if  any  one  hesitates,  let  me 
know,  and  he  shall  be  instantly  dismissed.  As  to 
the  irremovable  magistracy,  watch  carefully  over 
them :  if  any  one  evinces  hostile  dispositions,  make 
use  of  the  ricfht  of  dismissal  which  your  sovercii^n 
power  confers.  But  above  al],  the  elections  are 
your  great  work;  it  is  they  which  will  prove  the 
salvation  of  the  country.   It  is  on  the  composition 
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oi  the  Assembly  that  our  destinies  depend.  Un- 
less it  is  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  B.evolutioii 
we  shall  advance  straight  to  a  civil  war  and  an- 
ai'chy.  Beware  of  those  double-faced  men  who, 
after  having  served  the  king,  profess  themselves 
willing  to  serve  the  people.  These  men  deceive 
you;  never  lend  them  your  support.  To  obtain 
a  seat  in  the  National  Assem])ly,  the  candidates 
must  be  clear  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  past. 
Your  rally  ing-cry  should  be  everywhere,  *New 
men  as  much  as  possible,  sprang  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people.'  It  is  for  the  workingmen  to  continue 
the  revolution;  without  their  aid  it  will  be  lost  in 
Utopian  theories  or  stifled  under  the  heels  of  a  re- 
trograde faction.  Enlighten  the  electors :  repeat 
to  them  without  ceasing,  that  the  reign  of  men  and 
of  the  monarchy  is  at  an  end.  You  may  then  see 
how  great  are  the  duties  with  which  you  are  en- 
trusted. The  education  of  the  country  has  not  yet 
commenced ;  it  is  for  you  to  guide,  it  Let  the  day 
of  the  election  be  the  fii*st  triumph  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." ♦ 

These  extraordinary  instructions  were  energeti- 
cally carried  out.  In  order  to  make  the  courts  the 
pliant  instruments  of  the  party  at  Paris,  it  was  de- 
clared that  henceforth  all  judges  were  to  hold 
their  positions  during  pleasure  only.  The  highest 
judicial  officers  in  the  realm,  namely,  the  presidents 
of  the  CouH  of  Cassation,  the  Conr  dcs  Conii^tes, 
and  the  Coui't  of  Appeal,  weit  deprived  of  their 

•  Voaueaibj,  vol.  L  p.  290. 
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positions  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 

not  sufficiently  pliant  to  the  necessities  of  the  new 

regitne. 

The  policy  of  restraint  even  went  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  the  quality  of  instraction  in  the 

University.  In  order  to  make  it  more  eoni|>letely 
the  fountain  of  extreme  political  notions^  foiu*  of 
the  professors  in  the  College  de  Franae  were  re- 
moved, and  their  places  were  filled  by  four  mem- 
bers of  the  government.  The  number  of  otHees 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  exceeded  130, 
000,  and  these  were  all  either  changed  by  the  new 
government  and  the  commissioners,  or  were  made 
to  conform.* 

Nor  was  the  government  content  with  sending 
one  commissioner  to  each  electoral  district.  A 
second  was  soon  despatched  to  look  after  the  work 
of  the  first.  In  necessary  cases  a  third  and  even 
a  fourth  was  sent ;  and  even  in  addition  to  all 
these,  the  clubs  of  Paiis  sent  out  an  army  of  se- 
cret agents  to  join  in  the  same  woik,  all  paid  out 
of  funds  secretly  provided  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  f 

While  these  extraordinary  efforts  to  control 
the  elections  were  going  on,  it  began  to  be  known 

*  The  centtalizatuni  which  existed  iinder  the  xepnUic  (which  was, 

indeed,  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe) 

is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  nnnibcr  of  civil  officers  amounted 
to  the  en<>rmf)ns  host  of  i:>0,()00.  The  nunilier  <»f  civil  functionaries 
iu  Great  Britain  in  1851,  accorilin;^  to  Gneist  ( (Jcsrhieiit  e  d<  r  EnrfliscJicn 
CoiiuaunalrerfnHHjtni^,  T.  5S1)  was  G4, 224.  According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  the  UuIUmI  Skites  employs  4 1,787. 
f  Annuaire  HUtorique  pour  1848,  p.  127. 
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that  the  gOYemment  was  divided  against  itself. 
Lamartine  and  Garnier-Pag^s  a])p('ar  to  have  had 
a  gonuiiio  desire  to  pursue  a  moderate  course,  sucli 
au  one,  indeed,  as  \v  ould  have  been  fully  satisfac- 
tory to  the  nation  at  large.  There  was  a  faction, 
however,  headed  by  Ledru  Bollin  and  Louis 
Blanc,  wliieli  was  in  the  closest  sympatliy  with  the 
most  radical  of  the  clubs.  On  all  matters  of  na- 
tional policy,  therefore,  the  goveniment  was 
sharply  divided.  At  times  this  division  even 
amounted  to  most  violent  hostility.  Lamai'tine, 
and  Ledru  Kollin  were  at  swords'-points.*  Lamar- 
tine was  popular  with  the  country  at  large,  be- 
cause lie  withstood  the  pressure  of  the  radicals 
at  the  capital;  Ledru  Rollin  was  popular  with  the 
dubs  because  he  did  what  he  could  to  further 
their  designs,  hy  furnishing  them  with  advice  as 
well  as  with  arms  and  amunition.  f 

Li  the  midst  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
these  events,  the  discord  was  much  increased  by 
the  course  which  the  government  took  with  the 
banks.  The  industries  of  the  country  had  been  so 
disturbed  that  the  savings-banks  soon  found  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  their  deposits.   The  gov^ern- 

*  On  the  18th  of  March,  when  the  mob  was  pressing'  around  the  Ho- 
tel do  Yille,  Ledru  Rollin  thrcatoiiod  to  call  upon  tho  people  to  (ura 
his  colloa'^es  into  the  street.  lie  was  only  i)revcnted  from  doin^'  so 
by  the  pistol  whioh  Guniicr-Pagts  presented  at  bia  bead. — Lmiiai  Uue^ 
Hist,  delalleo.,  vol.  II.  208. 

t  The  Glub  of  Clubs,''  which  took  possessioii  of  a  pdlioe-ofBoe  ou 
the  Rue  de  Bivoli,  was  fomislied  with  five  hundred  mudcete  and  thiitj 
thoueaiid  oaxtridges  by  the  ICnisber  of  the  Interior— XamartfA^  toU 
n.  p.  8S1. 
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ment  was  tbrown  into  extreme  embarrassment.  It 

was  found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  depositors  were 
laborers,  while  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  deposits 
belonged  to  capitalists.  It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  laborers  should  be  prevented 
from  l>reaking  out  into  a  second  revohitioii.  With 
this  necessity  in  mind,  the  government  issued  a  de* 
cree  setting  out  with  the  preamble,  that  ''the 
most  sacred  of  all  properties  is  the  savings  of  tlie 
poor,  and  that  it  is  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds, 
that  the  government  must  show  the  good  faith 
with  which  they  meet  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
the  working-classes."  The  decree  then  pr(»ceeded 
to  declare  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  on 
all  sums  above  100  francs.  Of  the  855,000,000 
francs  deposited  in  the  savings-banks,  only  05, 
702,000  francs  could  be  di'awn,  while  the  remain- 
ing 286,548,000  francs  were  to  be  paid  in  treasury 
notes  at  par,  when  they  had  already  sunk  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  their  nominal  value. 

The  ill-will  that  resulted  from  this  manner  of 
settlement  only  added  to  the  intensity  of  that 
party  animosity  which  was  already  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. A  conspiracy  of  the  most  alarniini^  cliar- 
acter  was  entei'ed  into.  The  Socialists,  under  the 
inspiration  and  leadership  of  Ledru  KoUin  and 
Louis  Blanc,  had  become  so  strong  that  tliey  hoped 
to  overthrow  the  existing  government  and  establish 
a  dictatorship  in  their  own  interests.  A  design  to 
blow  up  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  only  frustrated  by 
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tlie  barrels  of  gunpowder  being  discovered  a  few 
horn's  before  the  explosion  was  to  take  place. 

The  Socialists  qiuirrclled  among  themselves. 
The  movement  had  been  be^un  with  the  desisjn  of 
making  Ledru  Bollin  dictator;  but  while  this 
leader  of  the  radical  faction  was  pi'eparing  the 
way,  as  he  thought,  for  his  uwn  suit;  elevation  by 
secretly  supplying  the  clubs  with  arms,  a  design 
was  set  on  foot  to  destroy  his  ascendency,  and  to 
put  Blanqui  in  his  placa  Ledra  RoUin,  hearing 
vi  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  repaired  at  once 
to  the  Club  of  Clubs."  A  bitter  quaiTel  ensued. 
When  the  minister  finally  ofEered  to  give  his  influ- 
ence to  the  furtherance  of  their  designs,  they  an- 
swered him  in  these  words :  Well,  since  you  don't 
choose  to  go  with  us,  you  shall  be  thrown  out  of 
the  window  to-morrow  with  the  rest.  Reflect  on 
this;  we  are  in  a  situation  to  make  good  our 
words." 

Upon  this  rq>ly,  the  minister,  whose  unscrupu- 

lousness  was  only  equalled  by  his  cowardice,  made 
haste  to  inform  Laiuartiiie  of  what  was  to  occur, 
and  then  to  hide  himself  away  out  of  danger. 
Lamartine  burnt  his  private  papers,  not  expecting, 
as  lie  declares,  to  survive  the  (lav,  but  determined 
to  di(i  at  his  post.  He  repaired  at  once  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  where  by  accident  he  met  General 
Ghangamier.  They  concerted  measures  to  meet 
the  emergency.  Twelve  horsemen  were  desj)atched 
at  once  to  the  sul  )-may oralties  of  Paris  to  summon 
the  National  Guai  d.   They  were  but  just  in  time ; 
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for  it  was  ouly  as  the  column  of  insurgents  began 
to  fill  the  Place  de  61*6^6,  that  the  soldiers,  march- 
ing at  double^uick,  threw  themselves  between  the 
mob  and  tlu^  Hotel  de  Ville.  Before  niiilit  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  troops  wei'e  in  their 
places  to  protect  the  government,  and  the  mob, 
estimated  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand,  was  obliged  to  disperee.  The  event  is 
of  importance  as  showing  the  formidable  nature 
of  the  elements  with  which  the  government  had 
to  contend.  After  the  danger  was  past,  Ledru 
E-ollin  again  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

The  elections  took  place  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement which  ensned.  The  efforts  of  the  Com- 
missioners had  been  so  successful  as  to  ])revent  the 
return  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  did  not  at  least 
profess  to  be  republican ;  ^  but  it  was  at  once 
found  that  even  among  the  republicans  there  were 
two  distinct  parties.  The  conservative  party  em- 
braced all  who  at  heart  were  royalists^  and  all 
who,  though  nominally  republican,  favored  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  ap]>roMcliinL2;  a  constitutional 
monai'chy.  They  su|>ported  the  Pi-ovisional  Gov- 
ernment, not  because  they  thought  it  the  best  gov- 
ernment, but  because  they  saw  in  it  the  only  bar- 
rier between  the  counti'y  and  the  coiniiiunists  of 
Pai'is.  The  democi'atic  party,  on  the  contrary, 
favored  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures.  Its 
members  were  ready  to  support  any  action  which 

*  Lanuuctiae,  however,  sajs  that  in  leality  it  was  nonrT'puXtUoain 
€U  pen  r^pu6UeaSn,^—'lL  406u 
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Louis  Blanc  or  Albert  might  propose.  Generally 
speaking,  the  radicals  were  elected  by  the  large 

c*iti(\s,  the  conservatives  ])y  the  })rovinces. 

As  soon  as  the  Assembly  convened^  the  Social- 
ists and  Conunonists  became  sensible  that  it  would 
by  no  means  ^courage  their  designs.  A  conspir- 
acy was  accordingly  at  once  formed  to  overthrow 
it.  Such  a  policy  had  already  been  for(^shadowed 
before  the  election,  for  the  BtMetin  du  Itepublie 
had  openly  announced  the  "  determination  of  the 
people  of  the  baiiicades  to  annul  the  decision  of 
a  false  national  I'epresentation,  if  the  returns  did 
not  secure  the  triumph  of  Socialism." 

And  the  Socialists  were  as  good  as  their  ^vord. 
Before  the  Assembly  had  been  two  weeks  in  ses- 
sion, a  petition,  couched  in  most  imperative  terms, 
was  presented  by  a  crowd  of  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  The  ohject  of  the  i)etition 
was  nothing  short  of  a  declaiation  of  war  against 
Germany. 

The  Assembly  hesitated ;  and  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  France  was  in  no  condition  to 
war  against  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  declaration  would  be  in  roost  positive 
contradiction  of  tlie  foreign  policy  ^\  liicll  the  Pro- 
visional Government  had  promulgated.*  In  the 
the  second  place,  it  was  evident  that  a  petition 

•  The  Socialifits  clamoml  for  a  declaration  of  war,  in  the  interests 
of  Poland  and  in  the  interests  of  rei>ubliciiuism  in  (k  ruiany  ;  whereas 
Lamartilke  in  his  fizst  mcflscgo  bad  very  pointedly  taken  the  ground  of 
lum-iiiteEfeienoe  in  tbe  Booial  afflnia  of  all  foreign  powexs.  It  li  evl- 
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presented  by  one  liundred  thousand  men  in  j)erson 
was  not  merely  a  petition,  but,  as  Lamartine  de- 
clared, a  menace.  To  grant  the  object  of  the  peti- 
tion wa3  to  involve  the  nation  in  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable danger,  and  at  the  same  time  to  surrender 
its  iron  power  to  a  street  mob.  To  refuse  it,  was 
to  incur  the  risk  of  destruction.  The  Assembly 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  as  was  unquesti()iia])ly 
its  duty.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  protect  it 
by  a  few  regiments  of  the  guards,  but  it  was  use- 
less. The  crowd  ^\nthout  opposition  burst  into  the 
Hall  of  the  Assem])ly. 

^^I  demand,"  exclaimed  Barb^s,  their  leader, 
'Hhat  a  forced  tax  of  9^  ihmtsaml million  francshe 
laid  upon  the  rich,  and  that  wlioever  gives  orders 
to  beat  the  rap])el  [to  call  out  the  National  (inardj 
should  be  declared  a  traitor  to  the  country." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Barbes,"  cried  one  of  his  as- 
sociates ;  "  what  we  want  is  two  hours  of  pillage." 

Then  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  insurgents 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades  to 
the  tribune,  wliere  lie  cried  out, — 

"In  the  name  of  the  ])eoi)le,  whose  voice  the 
Assembly  has  refused  to  hear,  I  declare  the  Assem- 
bly dissolved." 

Th(?  |)resident  was  dragged  from  his  seat,  and  in 
utter  dismay  the  Assembly  abandoned  the  Hall.'^ 

deut  that  a  tleclaration  of  war  at  this  tiiuc  would  iu)t  only  liave  been 
an  abandonment  of  the  principle  adopted,  but  would  have  been  a  virtn^J 
inTiiation  to  forei^  powers  to  intei£eie  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
France. 

*  Lamartine,  toL  11.  p,  425.  Jnnwiin  WiMgue  pour  1848,  p.  187* 
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Having  thus  dispersed  the  Assembly,  the  mob 
proceeded,  iu  the  customary  fashion  of  Parisiau 
mobs^  to  elect  a  new  Provisional  Government. 
Bai^b&s  was  placed  at  its  head ;  Louis  Blanc,  Ledra 
Rollin,  Blanc [ui,  and  Legrange  we're  among  its 
members.  The  new  governmeut,  arranged  in  the 
coui-se  of  a  few  minutes,  set  out  for  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  where  a  formal  installation  took  place.  Its 
rule,  h(nv  ever,  was  ljut  momentary.  The  National 
Guard,  true  to  its  allegiance  to  Lamartine,  had  re- 
sponded promptly  to  his  call.  A  few  regiments  ar- 
rived in  time  even  to  cliase  the  last  of  the  niol)  out 
through  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Legislative 
Hall ;  others  advanced  upon  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
Preparations  for  a  desperate  resistance  were  made, 
l)ut  when  the  inmates  of  the;  l)uilding  saw  that  the 
Guai'ds  were  planting  artilleiy  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  breaching  the  walls  before  an  assault 
should  be  made,  their  courage  gave  way.  Seventy- 
two  prisoners  ^vel  e  taken ;  the  rest  escaped  fiom 
the  building  and  fled.* 

It  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  government 
had  gained  a  triumph.    It  had  indeed  citished  the 

*  The  wonderful  powers  of  Lamartine  as  u  descriptive  writer  cro 
nowlior<!  better  fihown  thau  iu  his  account  of  this  insurrection.  I  think 
no  one  can  read  the  pajfcs  which  he  devotes  to  these  events  (vol.  II. 
pp.  440-45o)  without  couiprehcudhi;^  the  source  of  his  i)ower  over  a 
Parisian  multitude.  Whenever  a  raob  heard  Lamartine  it  wao  subdued. 
I  doubt  if  oqy  modern  oiator  has  nndexstood  so  pecfectiy  the  art  of 
pleasing-.  He  saya  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  his 
hone  walked  no  longer;  it  was  lifted  up  and  carried  aa  far  as  the  conrt 
of  the  palace.**  And  jet^  hot  a  few  horns  before,  the  same  mob  had 
ahovted,  ^^AnrnJ^ delafyre;  most  a Lamabtikb I ** 
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insnrrection  and  thrown  some  of  its  leaders  into 

prison ;  but  on  the  otlier  liand,  the  mob  liad  suc- 
ceeded in  dispersing  the  Assembly  and  in  giving 
new  evidence  of  its  enormous  power.  It  became 
gradnally  but  surely  apparent,  as  these  insurrec- 
tions one  after  another  sprang  up  to  defy  the  gov- 
ernment, that^  before  there  could  be  permanent 
peace,  the  power  of  the  socialists  and  communists 
must  be  thoroughly  broken.  Their  doctrines  were 
in  violent  antagonism  against  those  of  the  nation, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  certain  that  they 
could  only  be  8U])pres8ed  by  force  of  arms. 

The  elections  which  took  place  in  June  showed 
very  clearly  that  the  insurrections  in  Paris  had  not 
been  without  their  efEect  on  the  countiy  at  large. 
It  was  now  far  more  evident  than  it  had  formerly 
l>een,  that  the  nation  had  no  real  sympathy  with 
the  Bevolution.  The  cry  for  new  men,  which  in 
March  had  been  so  potent,  was  no  longer  of  any 
considerable  influence.  The  former  rejMignance  to 
the  statesmen  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  had 
been  swept  away  l)y  the  rashness  of  Parisian  poli- 
tics ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  tlie  ovei-tlirow  of 
monarchy,  some  of  the  best  political  talent  of  the 
nation  was  called  f oii^h  from  its  seclusion.  Thiers, 
Changamier,  Hugo,  Dupin,  M0I6,  Bugeaud,  and 
Fould  were  found  to  have  l^een  elected  from  the 
provinces,  while  the  chiefs  of  socialism,  Caussidiere, 
Proudhon,  Lei'oux,  and  Legrange,  were  returned 
froiii  tlic  city.  It  was  evident  that  the  opposing 
sympathies  of  city  and  country  wuie  becoming 
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more  and  more  intense,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
very  wisest  statesmanship  conld  prevent  a  terri- 
ble struggle  between  the  nation  and  the  metrop- 
olis. 

Even  before  the  new  members  took  their  seats, 

the  aL-xniiinij^  stat(^  of  the  liiiaiices  beiraii  to  attract 
universal  attention.  Tlie  bitter  truth  began  to  be 
realizedy-that  the  efEect  of  the  B^volution  had  been 
not  only  to  increase  the  expenditures  enormously, 
but  also  in  almost  tlie  same  degree  t(^  diminish  the 
revenues.  Less  than  three  niontbs  had  elapsed 
since  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  had  opened  extraordinary 
credits  to  the  amount  of  206,18^5,085  francs;  it 
had  cut  down  woods  to  the  extent  of  25,000,000 
francs;  it  had  sold  lands  belonging  to  the  state 
and  the  crown  to  tlie  extent  of  200,0()0,()00  francs; 
it  had  borrowed  of  the  Bank  of  France  245,000,000 
francs,  and  now,  on  the  first  of  June,  the  Minister  * 
of  Finance  found  it  necessary  to  negotiate  a  fresh 
loan  of  150,000,000.* 

It  was  with  this  disheartening  array  of  figures 
before  its  eyes  that  the  Assembly  containing  the 
new^  members  came  toijether.  An  investi<jation  re- 
vealed  the  fact  that  tliis  most  disastrous  state  of 
the  finances  was  owing  chiefly  to  three  causes:  de- 
ran  ^cement  of  the  national  industries  and  conse- 
quent  decline  of  i*eveuues,  tlui  ir^'cat  increase  of  the 
army,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Work- 
shops.   The  army,  which  had  been  increased  from 

^  AMnmkn  mvUnique,  1848,  pp.  212,  2ia 
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about  300,000  to  more  than  500,000,  could  not^  it 
was  thought,  be  safely  dimimBhed.* 

The  industries  of  the  natiou  were,  of  course,  not 
subject  to  immediate  legislative  control.  The  only 
pointy  therefore,  at  which  I'etrenchment  was  prac- 
ticable, was  the  very  point  which  it  would  be  most 
dangerous  to  touch.  The  enormous  difficulty  of 
the  situation  is  seen,  when  the  single  fact  is  men- 
tion that  at  the  national  workshops  118,300  men 
were  receiving  wages,  while  not  more  than  2,000 
were  employed  in  any  species  of  work  whatever, 
the  remainder  not  only  being  paid  for  doing  noth- 
ing, but  holding  themselves  in  readiness  at  the  call 
of  the  clubs  to  overawe  or  overwhelm  the  gov- 
ernment.t 

No  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  workshops 

was  actually  brought  forward,  and  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  such  a 
movement  in  mind.  Various  propositions  looking 
to  a  more  profitable  employment  of  the  men  were 
advanced.  Some  desired  that  they  should  Ije  ])nt 
to  work  on  the  railroads:  others  proposed  that 
they  should  be  distributed  over  the  country  and 
employed  as  thei-e  might  be  opportunity.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  Victor  Hugo  ]>rc)j)usiHl 
boldly  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  lie  made 
no  motion,  but  he  expi*essed  the  evident  sense  of  a 

*  The  array  was  ordered  by  one  of  the  lirst  decrees  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government,  to  bo  raised  from  370,000  men  to  580,000;  and 
580,000  were  actually  enrolled.— ^7Uiifa«r0  Bkt»rique,  1848,  p.  123. 

f  On  the  dOth  of  June,  Leon  Famoher,  ohaixman  of  a  oommittee  to 
which  an  inveetigation  had  been  entrnated,  reported  that  120,000  work- 
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majority  of  tlie  Assembly  wJien  he  used  these 
words: 

'^Tlie  Ateliers  Natlonmix  were  necessary  when 
fii'st  establiijlu'd  ;  l>ut  it  is  uow  high  time  to  rem- 
edy an  evil,  of  which  the  least  inconvenience  is  to 
squander  needlessly  the  resources  of  the  republic 
What  have  they  prtxluced  in  the  course  of  fonr 
months^  Nothing.  They  have  deprived  the 
hardy  sons  of  toil  of  employment,  given  them  a 
distaste  for  labor,  and  demoralized  them  to  snch 
a  degree,  that  they  are  no  h)ngtir  ashamed  to  beg* 
on  the  streets.  The  monai'chy  liad  its  idlers,  the 
Bepublic  has  its  vagabonds.  God  forbid  that  the 
enemies  of  the  country  shouhl  succeed  in  convert- 
ing  Parisian  workmen,  formerly  so  vii'tuous,  into 
lazza/roni  or  pretorians.  When  Paris  is  in  agony, 
London  rejoices;  its  power,  riches,  and  prepon- 
deiance  have  ti'ipled  since  our  disturbances  com- 
menced." * 

Such  utterances  as  this,  heard  in  the  Assembly 

with  evident  sym])athy,  liad  a  definite  meaning 
for  the  clubs  and  the  workmen.  They  waited  for 
nothing  mora  Brigades  of  workmen  that  had 
been  sent  out,  returned  to  Paris  contrary  to  orders. 
An  insurrectionary  organization,  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  the  bi  igades  and  companies  of  the 
workshops,  was  rapidly  completed.   Every  leader 

men  were  daily  paid  by  the  Government,  and  that  50,000  more  were 
demanding  to  be  admitted  to  the  workshops. — Annu4»re  MuUni^ue, 
1848,  p.  217. 

♦  Moiiiteury  June  Slst,  quoted  by  Alison,  voL  VIII.  p.  <K)0. 
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had  his  post  assigned  him.  The  orators  of  the 
clubs  harangued  without  intermission.    As  early 

as  the  23(1  of  June,  only  a  few  days  after  the 
speech  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  erection  of  barricades 
was  commenced,  and  the  work  proceeded  with  a 

system  and  a  rapidity  that  revealed  the  most 
thorough  organization  and  the  mo^t  determined 
spirit 

Meanwhile  the  government  was  not  idle.  Lam- 

artine  fully  comprehended  the  magnitude  of  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  confi'ont.  The  mili- 
tary command  was  entrusted  to  General  Cavaig- 
nac,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  organizing  for  a 
most  formidable  conflict.  "  T)o  not  deceive  your- 
selveSi"  said  Lamartine  to  those  who  viewed  the 
insurrection  as  a  mere  riot ;  it  is  not  a  riot  that 
we  have  to  suj)press :  we  have  to  fight  a  battle ;  ' 
and  not  one  battle  only,  but  to  go  through  a  cam- 
paign against  these  formidable  factions."  * 

In  accordance  with  this  understanding  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  insurrection,  the  government 
called  in  the  troops  from  Lille,  Metz,  and  Bouen, 
as  well  as  from  the  nearer  points  of  Versailles 
and  Orleans.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  th(i  re- 
volt had  become  so  formidable,  that  the  Assembly 
saw  no  way  of  meeting  it  but  by  conferring  abso- 
lute power  on  a  dictatoi-.  General  Cavaignac  was 
appointed,  and  within  two  houi's  after  the  action 
was  known,  twenty  thousand  men  enrolled  them- 
selves as  volunteers  to  aid  the  National  Guard. 

*  Lamftrtine,  vol.  II.  p.  478. 
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As  we  have  already  liad  occasion  to  observe, 
France  had  been  growing  more  and  more  impa- 
tient over  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  capital. 

Notbiiiir  l)iit  such  an  insiii'reetion,  and  sucli  atroci- 
ties  as  those  of  Jane,  was  necessary  to  eonipJete 
the  opposition  of  the  nation  to  the  revolutionary 
regime.  It  became  rapidly  more  and  more  appar- 
ent that  when  the  nation  should  set  aside  the  Pro- 
visional Government)  it  would  be  to  inaugurate  a 
strong  central  power, — one  that  would  be  able  to 
keep  the  elements  of  turbulence  in  clieck  ;  one,  in 
short,  that  would  have  the  characteristics  of  mon- 
archy in  substance,  if  not,  indeed,  in  form.  As 
after  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  people  sought  refuge 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII.,  a  constitu- 
tion which  conferred  greater  powers  on  the  execu- 
tive than  those  exercised  at  the  present  day  by 
any  monarch  west  of  Bussia  and  Turkey,  so, 
after  the  insurrection  in  June,  it  was  suHiciently 
apparent  to  the  majority  of  the  legislators  of  the 
land,  that  nothing  short  of  a  strong  central  power 
would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  to  the  nation  that 
tranquillity  of  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  in  such  imperative  need.  If  the  Revolution 
had  nothing  better  for  the  nation  than  the  series 
of  insuri'ections  that  liad  followed  close  u])on  one 
another  in  all  j)arts  of  the  countiy  since  the  abdi- 
cation of  Louis  Philippe,  if  its  promises  of  relief 
found  no  better  fulfilment  than  taxation  inci-eased 
by  forty-one  per  cent.,  and  the  prospect,  even  un- 
der this  increase,  of  an  annual  deficit  of  three  or 
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four  hundred  millions ; — if  sucli  were  the  benefits 
to  be  afforded  by  the  revolutioniBts,  erurely  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  nation  determined  to  assert  its 
authority,  and  to  take  its  affairs  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  few  thousands  who  at  Paris  had  brought 
about  ail  these  evils.  In  this  state  of  pablic  opin- 
ion it  was  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  proper  ex- 
planation of  the  events  that  ensued.  "  What  is  the 
cause/'  demanded  Odillon  Barrot^  of  the  imiver^ 
sal  uneasiness  and  perturbation  which  previdl,  and 
the  general  feeling  in  favor  of  a  dictatorship  ? " 
"  It  rests,"  answered  he,  "  on  the  opinion,  coming 
now  to  be  universally  admitted,  that  democracy 
cannot  r^nlate  or  moderate  itself."  * 

The  conviction  to  which  Barrot  referred  found 
its  expression  in  the  constitution  adopted  in  Sep- 
tember. If  there  had  been  any  way  of  returning 
directly  to  monarcliy,  Avithout  placing  the  nation 
in  a  ridiculous  position  before  the  world,  such  a 
way  would  perhaps  have  been  adopted.  But  such 
a  way  could  not  be  found ;  there  was,  therefore, 
no  more  legitiuuitc  method  in  which  to  express  the 
political  ideas  of  the  people,  than  to  retain  the 
form  of  a  republic  and  to  give  to  it  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  monarchy.  I  think  no  one  can 
read  studiously  the  Constitution  of  1848  without 
seeing  that  it  was  not  the  constitution  of  a  repub- 
lic, but  that  it  embodied  all  the  most  essential 
characteristics  of  royalty.   If  it  limited  the  ordi- 

«  BuiDt^  BfiMdh  ef  Bespi,  S7«A,  Anmudre  mtloHgue,  1848,  819- 
814 
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nary  functions  of  the  executive  somewhat  more 
than  the  Constitatioii  of  the  year  VIIL  had  done, 
it  opened  the  way  for  every  manner  of  nsnrpation, 
by  authorizing  an  appeal  to  the  people  by  means 
of  iike  pUbiacite* 

The  same  general  causes  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  4th  of  Xoveiiilx  i*, 
led  to  the  election  of  Louis  ^  apoleou  to  the  olhce 
of  President.  As  a  candidate,  he  possessed  a 
double  advantage  over  all  his  opponents.  He  bore 
a  name  that  was  lield  in  enthusiastic  reverence  in 
every  household  in  France,  and  he  represented  the 
idea  of  stability  and  firmness  of  rula  It  was 
doubtless  for  liis  advantage  that  he  had  kept  aloof 
from  all  parties  dunng  the  revolution,  for  in  so 
doing  he  gave  offence  to  none.   When,  therefore^ 

*  If  any  one  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  position  here  assnmed,  I 
would  commend  to  his  attention  the  analysis  of  §^43-70  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  ^ven  l)y  Kaiser  in  liis  Fraiizdnische  Vcrfax,sufirisff,  scI/iWife  voti 
1789-1852.  The  chapter  which  ho  entitles  Die  rdlzitlu  ndc  Oordlt  in, 
den  Hdnden  dues  Eiirz^lncn^  although  it  was  written,  as  the  author  af- 
firms, before  the  Coup  iV^ltat  of  December  2d,  clearly  pointed  out  the 
manner  in  wbudi  the  pfeaident  waa  likely  to  laiae  himself  to  the  impe- 
rial throne,  tn.  the  condnding  chapter  of  the  work,  the  author  pre- 
faces what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  with  these  words:  "  So  ilber- 
jaaohend  fOx  Yiele  der  Staatastraich  vmn  Stoi  December  auch  geweaen 
ist,  so  natiirlich  musste  cin  cntsoheidender  Wendopunkt  irgend  einer 
Art  denen  nothwcndig  erscheineu,  welche  die  Franz  isische  Verfassung' 
von  1848  und  die  darauf  folj^ende  Gcsctzpj'obuns;  nfihcr  bctt  achtoten." 
S.  683.  The  end  was  even  i)rcdicted  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly. 
*'  If,"  said  Barrot,  "  the  Asseinbl}'  now  votes  one  chamber  with  a  de- 
pendent executive,  it  will  rcHtorc  the  Convention  in  all  its  ommipo- 
tence ;  for  the  executive  power,  which  the  Convention  creates,  must 
eitiMir  yield  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Convention,  or  it 
must  Itself  be  d€tbN)yed.~Speedh  of  Sept.  STIb,  Ann,  JBStL^  1848,  p. 
818. 
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the  contest  came  to  l)e  between  Cavaiunac  and 
Bonaparte,  it  is  plain  to  see  why  the  nation  de- 
clared itself  in  favor  of  the  Napoleonic  regime. 
The  cause  of  his  overwhelminii;  majority  was  not  so 
mucli  that  the  people  had  au  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  man,  as  that  they 
found  (or  thought  they  found)  in  his  name  and 
promis(;s  the  fairest  prospects  of  stability  and 
good  order. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  tilie 
words  of  no  one  are  entitled  to  more  weii^ht  than 
those  of  De  Tocq^ueville.  lie  predicted  its  occur- 
rence in  a  speech  which  has  since  attained  a  world- 
wide celebrity ;  and  he  commented  upon  the  events 
A\  liich  followed  it  \\\X\\  a  wisdom  and  a  disci'hnina- 
tion  that  can  hai*dly  fail  to  excite  tlie  admiration, 
if  not  the  assent^  of  every  reader.  Though  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  historians  of  the  period  Iiave  failed 
utterly  to  detect  the  true?  relation  of  the  events 
•  narrated,  De  Tocqueville,  from  the  fii'st,  saw  the 
direction  in  which  affairs  were  tending,  as  well  as 
the  causes  of  their  tendency.  On  the  27th  of  Yeh- 
ruary,  1849,  he  recorded  his  convictions  in  a  letter 
to  the  English  historian,  Grote.  If  the  date  of 
this  letter  be  observed,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
written  a  little  more  than  two  months  after  the 
election  of  President  Bonaparte — nearly  three  years 
before  monarchy  was  re-established.  A  part  of 
the  letter  I  liave  already  «|U()t(>d  for  another  ])nr- 
pose,  but  it  is  so  important  that  I  shall  venture  to 
repeat  it.    The  declarations  which  the  author 
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makes,  in  the  first  sentences  of  the  quotation,  af- 
ford a  complete  explanation  of  what  to  many  lias 
beon  a  mystery— of  the  willingness  with  which  the 
couj)  (Fetaf  and  the  Empii-e  were  accepted. 

"To  those,'  he  writes,  "who  are  on  the  spot, 
and  who  have  watched  the  inevitable  progress  of 
events,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  natural. 
The  nation  did  not  wish  for  a  revohition.  Still 
less  did  it  desire  a  republic ;  for  though  in  France 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  attachment  for  any  par- 
ticular dynasty,  the  opinion  that  monarchy  is  a 
necessary  institution  is  almost  universal.  France 
then  wished  neither  for  a  revolution  nor  a  rei)u]i- 
lic.  That  she  has  allowed  both  to  be  inflicted 
uj)on  lier,  proceeds  from  two  causes  :  from  tlie  fact 
that  Paris,  having  become,  during  the  last  fifty 
yeai^s,  the  first  manufacturing  town  in  the  countiy, 
was  able,  on  a  given  day,  to  furnish  the  republi- 
can party  witli  an  army  of  artisans;  and,  secondly, 
from  another  fact,  which  is  the  offspring  of  cen- 
tralization— ^that  Paris,  no  matter  who  speaks  in 
her  name,  dictates  to  the  rest  of  France.  These 
two  facts,  taken  together,  explain  the  catastrophe 
of  February,  1848. 

"The  whole  of  this  last  year  has  been  one  long 
and  painful  effort,  on  the  ])art  of  the  nation,  to  re- 
cover its  equilibrium,  and  to  retake,  l)y  the  piicific 
and  legal  means  that  universal  sufErage  has  con- 
ferred upon  it,  all  the  benefits  of  which  it  was 
robbed  by  the  sni])rise  of  February.  iHnch  has 
been  said  about  the  versatility  of  the  French. 
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They  are  versatile,  no  doubt;  but,  in  my  o])inion, 
they  uever  were  less  so  than  duriDg  the  past  yeai*. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  their  conduct  has  been  sin- 
gularly  consistent.  Last  March  they  rose  uj^  as 
one  man  to  attend  the  elections,  and,  in  spite  of 
much  intimidation,  they  elected  an  Assembly  which, 
thougli  favorable  to  a  republic,  was  thoroughly 
anti-anarcliical  and  anti-revolutionary.  Tn  June 
they  armed  and  rushed  to  Paris,  to  prevent  another 
revolution,  even  more  frightful  than  the  fii'st.  Fi- 
nally, in  Decern] )er,  they  designated  their  ruler  })y  a 
name,  if  not  mouarcliical,  at  leu^t  significant  of  a 
strong  and  regular  mode  of  government  I,  for  my 
part,  decj)ly  regret  this  last  act,  which  seemed  tome 
to  go  too  far.  I  did  not  join  in  it.  I  refused  to  re- 
tain my  diplomatic  appointment  to  Bi  iissels.  But 
I  must  confess  that  the  conduct  of  the  nation  on 
the  10th  of  December  was  not  inconsistent.  It 
acted  under  excitement,  but  in  the  same  spiiit 
which  governed  its  actions  in  Mai*ch  and  in  June, 
and  even  in  the  petty  details  of  every  day.  And 
now  what  will  happen  1  It  would  be  madness  to 
attempt-  to  predict 

Whatever  it  may  be,  we  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
placed in  the  position  we  were  in  before  February. 
Many  think  that  we  shall  be.  But  they  are  fools. 
They  think  that  by  tearing  out  a  page  of  history, 
they  will  be  able  to  take  it  up  where  they  left  off. 
I  do  not  believe  a  woni  of  it.  The  Revolution  lias 
left,  in  many  directions,  scars  which  will  uever  be 
effaced."  * 

^  *  De  Tooquevillo,  Memoin  and  Mmains^  rcH  II,  p.  05. 
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From  what  has  been  shown,  I  think  it  mast  ap- 
pear that  the  <  4>i  ortunities  presenting  themselves 

to  Louis  Napoleon  were  praetic.-ally  unlimited. 
The  instructions  of  Macbiavelli  were  that  "A 
prince  who  is  wise  and  prudent  cannot  keep,  and 
ought  not  to  keep,  his  word,  when  the  keeping  of 
it  is  to  liis  disadvantage,  and  the  causes  for  which 
lie  promised  are  removed."  * 

The  ethics  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  ethics 
which  Machia^elli  thus  recomraended.  He  took 
the  oath  of  office  wlien  it  was  re(juired  of  him  ;  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  break  that  oath  when  he  found 
"the  keeping  of  it  was  to  his  disadvantage."  The 
CO  ftp  (THat  of  DecemlxM-  2d  was  certainly  an  act 
of  atrocious  perhdy ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  an  act  for  which  the 
nation  itself  was  lai^ely  responsibla  It  was  made 
possible  Huhjecti/H'hj  by  the  unscrupulous  spirit  of 
the  President — ohjectivelt/  hy  the  traditions  of  the 
past  and  the  sympathies  of  the  present 

"  How  sad  it  is,"  exclaims  De  Tocqueville,  "  that, 
all  the  world  over,  governments  are  just  as  rascally 
as  nations  will  allow  them  to  be ! "  f 

•  "  Non  pio  pcrtanto  im  Sig^ore  prudente,  debbe  asservare  lu  fi  de, 
qoundo  tale  osservanzia  gli  tami  oontro,  e  olie  sono  spcnte  Ic  cagioni 
chelafeoeno  promottace.'*— JfoeUsv^Qf  U  Principe,  Chap.  XVm. 

^Mmobn  and  EmainSy  yoL  U.  p.  199. 
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Sobwaxz  wimmelten  da  in  grauaem  Qemischy 

Zu  BcheuBBlichen  Klumpen  geballt^ 

Der  stachliche  Roche,  der  Klippenfisch, 

Des  Hummers  griiuUohe  Ungestalt, 

XJnd  drauend  wies  mir  die  griuiniigon  Ziihne 

Der  entsetzliche  Hai,  des  Meeres  llyiiue. — Scuiller. 

II  est  trop  dair  qui'ici  le  plebiscite,  I'appel  au  peuple, 
rmvitatioii  i  voter  sor  la  fonne  da  goaverenme&t  n'  est  qu'  un 
toor  de  passe-passe,  one  pore  duperie. — ^Iaihb,  Du^  Suffroffe 
Ukivendf  p.  23. 
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TTITITEBSAL  SUFFRAGE  Uia>EB  NAPOLEON  THE  THIBD. 

UPON  no  other  feature  of  the  government  of 
Na])ule()n  TIT.  iias  so  great  stress  been  laid 
by  his  apologists  and  supporters  is  upon  that  of 
univeraal  suffrage.  The  position  has  often  been 
ta^en,  that,  whatever  charges  may  l)e  ])referred  and 
sustained  against  tlie  Second  Empire,  the  fact  is 
undeniable  that  the  Emperor  i*eceived  the  hearty 
support  of  the  ]>eople, — of  the  people,  too,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  universal  suli'rage.  Many  even  wlio 
themselves  have  no  words  of  favor  for  some  of  the 
features  of  that  government^  claim  that  it  was  en- 
titled to  support  on  tlu^  very  j>rinciples  of  repub- 
licanism itself,  inasmuch  as  the  result  of  repeated 
elections  showed  that  it  was  the  government  which 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  desired.  In  the 
15<?1it  of  such  recent  authorities  as  have  come  to 
us,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  correctness  of 
the  claims  thus  advanced.  Let  us,  therefore,  first 
inquire  into  the  views  of  Napoleon  concerning  the 
political  rights  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
then  try  to  ascertain  how  far  these  views  were 
carried  out  when  he  came  into  actual  power. 

Durinfr  those  tui-1>uU*nt  years  wiiich  intervened 
between  the  fievolutiou  of  18«i0  and  the  coup  (Tiiat 
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of  1851,  Louis  Napoleon  took  care  that  the  people 
of  France  should  not  be  ignorant  of  his  political 

opinions.  Scarcely  was  Louis  Philippe  seated  on 
his  throne  when  the  publication  of  the  "  Political 
Beveries,"  embodying  Napoleon's  Ideas  of  a 
Constitution,"  made  the  nation  fully  aware  that 
Napoleouisiu  hail  still  a  living  representative,  and 
that  this  representative  entertained  definite  and 
positive  ideas  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
France  should  l)e  governed.  One  who,  at  the 
present  day,  looks  over  that  pamphlet,  is  sui'prised 
that  it  left  no  more  permanent  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  French  people.  And  yet  we 
cannot  hel[)  rejecting  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
liepublic,  ^^  li(  n  the  people  needed  to  know  what 
Napoleon  had  wiitten,  there  was  no  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  consequently  no  revelation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  thoughts  and  purposes  that  the 
president  was  entertaining.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  people  had,  from  the  first, 
abundant  reason  to  anticipate  the  ultimate  estab- 
ment  of  an  empii'e ;  for,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  means  by  which  the  imperial  throne  was 
,  set  up,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fcuit  of  its  es- 
tablishment was  entirely  consistent  with  the  views 
which,  fi'om  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career, 
Napoleon  had  advocated.  In  his  first  sketch  of  a 
constitution,  published  as  early  as  1832,  tlie  whole 
scheme  of  his  government  was  foreshadowed.* 

*  This  essay  rerainda  one  of  the  F(»/prr  de  Btaucaire  written  by  Na- 
potoon  J.  while  he  was  yet  a  student  at  the  Military  Academy.  Both 
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It  may  seem  at  first  thought  the  most  singa- 
lar  characteristic  6f  the  Revolution  of  1848,  that 

the  people  who  hud  at  least  interposed  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  overthrow  of  monarchy,  were  now 
anxious  to  entinist  the  destinies  of  the  republic  to 
the  hands  of  one  who  Avas  so  pronounced  an  ini- 
periiilist.    But  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  not 
difficult   I  have  already  shown,  by  reference  to 
numerous  authorities,  that  the  piople  wei'e  by  no 
means  repul)licau  in  their  sympathies.    The  Rev- 
olution had  enormously  increased  their  burdens, 
without  bringing  them  any  advantage  whatever. 
The  countiy  w  as  in  prrju'tual  turmoil ;  and  of  all 
things,  that  which  the  masses  most  heartily  longed 
for,  was  the  establishment  of  something  like  sta- 
bility and  order.    It  should  be  said,  moreover, 
that  although  the  leaders  of  political  ()j)inion  in 
France  have  been  exceedingly  radical,  the  masses 
of  the  people,  ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  First 
Empire,  have  shown  themselves  to  V)e  eminently 
conservative.    Amid  all  the  revolutions  and  polit- 
ical discords  that  have  distracted  the  country,  one 
feeling  has  been  dominant  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peasantry,  one  ambition  has  inspired  them,  one 
impulse  has  ilirected  them.    Whatever  innovation 
has  bsen  forced  upon  the  country,  they  have  ac* 
cepted  it  willingly,  ])rovided  it  lias  brought,  or 
even  promised  to  bring,  security  to  their  possessions 

«C  these  pvodnotiodis,  though  inhexently  veiy  unHke  each  other, 
■hetohed  out  with  ooneidenble  aooarai^  the  oomaoB  irtdeh  ttiek 
•nthozf  were  in  the  futaxe  xeepectlTely  to  pnxBoe. 
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aud  their  earnings.  This  fact  was  the  supreme 
element  of  strength  in  the  cause  of  Napoleon  IIL 
He  early  discovered  it,  and  he  kept  it  constantly 
in  view.  Of  all  the  Na])oleouic  family,  as  Delord 
assures  us,  this  nephew  of  the  iirst  Emperor  alone 
had  faith  in  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty ;  and 
this  faith,  it  niiirht  be  added,  was  fouiKhHl  on  a 
thorougli  understanding  of  the  desires  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people. 
Inspired  by  this  imderstanding  of  the  peasantry, 
and  encouraged  by  this  confidence  in  the  future 
destiny  of  his  family,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  course  to  pursue.  It  was  only  nec- 
essary tliat  he  slioukl  keep  himoelf  and  liis  political 
doctrines  before  the  i)eople ;  the  time  would 
evidently  come  when  both  he  and  his  theories,  if 
acceptable  to  the  nation,  would  be  called  into 
action.  He  took  good  care  that  the  necessary  con- 
ditions should  be  fulhlled. 

In  the  early  political  essays  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
two  dominant  ideas  prevail:  the  first,  that  the 
people  are  the  supreme  authority  in  tluj  nation ; 
the  second,  that  the  reins  of  government  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  an  emperor.  Beginning  with  the 
saying  of  Montesfpiieu,  that  "the  people,  in  whom 
is  the  sovereign  power,  ought  to  do  by  itself  all 
that  it  can,"  he  proceeds  to  show  how  the  will  of 
the  people  lias  been  stifled,  and  how  the  welfare 
of  tlie  nation  (l(^])cnds  u])()n  its  being  set  free.  All 
political  power,  he  argues,  must  emanate  from  the 

*  Esprit  da  Lok,  lib.  IL  chap.  2, 
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people,  and  yet,  to  prevent  its  abuse,  it  must  be 
under  the  constant  guidance  of  a  conti*olling  hand. 
There  are  two  things  to  be  dreaded  in  France:  ab- 
solute power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reign  of 
terror,  on  the  other.  Under  tlie  name  of  Napo- 
leon there  is  no  occasion  to  dread  the  latter :  under 
the  shadow  of  a  republic  there  can  ])e  no  a})pre- 
hensiou  of  the  former.  What  France  needs,  then, 
is  a  form  of  government  in  which  the  whole  peo- 
ple, without  distinction,  should  take  part  in  the 
election  of  representatives  of  the  nation.  The 
"  masses,  which  can  never  be  corrupted,  and  which 
can  never  flatter  nor  dissemble,  must  be  made  the 
constant  source  from  which  all  power  should  ema- 
nate." "From  the  opinions  which  I  advance,"  he 
says,  "it  will  be  seen  that  my  principles  are  en- 
tirely republican."  *  "  If,  in  my  scheme  of  a  con- 
stitution," he  continues,  "  I  give  preference  to  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  it  is  l)ecause  I 
consider  that  such  a  government  would  be  best 
adapted  to  France ;  because  it  would  give  greater 
guarantees  of  tranquillity,  greater  strength,  and 
greater  liberty  than  any  other."  Again  he  says : 
"At  the  accession  of  each  new  emperor,  the  sanc- 
tion of  tlie  people  will  be  required.  If  the 
sanction  is  j  efused,  the  two  chambers  will  pj-opose 
another  sovereign  in  his  place.  As  the  people 
will  not  have  the  right  of  election,  but  only  that 
of  approval,  this  law  will  not  only  jiivvcnt  the 
inconveniences  of  an  elective  monarchy,  which  have 

*       and  Wifrki  of  Louia  Na^pfHem  BtmaparUf  yoL  I.  p.  170. 
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always  been  a  source  of  discussion ;  it  will  also 
be'a  aecuritj  against  political  convoMona"  Then, 

coupled  with  these  privileges  of  the  people,  there 
must  be  the  right  of  ex]>resi;iug  their  thoughts 
and  opinions,  both  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  and  in  every  other  manner;  as  well  as  the 

right  of  peaceaV>ly  assembling,  and  of  the  free 
exercise  of  divine  worship." 

No  one  may  he  accmed^  arrested^  or  iietained 
except  in  the  cases  determined  hy  the  law,  and  ao- 
cordiiuj  to  the  form  premier il>td  by  it.  Every  pro- 
cedure adopted  against  a  man,  except  in  the  cases 
and  according  to  the  forms  which  the  law  pro- 
vides, is  arbitrary  and  tyrannical ;  and  lie  against 
whom  it  is  intended  to  be  execnted  by  means  of 
violence,  has  the  right  to  resist  by  force.''  * 

As  early  then  as  1883  the  people  of  Prance  were 
infornuid  with  considerable  cleai  ness  respecting  the 
political  doctrines  of  Napoleon.  These  theories, 
moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  following  sixteen 
years,  were  often  reiterated,  but  always  without 
iin])ortant  modification.  In  1839,  for  example,  the 
Id(€S  Napolemiiennea  presented  the  same  political 
notions  in  a  more  elaborate  form.  This  somewhat 
pretentious  essay  was  little  more  than  the  body  of 
the  former  one  clad  in  another  and  more  seductive 
costume.  The  profusion  of  ornaments  brought 
from  the  glorious  days  of  the  First  Empire,  and 
]>ara(hMl  in  contrast  witli  tlie  poverty-stricken  de- 
generacy of  these  latter  days,  served  only  to  advo- 

iMd;  VOL  I.  p.  m 
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cate  a  return  to  the  imperial  regimey  and  to  re- 
veal the  good  things  in  store  for  the  people  in  case 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  their  legitimate 
sovereignty. 

Again,  in  1841,  the  author  took  occasion  to  re- 
vive liis  favorite  theme,  and  toelahoi-ate  more  fully 
his  ideas  of  the  true  s[)]iere  of  a  monarch.  Gui- 
zot's  History  of  the  English  Kevolution  had  just 
been  published.  It  had  presented  to  the  public  in 
a  powei'ful  light  the  opinions  of  that  eminent 
statesman  in  r^ard  to  what  should  be  the  position 
of  a  constitutional  sovereign  on  all  mattera  of 
national  policy.  The  view  advocated  V)y  (iuizot 
was  that  which  he  afterwai'd  in  the  service  of 
Louis  Philippe  so  well  exemplified,  namely,  that 
the  monarch  should  be  a  moderator  or  manager  of 
diverse  influences  in  the  state,  rather  than  a  leader 
of  public  opinion.  Nothing  could  be  more  op- 
posed to  the  Napoleonic  idea  of  a  government.  It 
had  been  no  pai*t  of  tlie  first  emperor's  ])olicy  to 
wait  for  an  expression  of  popular  o[)inion  before 
he  took  action ;  it  had  been  his  habit  rather  to  act 
independently  of  that  opinion,  and  to  tnist  to  the 
moral  force  of  the  accomplished  fact  for  its  ratifi- 
cation. The  nephew  was  no  more  inclined  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  people  than  the  uncle  had 
been.  When  therefore  Guizot's  hif?tor\'  a])i)eai  ed, 
it  afforded  the  pjisoner  at  ilam  an  o|)[>ortunity 
which  he  was  in  no  mood  to  neglect.  It  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  keep  himself  before  the 
people,  and  that  the  people  should  entertain  what 
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he  believed  to  be  correct  notions  of  the  proper  re- 
lations of  the  governing  and  the  governed. 

Both  of  these  ends  he  did  something  to  obtain  in 
the  paj^or  referred  to.  Reviewing  tlie  whole 
period  of  the  English  Kevolution,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  material  which  he  conld  press  into 
the  service  of  Nai)()le()nisni.  Giiizot  had  taken  the 
ground  that  the  great  fault  of  the  Stuarts  was 
that  they  never  recognized  the  spirit  of  the  nation; 
in  other  words,  tliey  set  up  for  themselves  an  ideal 
of  royalty  which  \vas  utterly  repugnant  to  tlioso 
aspirations  for  liljerty  that  had  now,  in  England  at 
least,  become  all-pervasive  and  iiTCsistible.  The 
Stuarts,  he  maintained,  should  have  submitted  to 
the  inevitable,  ishould  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  led  in  the  same  manner  as  the  monarchs  of 
£ngland  are  led  at  the  present  time.  Bonaparte, 
however,  arrived  at  a  far  different  conclusion. 
"While  lie  recognized  the  failuie  of  the  Stuarts,  he 
saw  that  they  could  have  succeeded  only  by  adopt- 
ing a  method  very  different  from  that  suggested  by 
Gui/ot.  They  slionld  have  put  themselves,  not  in 
the  train,  but  at  the  head  of  the  ideas  of  tlieir  age. 
It  was  the  part  of  monarchy  to  lead,  not  to  he  led. 
The  Ens^Hsh  Revolution  should  have  resulted  in 
the  esta))lislnnent  of  royalty  upon  a  lirmer  Ijasis, 
not  chieiiy  through  the  efforts  of  the  people  drag- 
ging on  the  monarchs,  but  through  the  exertions  of 
the  monarchs,  supported  and  encouraged  by  the 
peo]>lti.  Ke volutions  conducted  by  a  chief,''  said 
be,   generally  turn  exclusively  to  the  advantage 
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of  the  people ;  for  to  ensure  success,  the  chief  is 
obliged  to  give  himself  up  to  the  Datioual  spirit ; 

and  to  support  himself  lie  must  remain  faithful  to 
the  interests  which  secured  his  triumph ;  while  on 
the  contrary,  revolutions  conducted  by  a  multitude 
often  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  chief  only,  for  the 
reason  tliat  the  people  think  on  the  morrow  of  vic- 
tory that  their  wish  is  accomj)lished,  and  it  is  in 
their  nature  to  discontinue  for  a  long  ]>eriod  all  the 
efforts  which  were  requisite  to  obtain  that  victory." 
It  was  iu  accordance  with  this  general  law,  ai'gued 
Bonaparte,  that  the  Stuai*ts  failed  utterly,  and 
that  William  succeeded.  The  former  made  war 
simply  to  support  their  tottering  ])ower:  the  latter 
solely  to  increase  the  iniiuence  of  England.  The 
Stuarts  ruled  by  means  of  the  crowd,  and  beheld 
only  confusion  around  them ;  William  saw  the  ob- 
ject at  once,  rushed  forward,  and  dre^v^  the  crowd 
after  him."  Finally  the  prince  sums  up  and 
concludes  his  essay  in  this  ad-captandum  man- 
ner: 

"The  history  of  England  calls  loudly  to  mon- 
archs, — 

*'March  at  the  head  op  the  ideas  of  your  age, 

ATsD  IllX.^  TUOSE  IDEAS  WILL  FOLLOW  AIiD  bLPPORT 
YOU. 

"  If  you  habch  behind  them  they  will  dbao 

YOU  OW. 

"If  you  maucu  against  tiii:m  tuey  will  ceu- 

TADILY  OAUSE  YOUB  DOWNFALL."  * 

*  Tht  PoUcy  of  the  J9luaH$:  L^e  and  Warlcs,  roL  1. 1»*  S49. 
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Tliiis  ill  tlie  early  Avriting8  of  Napoleon  III.  we 
£iid  three  dominant  political  ideas.  He  n.aiutains, 
flrat,  that  all  political  power  dwells  in  the  people 
and  eniaiuites  from  the  people;  secondly,  iliat  the 
official  to  be  at  the  Lead  of  the  French  people 
should  be  not  a  president,  but  an  emperor ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  initiative  of  all  political  innova- 
tiou.s  should  1)6  taken,  not  by  the  peoj)le  or  l>y 
their  legislative  representatives,  but  by  the  mon- 
arch. 

Now  in  t]u^<e  tlirec  proposition^^'  taken  con- 
jointly, are  there  nob  embodied  all  the  evils  that 
came  upon  France  during  the  public  career  of  Na- 
poleon III.  ?  They  do  not,  |)ei  lia|)s,  embody  the 
posdbility  of  his  first  aequirinp^  power, — that  de- 
pended in  large  measure  upon  the  character  of  the 
government  already  existing, — but  when  once  the 
power  was  in  his  hands,  did  they  not  open  to  him 
every  possibility  of  usurpation  ? 

It  may  be  answered  that  according  to  his  Idec^ 
of  a  Constitution^^  the  ])eople  were  to  have  the  i-e- 
served  power  of  a  negative  u])on  liis  acts,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  always  to  have  in  their  own 
hands  the  means  of  restraining  him.  This  answer 
is  soniewluit  specious,  and  yet  it  is  fi*aught  with 
sophistry  and  error.  In  e\-ery  nation  ^vhere  the 
government  alone  has  the  right  of  initiative  ac- 
cording to  the  Napoleonic  idea,  the  sole  power  of 
the  people  is  to  choose  whetlua-  to  the  appeal  of 
the  u'overnnumt  for  support  it  will  say  Yes,  or 
whether  it  will  say  No.   All  the  provisions  of  a 
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constitution,  be  that  constitution  ever  so  compli- 
cated or  ever  so  simple,  can,  in  such  a  government, 
do  nothing  more  for  the  nation  than  to  provide  a 
means  whereby  the  people  may  give  a  categorical 
answer  to  such  questions  as  the  emperor  may  see 
fit  to  propound.  Under  circumstances  ideally  fav- 
orable an  honest  expression  of  public  opinion  on  a 
question  so  proposed  might  l)e  secured;  ]>ut  imder 
ordinary  circumstances  sucli  an  expression  would 
always  be  impossible.  A  political  question  might 
be  made  by  the  authorities  to  assume  a  form  that 
would  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  new  choice 
between  two  evils.  In  such  a  case,  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  question  pending,  it  would  almost  in* 
variably  be  decided  in  the  aihrmative,  sim])ly  by 
that  universal  disposition  of  human  nature  that 

"  nuikaB  US  xafher  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Tfaaa  fly  to  others  tiiat  we  know  not  of." 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  such  a  method  of  vot- 
ing may,  for  certain  pui*poses,  be  quite  legitimate 
and  entirely  unobjectionable.  Such  would  gener- 
ally be  the  fact  in  all  cases  where  it  would  be 
equally  easy  to  foresee  the  results  of  a  negative 
and  those  of  an  affirmative  vote.  But  in  a  nation 
where  the  government  alone  has  the  initiative,  the 
]'esult  of  a  negcative  vote  can  never  be  foretold 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In  a  land,  too,  like 
that  of  France,  where  to  a  large  extent  the  peas- 
antry own  their  own  homes,  such  uncertainty  is 
especially  intolerable.  The  consequence  is  that 
whenever  the  French  people  have  been  appealed 
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to  hy  pltlj incite,  they  Lave  not  only  in  every  ease 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  their  majority  has 
amounted  often  almost  to  unanimity.* 

These  facts  were  perfectly  umU  rstood  by  Louis 
Napoleon.  In  hi:3  "Napokonic  Ideas lie  placed 
these  figures  in  array,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  only  thing  which  they  are  capable 
of  showing,  ])iit  iu  order  to  convince  the  pe<)})le  of 
the  extraordinary  popularity  of  his  uncle's  [)olit- 
ical  ideas.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  results  of  the  appeals  that  had  been  made,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  yuppose  that  he  had  not  inter- 
preted their  true  meaning.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  that  the  French  p(  nple,  if  asked  to  give 
either  their  assent  to  uii  fah  (tccoDrpU^  or  their  dis- 
sent from  it,  won  hi,  in  all  j)robability,  support  it 
with  an  ovemhelming  majority.  History  and 
human  nature  both  pointed  to  the  same  result. 
He  must  have  seen,  therefore,  that  he  needed  only 
to  secure  a  position  from  wliicli  lie  could  appeal  to 
the  nation^  With  the  sole  right  of  initiative  once 
in  his  possession,  and  with  that  almost  absolute 
certainty  of  support  which  the  situation  necessarily 

*  The  fonowino:  figxivcs  will  serve  to  show  the  focoe  of  the  oiroom- 
Btanoes  to  which  I  have  alluded : 
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secured,  there  could  be  no  f  ui'tlier  obstacle  ia  Lis 
way. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  political  sovereignty 
of  the  country  would  practically  pass  into  the  hands 

of  iSapolcMjii  ill  case  of  his  elevation  to  power. 
This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  sucli  a  cliauge 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  nation.  Whether 
it  would  or  would  not  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  ruler  and  the  political  ooudition  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  in  any  given  case  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple are  so  devoid  of  political  ability  as  to  take  no 
serious  interest  iu  political  affairs,  or  if  indued  for 
any  reason  they  are  luiable  to  govern  themselves 
as  well  as  they  would  be  likely  to  be  governed, 
the  only  practical  question  then  is,  who  should 
govern  them  ^  Shall  it  be  a  person  u])on  whom 
are  imposed  certain  practicable  constitutional  re- 
straints, or  shall  it  be  one  who  takes  the  power 
into  his  own  hands,  leaving  with  the  people  only 
so  mneli  as  they  can  never  use  \  There  ^vould  ap- 
pear to  be  no  doubt  that  the  choice  of  the  foi'mer 
would  always  be  the  safer;  and  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  under  conceiva1)le  cirenmstances  tlu; 
latter  might  be  deliberately  and  advantageousl\ 
chosen  as  the  only  possible  cure  for  anarchy.  Did 
such  circumstances  exist  in  Finance  I  Whatever 
others  may  think,  it  is  certain  that  every  Fieiieh- 
man  would  answer  the  question  with  an  empliatie 
negative.  It  would  not  for  a  moment  be  admitted 
that  Louis  Naj)oleon  \vas  eliosen  because  the  nation 
despaired  of  governing  itself;  on  the  contrary,  it 
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1ms  always  been  vicforonsly  Tnaintamed  that  he 
was  uccupted  an  tliii  Ix-st  j/ua/is  of  govt*niiiig  itself. 
He  was  chosen  as  President  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  he  had  captivated  the  people  with 
his  iiiunc,  his  ideas,  and  liis  ])r(>mise8. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  fundaiutiutal  cliaracter 
of  his  political  ideas ;  it  may  be  well  to  look  for  a 
moiueiit  at  the  nature  of  his  promises. 

The  necessity  of  assurances  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary force  were  doubtless  apparent  to  the  mind  of 
Napoleon.  He  must  have  apprehended  that  the 
nation  ^^'ould  not  readily  deliver  itself  over  into 
the  hands  of  a  master,  until  it  was  at  least  con- 
vinced that  the  proposed  master  would  not  abuse 
his  power.  Accordinjrly,  not  only  in  his  essays, 
l)ut  also  in  his  letters,  we  have  the  most  emphatic 
declarations  which  it  would  be  possible  to  make. 
In  the  essay  on  the  "  Extinction  of  Pauperism,** 
wdiieh  he  wrote  when  im])risoned  at  Ilam,  a  plaus- 
ible appeal  was  made;  to  the  masses  of  the  nation. 
The  author  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  w^orkinc^-classes  : 

"  Industry  has  now  neither  rule,  nor  organiza- 
tion, nor  aim.  It  is  an  engine  which  works  with- 
out a  regulator.  It  cares  nothing  for  the  human 
force  it  employs,  crushing  men  and  materials 
equally  under  its  wheels.  It  depopulates  the 
country;  conglomerates  the  people  into  small 
spaces  without  room  to  breathe  ;  weakens  tlw.  mind 
as  well  as  the  body,  and  itfterv/ai'ds  throwa  these 
men  on  the  world,  when  she  no  longer  requires 
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them, — men  who  have  sacrificed  tlieir  strength, 
their  youth,  and  their  existence  to  her  service. 
Industry  devours  her  children  and  lives  onl}^  by 
their  destruction;  she  is  the  true  Saturn  of  labor. 
Must  we,  then,  to  remedy  these  defects,  place  her 
under  a  yoke  of  iron,  I'ob  her  of  this  liberty  which 
is  her  sole  existence :  in  a  word,  kill  •  her  because 
she  is  a  murderess,  without  profiting  by  the  immense 
benefits  which  she  confei's  We  think  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  cure  those  she-  has  wounded,  and  to  pro- 
tect her  from  wounds.'*  * 

Having  thus  stated  the  case,  the  essayist  pro- 
ceeds to  show  how  all  the  benefits  of  good  society 
might  be  disseminated  among  the  working-classes. 
There  is  a  e^reat  array  of  fimires  to  demonsti'ati^ 
how  large  a  part  of  the  lands  of  France  remain 
uncultivated,  how  on  a  sort  of  joint-stock  princi- 
ple the  unemployed  laborers  might  be  formed  by 
the  government  into  affluent  communities,  and  how 
in  this  manner  pauperism  might  be  extirpated,  if 
not  entirely,  at  least  in  a  great  measure.*'  The 
plan  proposed  was  a  kind  of  socialism,  exactly 
fitted  to  captivate  that  large  class  of  people  in 
France  which  is  ever  waiting  for  some  new  phan- 
tasm,— ^the  same  class  which,  a  generation  before, 
had  gone  into  ecstasies  over  the  dreams  of  Mably 
and  Saint- Just  From  this  presentation  of  Bona- 
parte's vieivs,  the  common  people  had  a  right  to 
regard  him  as  pledged  to  th(»  rapid  amelioration 
of  their  condition  in  case  of  his  elevation  to  power. 
*  Loaii  Napoleon,  I^fe  and  Works,  toL  IL  p.  06. 
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But  other  aud  more  deliuite  assurances  were  not 
wanting.  The  nnmeroas  letters  with  which  he 
regaled  his  friends  were  filled  with  articles  of 
j><)litical  faitli,  all  teaching  and  enforcing  the  same 
doctiine.  In  public  and  in  private  he  apparently 
neglected  no  opportunity  to  make  his  views  known. 
In  vSej)teiiil)er  of  1840,  wlicu  Ju?  was  brouu'ht  to 
trial  for  the  aftair  of  Boulogne,  he  founded  his  de- 
fence exclusively  on  the  fact  that  the  people  in  the 
nation  were  sovereign,  and  that  in  their  soverei2:n 
capacity  they  had  elevated  his  family  to  supreme 
political  power.  That  sovereignty,  he  assured  his 
judges,  had  been  consecrated  by  the  most  power- 
ful revolution  in  history.  It  had  expressed  itself 
in  favor  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire 
with  snfErages  almost  unanimous.  That  grand  act 
of  sovereignty  the  nation  had  never  revoked  ;  and, 
as  the  Em])eror  had  declared,  Whatever  hiis  been 
done  without  its  authoiity  is  illegal." 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  was  an  open  defiance  of 
the  authority  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  declaration 
clearly  meant,  if  it  meant  anything,  that  the  Em- 
pire was  at  that  moment  the  legally  established 
government  in  France.  To  his  assertions  on  that 
point  he  added  these  words : 

"  At  the  same  time  do  not  allow  yourselves  to 
believe  that,  led  away  by  the  impulses  of  a  per- 
sonal ambition,  I  have  wished  by  these  acts  to  at- 
tempt in  France  a  restorr.tion  of  the  Empire.  I 
have  been  taught  too  noble  lessons,  and  have  lived 
with  too  noble  examples  before  me,  to  do  so.  I 
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was  born  the  son  of  a  king  who  descended  without 
regret  from  a  throne  on  the  day  when  he  had  rea- 
son to  Ijelieve  that  it  was  110  longer  i)o.ssible  to 
conciliate  with  the  interests  of  France,  those  of  tlie 
]>(  (  pie  whom  he  had  been  called  to  govern.  The 
Emperor,  my  uncle,  preferred  to  abdicate  the  em- 
pire, rather  tliaii  accejjt  by  treaty  the  restricted 
frontier,  while  he  could  not  but  expose  France  to 
the  insults  and  the  menaces  in  which  foreign  na- 
tions to  this  day  ])erii)it  themselves  to  indulge.  I 
have  not  lived  a  single  day  forgetful  of  these  lessons. 
In  1830,  when  the  people  recognized  their  sover- 
eignty, I  (wpected  that  tlie  ])()liey  of  tlie  following 
days  would  be  as  loyal  as  the  conquest  itself,  and 
that  the  destinies  of  France  would  be  established 
forever.  Instead  of  this  the  country  li  as  undergone 
the  melancholy  experiences  of  the  i)ast  ten  years. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  consider  that  the  vote 
of  four  millions  of  my  countrymen,  which  had 
elevated  my  family  to  supreme  power,  imposed 
upon  me  the  duty,  at  least,  of  making  an  appeal 
to  the  nation,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  will."  * 

This  address,  cleverly  comjx)unded  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  spoken  in  the  ears  of  all  French- 
men, when  stripped  of  its  conventional  circumlo- 
cution proclaimed  these  political  doctrines:  The 
people  of  France  are  sovei'eign.  In  tlieir  sovereign 
capacity  they  chose  the  hereditary  empire  of  Napo- 
leon as  their  government,  and  they  have  never  re- 
voked that  choica    That  empire,  therefore,  is  now 

*  Lonis  Napoleoii,  Ltfe  and  Waribt,  toL  I.  p.  61. 
18* 
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elejure  the  government  of  France,  and  I  am  dejure 
the  Emperor.    That  I  abstain  from  claiming  the 

ini|KM-ial  liiione  is  not  becnnso  I  have  no  right  to 
it,  l)ut  because  I  have  learned  fi'om  the  examples  of 
my  father  and  my  uncle  to  practise  self-denial  when 
the  welfare  of  tlie  nation  requires  it. 

Now,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  more 
dangerous  doctrine  could  have  been  enunciated. 
There  was  embodied  in  it  the  perpetual  i-ight  to 
wage  war  ii])<>n  the  government  for  the  recovery  of 
lost  possessions.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
such  a  declaration  would,  of  course,  be  of  no 
importance;  but  in  view  of  the  dissatisfied  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  in  view  of  that  great  stress 
which  Bonaparte  had  laid  upon  the  sovereignty 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  by  which  he  had 
already  secured  great  poj)ularity  witli  tlie  masses, 
and,  above  all,  in  view  of  the  poweiiul  spell  which 
the  name  of  Napoleon  continued  to  work  upon  the 
nation,  it  is  strange  beyond  measure  that  the  dan- 
ger was  not  more  fully  compreliended.  It  would 
seem  that  ordinary  intelligence  must  have  per- 
ceived  that  there  was  needed  only  the  factor  of 
imscru])ulousness  to  make  the  conditions  of  every 
evil  possibility  complete.  In  case  au  opportunity 
should  come  within  reach,  everything  would  de- 
pend  upon  the  integrity  of  a  man  who  had  as  yet 
given  no  ])roof  of  political  virtue,  and  wln^se  ideal, 
fui'thermore,  was  the  hero  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 

Bonaparte  did  not  fail  to  guard  against  the 
fears  which  would  be  naturally  ai'oused  by  these 
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various  circomstances.  His  writings  abound  in 
expressions  calculated  to  allay  them.    He  gives  a 

sufficient  amount  of  assurance  and  expresses  a  he- 
coming  liorror  of  political  dislionesty.  Totlu^  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal  du  Loirety  he  wrote  from  Ham, 
in  October  of  1843  : 

"  I  have  never  claimed  any  other .  rights  than 
those  of  a  French  citizen,  and  I  never  shall  have 
any  other  desire  than  to  see  the  whole  people  le- 
gally convened,  clioosiog  fully  tin;  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  might  think  it  best  to  have.  As 
a  member  of  a  family  which  owes  its  elevation  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  nation  (sic !)  I  should  belie 
my  origiu,  my  nature,  and  what  is  more,  I  should 
do  violence  to  common-sense,  if  I  did  not  admit 
the  sovereignty  of  the  ]ie()ple  as  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  j)(>Htical  organization.'** 

In  commenting  upon  this  letter  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  du  Loiret  used  these  words : 

"  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  all-i)owerful  virtue  of 
the  democratic  principle,  and  it  is  also  an  evidence 
of  high-mindedness,  to  see  a  man  of  myal  bipod, 
heir  to  a  throne,  a  young  prince,  intelligent  and 
proud,  popular  for  the  name  he  l)cars  and  tlu^ 
glorious  souveniis  which  that  name  lecalls,  thus 
ridding  himself  of  monarchical  prejudices,  abdi- 
cating the  privileges  of  his  i-ace,  and  paying  a  sol- 
enm  homage  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
We  highly  compliment  Prince  Louis  for  the  noble 
sentiments  expressed  in  this  letter." 

*  Louis  Napoleon,  IaJ[g  and  WorLt^  vol  I.  p.  67. 
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Such  expressions  as  these,  though  rather  too 
saggestive  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  are  of  some  value 
as  showiDfi^  how  the  prince's  professions  were  re- 
garded. Strictly  speakhig,  there  was  at  tliat  mo- 
ment no  Napoleonic  party  in  France,  and  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  the  comments  of  the  journals 
should  be  rei^arded  as  reflectini]:  all  the  more  cor- 
rectly  the  sentiments  of  the  public. 

Again  in  1848,  when  the  prince  learned  that  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  retain  the  law  of 
exile  as  regarding  him  alone,  lu^  Avrote  to  the  Ke])- 
re>;entative  Body  an  appeal,  which  concluded  as 
follows : 

"The  same  reasons  which  made  me  take  up 
arms  against  the  government  of  Louis  Phili])pe 
would  lead  me,  if  my  services  were  required,  to 
devote  nn  self  to  the  defence  of  the  Assembly, 
the  result  of  universal  sufl'iage.  In  th(?  presence 
of  a  king  elected  ])y  two  hundred  dc^puties,  I 
might  have  recollected  that  I  was  heir  to  an  em- 
pire founded  on  the  consent  of  four  millions  of 
Frenchmen.  In  the  ])resence  of  the  national  sover- 
eignty, I.  can  and  I  will  claim  no  more  than  my 
rights  as  a  French  citizen;  but  these  I  will  de- 
mand with  that  energy  which  an  honest  heart  de- 
rives from  the  knowledge  of  never  having  done 
anything  unworthy  of  its  country."  * 

These  words  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  assur- 
ing, but  otliers  Avei'e  uioi'e  so.  In  July  of  the  same 
year,  the  Prince,  then  at  London,  i*eceived  word 

*  Louis  Iffapoleon,  Life  and  HMv,  vol  I.  p.  86.  . 
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tliat  lie  had  been  elected  to  tlie  National  Assem- 
bly by  the  people  of  Corsica.  It  is  evident  that 
he  was  hoping  for  something  better.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly  a 
letter  which  is  a  curious  mixture  of  arrogance  and 
humility.  After  declaring  that  the  same  reasons 
which  luul  c()iii])(41e(l  liim  to  refuse  otlier  demands 
imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  another  sacri- 
fice, he  added : 

"Without  renouncing  the  idea  of  the  honor  of 
being  one  day  a  representative  of  the  people,  I 
consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  wait  before  returning 
to  the  bosom  of  my  country,  till  my  ])resence  in 
France  may  not  in  aiiv  w  ay  serve  as  a  i)retext  for 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  I  wish  that  my  dis- 
irUerestedneas  should  jprcoe  the  sincerity  of  my  pa- 
triotism  ;  1  wish  that  those  who  charge  me  with 
aiiihif  lon  should  he  convinced  of  their  error. 

Have  the  goodness,  Monsieur  le  President,  to 
inform  the  Assembly  of  my  resignation  and  of  my 
regret  at  not  l)eing  able  yet  to  ])artici])ate  in  its 
la))ors,  and  of  my  ardent  wishes  for  the  happiness 
of  the  Republic"  * 

The  "disinterestedness"  by  which  he  wished 
to  "prove  the  sineei'ity  of  his  patriotism,"  a])])ears 
in  a  strong  light  when  we  find  tliat  only  a  few 
days  later  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  General  Piat,  at 
Paris,  tlijit,  if  lie  were  again  eU'cted,  lie  sliould  ac- 
cept. This  declaration  was  duly  noted,  and  con- 
sequently in  September  he  was  chosen  by  the 

•  Life  ami  Works^  vol.  I.  p.  90. 
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electors  of  four  diiferent  departments.  He  deter- 
mined to  sit  for  the  capital ;  and  thus  the  "  sacri- 
fice" ])}■  wliich  lie  wished  to  ''|)r()ve  the  sincerity 
of  his  patriotism,"  while  it  deprived  liiin  of  Cor- 
sica, gave  him  Paris. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Louis  Napoleon  took 
his  sciit  ill  the  Asscmljly  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of 
considerable  agitation.  He  at  once  inounted  the 
Tribune  and  read  a  short  but  carefully  prepared 
speech.  It  was  the  first  official  act  of  his  life,  and 
was  a  most  soleuin  profession  of  devotion  to  the 
Bepublic. 

"I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,"  said  he,  "to  de- 
clare 0])enly,  on  the  first  day  I  am  allowed  to  sit 
in  ihis  hall,  the  ival  sentiments  which  animate, 
and  have  always  animated,  me.  After  being  pit>- 
flcribed  during  thirty-thi-ee  years,  I  have  at  last  re- 
covered a  (country  and  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  Kepublic  has  conferred  on  me  that  happiness. 
I  offer  U  now  my  oaili  of  gratitude  and  devotion^ 
and  the  generous  fcUotv-rouiifnjmoi  ivlio  sent  me 
to  thin  hall  7aay  ro^t  ctrtahi  tJiat  tJiey  willjind  me 
devoted  to  the  double  task  which  is  common  to  us 
ail,  'rvameh/^  to  assure  order  and  tranquillity^  the 
first  'want  of  the  country^  and  to  develop  the  dem- 
ocratical  institutions  which  the  people  have  a 
right  to  claim.  During  a  long  period  I  could  only 
devote  to  my  country  the  meditations  of  exile  and 
cai>tivity.  To-day  a  new  careej*  opens  to  me. 
Admit  me  to  your  ranks,  dear  colleagues,  with  the 
sentiment  of  affectionate  sympathy  which  ani. 
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mates  me.  My  conduct^  you  may  he  certain^  sliaU 
ever  be  guided  by  a  respectful  devotion  to  law.  It 
will  prove,  to  the  con  fusion  etf  tltom  tnlio  have  at- 
tempted  to  slander  me^  that  nonian  is  more  devoted 
tkom  I  mn^  I  repeat^  to  the  defence  of  order  mul  th^ 
consolidation  o  f  the  Repuhlie^^^  * 

This  addiess  was  heard  with  every  mark  of  ap- 
*  probation  and  satisfaction.  It  was  almost  univer. 
sally  accepted  as  a  snflSdent  pledp^e  of  good  faith. 
In  the  course  of  the  eiisuiiio:  discussions  on  the 
Constitution,  it  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  a 
word  indicative  of  suspicion  or  distrust  was  ut- 
tered ;  and  even  then  assurance  was  restoi*ed  by 
the  unfailing  tact  of  the  Prince.  While  that  por- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which  pertains  to  the 
Presidency  was  under  consideration,  Thouret  pro- 
posed the  insertion  of  a  proviso,  that  no  nicniber 
of  either  of  the  families  which  had  rei^nicd  over 
France  should  be  elected  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic.  The  amendment 
was  opposed  by  Lacaze  and  othei*s,  who  urged  that 
it  proposed  a  law  of  proscription  unworthy  of  a 
great  people,  and  that  the  chief  of  the  imperial 
family,  against  whom  the  amendment  was  ])ai  ti(  U- 
larly  dii'ected,  had  come  forward,  and  from  the 
tribune  protested  his  devotion  to  the  Uepublic 
This  opened  the  way  to  the  Prince  himself,  who 
said:  ''That  lie  was  too  grateful  to  tlu'  nation  for 
restoring  him  to  his  rights  as  a  citizen  to  have  any 
other  ambition.    It  was  not  in  his  own  name, 

*  Li^c  and  Wvrks,  vol.  I.  p.  06. 
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but  in  the  name  of  tlii*ee  liundred  thousand  electors, 
that  he  protested  against  the  appellation  of  '  Pre- 
tender,' which  was  continnally  flung  in  his  face." 

"These  words,"  says  the  report,  "were  followed 
by  the  greatest  agitation."  Finally,  Thouret  arose 
and  said:  ^^In  consequence  ofwhaJt  has  been  said 
by  Monsieur  Louis  JBonapartej  I  witltdraw  the 
amendment^ 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  Social- 
ist banquets  were  taking  place  in  various  parts  of 
the  realm,  and  the  name  of  Louis  Kapoleon  was 
beginiung  to  ])e  talked  of  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency.  This  fact  introduced  into  the  Assem- 
bly an  instantaneous  element  of  discord.  It  was 
evident  that  there  were  some,  at  least,  who  were 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  Piince's  fair 
promises  as  to  his  future.  Monsieur  Clement 
Thomas  inveij^hed  asrainst  the  new  candidate  in 
the  most  violent  terms.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  him  with 
covering  the  country  with  emissaries  recommend- 
ing his  candidature  to  the  peasantiy.  Finally,  he 
startled  the  Assembly  by  declaring  :  "  Louis  Na- 
poleon is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Pi'esidency,  hvi, 
for  the  Imperial  Dign.itfjy 

The  instantaneous  effect  of  this  prophetic  out- 
burst was  the-  suspension  of  the  session,  and  a 
challenge  from  Monsieur  Pierre  Bonaparte;  the 
less  immediate,  1)ut  more  im])()rtant,  result  was 
another  speech  from  the  Prince,  containing  other 
^'satisfactory  assurances." 
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In  the  meantime  his  candidacy  for  the  position 

of  rresident  was  declared,  and  it  Avas  necessary 
that  he  should  attend  to  his  interests  with  the 
people.  Accordingly  he  lost  no  time  in  publishing 
an  address  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  reiterated 
liis  doctrines  concerning  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  rights  of  labor,  an<l  the  relief  of  pov- 
erty. Then,  for  the  purpose  of  alhiying  any 
doubts  ^\]iic]i  miglit  be  entertained  concerning 
himself  and  his  future,  he  ci'owned  all  his  assur- 
ances by  using  these  words : 

I  am  not  an  ambitious  man,  who  dream  at  one 
time  of  the  empire  and  of  war,  at  another  of  the 
adoption  of  subversive  theoric^s.  Educated  in  free 
countries,  and  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  I  shall 
always  remain  faitlifal  to  the  duties  which  your 
suffrages  and  the  will  of  the  Assembly  may  impose 
upon  me.  If  I  am  elected  President^  I  shall  not 
shrink  from  any  danger  or  from  any  sacrifice  to 
defend  society  whicli  lias  been  so  audiiciously  at- 
tacked. /  aUall  devote  myself  wholly^  wiihout 
mental  reservation^  to  the  eonjirming  of  a  reptdh 
lie,  which  has  shoio?i  itself  wise  hy  its  latvSy  honest 
in  its  intent  iom^  if  reat  and  powerful  by  its  acts.  I 
pledge  my  honor  to  leave  to  my  successor^  at  tlie  end 
of  four  years^  the  executive  power  sPrengtfienedj 
libe/'ty  intact^  an  d  a  real  pror/res  n  accomplishedP  * 
Such  were  the  assiu'ances  wliich  Louis  Napo- 
leon gave  to  the  French  people.  I  have  dwelt 
upon  the  subject  thus  at  length  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Louis  Napoleon,  JASi  and  Works,  yoL  I.  p.  101. 
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showing  not  only  that  the  people  of  the  nation  had 
every  means  of  making  themselves  familiar  with 

liis  political  doctriiu's,  ])ut  also  that  he  was  pledged 
iu  the  most  formal  aud  deliiiite  manner  to  a  given 
line  of  policy.  Early  in  life  he  perceived  the  spell 
with  which  the  name  of  his  uncle  bound  the  mass 
of  Freuchmeu  who  had  forgotten  the  disasters  of 
1815,  and  he  saw  how  that  spell  might  be  turned 
to  his  own  advantage.  He  comprehended  how, 
under  a  system  of  univ^ersal  suffrage,  the  ]x^asantry 
would  be  the  governing  body,  and  how,  if  secured 
in  their  prosperity,  they  would  always  be  ready  to 
adhere  to  a  strong  executive.  He  saw,  also,  that 
once  in  })ossession  of  an  opportunity,  wHth  the  sole 
right  of  the  initiative  in  his  hand,  there  would 
open  before  him  every  possibility  of  power.  Pi- 
.  nally,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  every  possible 
assurance,  and  to  hold  out  every  possi])le  induce- 
ment in  order  that  the  opportunity  might  be  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  events  which 
transferred  Louis  Napoleon  from  the  President's 
chair  to  the  imperial  throne.  That  they  were  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  Na{)oleon^s  political  creed  iu 
no  way  detracts  from  tlie  perfidious  villany  of  an 
act  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  par- 
allel since  the  days  of  Louis  XL  It  should,  how- 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  acce[)tance  l)y  the 
French  nation  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  political 
creed  was  the  practical  acceptance  of  a  personal 
in  distinction  from  a  constitutional  government. 
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No  matter  what  the  details  of  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment may  be,  if  it  gives  the  aole  power  of  initia- 
tive into  the  hand  of  a  sinsfle  man,  then  hedj^es 
the  people  about  with  executive  restraints  so  that 
they  can  never  know  what  the  result  of  a  negative 
vote  would  be,  it  is  not  only  a  personal  govern- 
ment, but  a  personal  government  of  the  worst 
f  oroL  It  is  the  worst  f  oi*m,  because,  in  addition  to 
all  the  evils  which  characterize  the  other  species, 
it  is  a  deception  and  a  frand.  It.  is  conmionplace 
to  say  that  an  evil  ^Thieh  is  known  to  l)e  such  may 
be  avoided  or  guarded  against;  while  one  that 
an*ay8  itself  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  carries  with  it  a 
weapon  which  it  is  always  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  avoid.  Even  political  ]X)isons  are 
not  very  dangerous  if  they  are  properly  labelled. 
The  very  woi'st  feature  of  Napoleon  ism  was  the 
fact  that,  while  it  carried  in  its  essential  natui*e  the 
ready  means  of  violating  any  law  with  impunity, 
it  professed  that  reverence  for  law  as  a  fixed  rule  of 
action,  botli  for  govei-nnicnts  and  for  individuals, 
without  which  there  can  be  neither  liberty  nor 
order.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  Napo- 
leons would  have  hesitated  to  adopt  in  theory  even 
that  ideal  devotion  to  legal  authority  which  the 
genius  of  Plato  has  so  beautifully  illustrated  in  his 
account  of  the  last  conversation  and  the  death  of 
Socrates ;  and  yet  it  would  l)e  easy  to  show  that 
in  all  essential  characteristics  the  wSecoud  Empire 
was  a  government  of  men  and  not  of  laws,  of  will 
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and  not  of  reason,  of  arbitrary  and  not  of  limited 
and  legal  power. 

The  favorite  arirnnient  of  the  adlierents  of 
KapoleoQ  has  been,  that  under  a  system  of  univer- 
sal suffrage  it  was  necessarily  impossible  for  the 
Emperor  to  impose  upon  the  nation  a  system  of 
government  that  was  r(*|)Ugnant  to  the  majority  of 
the  peopla  It  has  often  been  asserted,  that,  even 
admitting  what  is  said  about  the  servility  of 
France  in  o1>eying  the  head  of  the  State,  she  has 
done  it  with  her  own  free  will.  After  a  solemn 
appeal  made  to  the  whole  population,  she  cliose 
Napoleon  as  her  i-uler;  and  "  she  possesses  in  the 
Cor])S  Leyidatif  an  organ  through  which  her  voice 
may  be  heard,  with  less  chance  of  being  mistaken 
than  even  the  public  voice  in  the  Parliament  of 
l^nglaiid  ;  for  there  the  right  of  suffrage  is  re- 
stricted to  a  few,  wliereas  in  France  it  belongs  to 
the  whole  adult  male  population.^'  In  a  word, 
whenever  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  power  of 
Napoleon  rested  on  the  bayonet,  the  reply  has  been 
an  i^ppeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  ballot 

Now  the  strength  of  this  ailment,  it  will  be 
universally  admitted,  ean  be  understood  only  when 
the  character  of  the  ballot  in  France  is  know*n.  la 
the  ballot^  then,  a  truthful  witness  ?  Is  the  testi- 
mony which  it  gives  a  reality  or  a  sham  ?  These 
questions  can  be  answered  only  by  an  inspection 
of  such  facts  as  come  within  reach.  If  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  people  have  absolute 
freedom  of  choice  at  the  elections,  the  force  of  the 
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argtiment  will  have  to  be  admitted;  if,  on  the 

coiitiaiy,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  Fieueli  ex- 
ecutive exercises  such  au  influence  over  tlie  elec- 
tions as  to  make  a  free  choice  impossible,  the 
position  will  readily  be  conceded  to  have  uo 
strength  whatever. 

Now  it  requires  only  the  simplest  presentation 
of  facts  to  show  that  the  process  of  elections  in 
France  under  the  Second  Empire  was  nothing  less 
than  a  gigantic  swindle.  It  was  a  mere  device 
with  which  to  entrap  a  people  into  giving  their 
assent  to  propositions  Avhich  would  not  be  assented 
to  either  by  lawful  representati\  es  or  ]>y  electors 
in  the  exercise  of  absolute  freedom  of  choice.  It 
was  a  palpable  cheat,  which,  but  for  the  gravity 
of  its  results,  would  liave  ])Ccome  a  lau(jliin<^-8tock 
in  proportion  as  the  facts  concerning  it  came  to  be 
known  and  understood. 

The  remit  ohtainedhy  the  ballot  under  the  Second 
JEm/pire  no  more  repremnted  ilie  wUJtea  of  tlie 
people  of  France  than  it  tvotdd  liam  done  if  they 
had  been  ma/rched  up  to  the  poll  under  militart/ es- 
cort, and  comjKlled  at  th^  point  of  the  hayonet  to 
vote  in  accai^daiice  witJi  tlie  dictates  of  the  Urn- 
peror. 

I  have  stated  the  case  stromal \\  and  I  desire  not 
to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  ht*i-e  express  an 
opinion  whether  the  government  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  inherently  a  good  government  or  a  bad  one : 

I  only  ailirui  tliat  in  so  far  as  it  I'csted  lor  its  justi- 
£cation,  upon  universal  suil'rage,  it  rested  upon  a 
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pretence  and  a  fraud.    If  there  are  any  who  think 

tliat  a  government  can  rest  upon  such  n  basis  and 
still  be  a  good  government,  to  tliem,  of  course,  my 
argument  will  have  no  meaning.  Those,  however, 
who  think  that  the  Second  Empire  must  have  been 
a  £r<>od  government  becaune  it  rested  upon  univer- 
sal sufErage,  should  know  definitely  what  univer- 
sal suffrage  under  the  Second  Empire  was.  In 
sup])<)rt  of  the  theses  which  I  just  c^ave,  theirefore,' 
I  shall  cite  examples  enough,  as  1  think,  to  estab- 
lish their  correctness. 

It  will  aid  us  in  our  estimation  of  these  facts,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  one  of  the  important  characteris- 
tics of  government  in  France,  as  distinguished  from 
government  in  England  or  America.  In  our  own 
country  we  liave  of  kite  heard  something  of  execu- 
tive interfei'ence  in  affairs  of  a  local  nature,  and 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  distinctive  feature 
of  that  libei-ty  of  which  we  boast  is  entire  freedom 
from  such  intex*f eiencc ;  in  other  ^vords,  is  self-gov- 
ernment. Our  numerous  municipal  and  local  cor- 
porations manage  a  vast  amount  of  public  business 
with  as  little  interference  of  the  executive  as  would 
be  possible  if  that  executive  did  not  exist.  But 
the  veiy  I'everse  of  this  is  the  case  in  France. 
An  Emjlish  writer  of  learnini?  and  critical  disci  i- 
mi  nation  has  so  well  expressed  this  difference,  that  I 
use  his  words : 

"  The  government  there,  under  whatever  form, 
wlietlier  that  of  Directory,  Considship,  Empire, 
Kestoration,  Monarchy  of  the  Barricades^  Hepub- 
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lie,  or  the  Army,  which  is  its  ])reseut  ])base,  has  al- 
ways been  essentially  despotic  iu  its  character.  It 
has  ruled  by  a  i^stem  of  paid  employes  in  imme- 
diate dependence  upon  itself.  The  provincial  func- 
tionaries, such  as  prefects  and  sub-prefects  and 
mayors  of  arrondissements,  are  mere  puppets, 
whoso  strings  are  pulled  by  the  executive  in  Paris. 
In  no  country  is  the  system  of  police  surveillance 
*and  espionage  more  thoroughly  understood  or  con- 
stantly practised.  No  public  meetings  are  con- 
vened, as  in  England,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  measures  of  government,  and,  if  necessary,  or- 
ganize a  peaceful  opposition  to  them.  The  peo- 
ple are  not,  except  in  the  solitary  instance  of  drop- 
ping tlieir  individual  votes  into  the  ballot-box 
when  the  period  of  an  election  comes  round,  made 
parties  to  the  management  of  their  own  interests. 
Hence  there  is,  propcn-ly  spealcing,  no  })ul)lic  opin- 
ion in  France  the  inliuence  of  which  can  be  felt  by 
statesmen,  and  enable  them  to  forecast  the  meas- 
ures which  will  be  best  suited  for  the  wants,  and 
most  in  accordance  with  the  real  wishes,  of  the  na- 
tion. Hence  also  results  the  startling  paradox  that 
the  French,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  are  the  most 
impatient  of  constitutional  control,  and  the  most 
servilely  submissive  to  despotic       er."  * 

From  the  characteristics  of  the  French  method 
of  administration  so  well  described,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  executive  lias  at  baud  the  means  of  exert- 
ing an  influence  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 

•Parejlb,  Ilusiory  of  Trutl  by  Jury,  p.  148. 
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exert  in  a  country  with  a  government  like  that  of 
England,  or  like  that  of  America.  The  nature  of 
this  influence  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  examine. 

It  will  be  unuecessaiy  to  refer  at  length  to  the 
plebiscite  proper,  for  the  reason  that  its  true  char- 
acter is  already  universally  understood.  Only  in 
irony  can  that  be  called  an  (election  which  merelv 
asks  the  people  to  say  Yea  or  Kay  to  an  act  which 
has  already  been  adopted  with  the  aid  of  military' 
])ower.  Concerning  the  other  elections,  however, 
the  cai>e  is  different.  In  all  coustitutioual  govern- 
ments, even  in  all  governments  merely  professing 
to  be  constitutional,  there  are  certain  questions  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  afford  absolute  freedom  of  choice, — (juestious 
which  present  ordinarily  a  fair  alternative  between 
two  or  more  propositions,  or  between  two  or  more 
candidates.  It  is  not  universally  understood  that 
tmder  the  Second  Empire  even  in  elections  of  this 
character  the  same  system  of  fraud  prevailed  as  in 
case  of  plebiscite  /  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
shall  describe,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  methods  in 
which  the  elections  were  conducted.  The  two  ex- 
ani])les  which  1  have  chosen  for  this  purpose  may 
be  fairly  i-egarded  as  typical  of  the  whole. 

One  of  the  most  characteristically  iniquitous 
measures  of  the  Napoleonic  regime  was  that  by 
which  Nice  and  Savoy  were  transferred  from  Italy 
to  Franca  During  the  Italian  war  men  were  some- 
what curious  to  know  how  Napoleon  was  to  be 
rewarded  for  his  service  to  Victor  Emmanuel. 
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Their  waiting  curiosity,  however,  was  soon  grati- 
fied. As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  issue 
of  the  war  was  no  longer  doubtful,  the  Emperor 
proceeded  to  make  his  policy  known.  Though  up 
to  that  moment  there  had  been  no  intimation  that 
territorial  compensation  would  be  demanded,  it  was 
suddenly  announced  at  the  Italian  comt  that  Nice 
and  Savoy  must  be  transferred  to  France,  or  that 
the  French  anny  would  be  at  once  withdrawn.* 

The  smaller  principalities  of  Italy  had  not  yet 
given  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Piedmont,  and 
to  deny  tlie  demand  of  the  Emperor  ^^'onld  liave 
been  simply  to  abandon  all  the  fruits  of  the  contest. 
Cavour  i-esisted  as  long  as  resistance  was  possible. 
Ideville  declares  that  he  gave  a  formal  promise  to 
the  English  amba>isador,  Sir  James  Hudson,  that 
he  would  resist  the  demand  to  the  last,  at  the 
same  time  assuring  him  of  his  hopes  that  France 
would  renounce  its  determination.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent,  however,  that  the  King  must  eitlier 
give  up  Nice  and  Savoy,  or  give  up  all  else.  With 
this  alternative  before  him,  m  wise  a  statesman  as 
Cavour  could  not  hesitate.  He  ]>ro])ably  ^^a^v  more- 
over, that  since  Italy  was  obliged  to  yield,  it  were 
better  to  yield  cheerfully,  so  as  to  conciliate  the 

*  So  successfully  hud  the  Frcucli  t^overinnont  masked  its  design  up  to 
this  point,  that  the  English  journals  were  completely  deceived.  D'ldc- 
ville,  from  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  following  facts  are  derived.  La 
commenting  on  this  point,  uses  these  woids:  L'Angletene  n^avait 
pM  assez  d*el<^gea  4  tdiener  &  oetto  oation  gdnfireoae  (Franoe),  pileiiie 
dMnitiati<ve,  qni  seole,  en  Europe,  aachant '  oombattre  pom  use  idde,' 
ii*attaioliait  de  prlz  qia*j^  la  gloire.'*— ^incnurf  (ftm  DifimaU  en  Jtattet 
▼oL  L  p.  100. 
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good-will  of  Napoleon,  thaa  to  incur  his  displease 
'  lire  by  maldng  it  appar-ent  to  all  Europe  that  the 

cession  was  granted  uuder  coiupulsion. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  measui'e  would  be 
extremely  unpopular ;  and  for  this  reason  the  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
Bened(»tti,  as  special  envoy,  was  sent  from  Paris  to 
conduct  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  so  success- 
fully was  the  affaii'  concealed  from  the  other  pow- 
Qrs  and  fi'om  the  people  of  the  city,  that  all  the 
details  were  arranged,  and  the  treaty  was  actually 
signed,  before  it  became  known  that  a  second 
plenipotentiary  liad  arrived.* 

When  the  details  of  the  Treaty  became  known, 
an  intense  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
people  was  at  once  aroused.  This  indignation 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  overwhelming,  and 
would  have  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
but  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  there  was  univer- 
sal and  unbounded  confidence  in  the  patriotism 
and  statesmanship  of  Cavour  ;  and  secondly,  that 
he  assured  them  that  the  vote  to  be  taken  on  the 

*  The  details  of  this  whole  affair  arc  jOfiveTi  with  arlmirablo  clearnoss 
and  vivacity  by  D'Uleville  'vcL\i\&Ju\Liu.iil  ua  dipUnmite  en  ItaJu', :  Turiu, 
185U-18G2,  p,  100,  seq.  Ho  relates  that  on  the  evening  of  Alarch  24th, 
the  day  on  which  the  Treaty  had aotoAlly  been  signed,  it  was  whisi>cred 
around  at  the  olabs  that  enoh  an  Isaoe  might  in  tiie  end  bepoasible,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  thia  xnmor,  the  ministeis  of  Pmaria  and  Bnasia 
came  to  him  with  anxious  inquiries  whether  it  was  true  that  a  second 
pleniiratentiaiy  hod  been  appointed  and  that  a  treaty  was  to  be  signed 
on  the  80th  I  He  states  forther  that  they  were  only  anxious  concern- 
ing Savoy,  inasmuch  as  Cavour  had  assured  Sir  Henry  Hudson  that 
he  would  answer  any  demand  for  Nice  with  a  oat^rical  No  i — F. 
110. 
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question  in  Nice  and  Savoy  should  be  entii'ely  free 

These  assurances  impart  an  additional  interest 
to  the  facts  which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  present 
somewhat  in  detaiL 

By  the  Treaty  of  the  24th  of  March,  then,  it  was 
agreed  bet\veen  France  and  Italy  that  Savo}'-  and 
Nice,  "  after  the  population  had  been  consulted," 
should  be  ceded  to  Finance,  and  that  Tuscany  and 
the  Romagna  should  also,  after  a  similar  consul- 
tation," be  annexed  to  Sardinia.  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
the  annexation  of  these  respective  territories  was 
made  indirectly  no  less  advantageous  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  than  to  Napoleon.  With  Austria  vin- 
dictive and  powerful,  and  in  a  threatening  strateg- 
ical position ;  with  the  Pope  outraged  and  desper- 
ate, and  in  control  of  an  aimy  whicli  attached  to 
itself  a  large  share  of  the  fanaticism  of  Europe, — 
there  was  no  hope  for  struggling  Italy  but  in  a 
firmer  alliance  with  France.  In  this  fact  alone,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  is  to  be  found  an  explanation  of 
the  willingness  of  the  Sardinian  government  to 
part  with  so  considerable  a  portion  of  its  territoiy. 
Rc^asons  enough  existed,  therefore,  why  King  and 
Emperor  were  equally  anxious  that  the  people 
should  vote  for  annexation. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  Sai'diniau  Constitution 

•  "  Lui  soul  pouvait,  braver  ainsi  rimjiopularitc  i  un  tel  acte,  taut  il 
6tait  assure  de  la  conMance  aveogle  qu'ou  avait  en  lui." — JJ'Ideviiie, 
Journal^  117. 
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provides  tliat  "  treaties  Avliicli  shall  make  any  alter- 
ation in  the  territories  of  the  state  shall  not  take 
e£ect  until  after  they  have  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Chamber."  In  view  of  this  provision,  it  was 
manifestly  the  duty  of  the  government  to  submit 
the  treaty  to  the  Chamber  for  ratification  before 
the  popular  vote  should  be  taken,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  only  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  that  the  people 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  at  alL  But  there  were 
dangers  in  this  method  of  procedure  which  the 
Sardinian  government  did  not  fail  to  foresee. 
The  project  of  annexation  was  not  popular  in  Par- 
liament,— indeed,  it  was  likely  to  faiL  Gai'ibaldi 
did  not  hesitate  to  raise  his  voice,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  against  it;  and,  ^vhat  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  showing  the  unti'ammelied  desires  of 
the  people  most  affected,  every  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Nice  and  Savoy  to  Parliament  had 
been  elected  ivith  the  express  ^inderstandim/  that 
they  ivefre  to  potest  against  suck  a  tramfer  to 
another  power.  In  the  short  time  that  permitted 
effort,  thirteen  thousand  signatures  were  obtained 
to  a  protest  against  annexation.  In  view  of  these 
inconvenient  facts,  it  was  determined  to  postpone 
a  ratification  by  Parliament  until  a  popular  vote, 
iiiianimous  or  nearly  unanimous,  had  been  secured. 
Tt  seems  to  have  been  of  no  consequence  that  the 
Treaty,  according  to  which  the  vote  was  to  be 
taken,  really  had  no  existence  until  it  was  ratified 
by  the  Chamber;  it  was  determincnl  to  proceed 
as  though  it  had  been  ratified,  and  then  to  use  the 
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advantage  gained  by  this  procedure  to  secure  its 
ratification. 

Accordinicly  measures  were  instituted  to  secure 
sucli  a  popular  vote  as  was  desired.  First  of  all, 
the  Sardinian  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  their 
places  were  filled  by  French  garrisons.  The  op- 
position of  the  inhabitants  of  Nice  to  the  transfer 
was  mdicated  by  the  fact  that  the  troops,  on  first 
entering  the  city,  were  received  so  roughly  that 
they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the 
bayonet.  The  municipal  junta  sent  a  \ote  of 
thanks  to  those  members  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment who  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  French 
annexation.  The  Fi'ench  Consul  wrote  to  his  gov- 
ernment, that  if  a  Fi  ench  man-of-war  did  not  come 
to  Villa  Franca,  his  own  life  and  that  of  his 
family  would  not  be  secure.  After  the  said  ship 
arrived,  the  editor  of  tlie  newly  established  French 
organ,  JjAvenir  de  Nioe^  was  besieged  in  his 
house  and  obliged  to  iiish  down  to  Villa  Franca 
for  refuge.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  indications  of  public 
sentiment  at  the  time  when  the  French  garrisons 

were  taking  their  places.  It  was  evident  that  the 
people  were  not  to  be  easily  overawed. 

But  the  efforts  of  the  government  had  only  just 
begun.   Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  the 

*  I  am  indebted  for  these  and  for  many  of  the  following  facts  to  a 
writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  (vol.  LX XXVII.  p.  734)  who  was 
residing  at  the  time  in  JNice,  and  who  hod  everj  facility  fox  peiaonaL 
obserratioxi. 
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country  by  French  troops,  there  was  published  an 
order  tmnsferring  the  civil  govenunent  of  the 
provinces  to  France.  ITie  French  provisional 
governor,  Lul>onis,  made  liaste  to  use  the  power 
thus  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  advantage  of  his 
imperial  master,  and  his  example  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed ])y  Laehinal.  Many  of  the  mayors  and 
local  authorities  were  uttei  ly  oi)jx)sed  to  the  idea 
of  French  annexation,  and  without  their  co-opera- 
tion it  was  felt  that  a  vote  of  the  ])eo])le  in  favor 
of  the  measure  couhl  not  l)e  insured.  Accordingly 
the  following  cii*cular,  filled  out  as  might  in  each 
.case  be  required,  was  issued : 

"THE  GOVERISOR  OF  ANNECY, 

Considering  that  Monsieur  ,  mayor  of  the 

commune  of  ^  seems  not  to  have  accepted  fa- 
vorably the  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  the  24th 
of  March  last ;  and  considering  that  it  is  important, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  have  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  each  commune  men 
devoted  to  the  new  orders  of  things, 
"  Decrees, — • 

"  1.  Monsieur  ,  present  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune of  y  is  dismissed  from  his  functions. 

"  2.  The  municipal  counsellor  is  charged, 

until  a  new  order,  with  the  aduiinistratiou  of  said 
commune. 

^  3.  The  above  will  be  transmitted  to  Messieurs 

 and  ,  for  their  guidance. 

"(Signed)  LACHINAL,  Gavemor-MegmL 
"  AraBCY,  Ajjril^  1860." 
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In  commenting  upon  this  transfer  of  civil  au- 
thority to  the  sole  interests  of  the  Emperor,  the 
French  journals  gave  evidence  of  abundant  zeal. 
One  of  them,  Le  Bon  Sens,  remarked : 

A  very  important  thing  for  the  success  of  the 
great  votation,  to  which  Savoy  is  about  to  be 
called,  is  to  have  at  the  liead  of  each  commune  a 
mayor  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  French  annexa- 
tion, for  it  is  he  who  should  give  the  impulse  and 
preside  at  the  electoral  operations.  A  mayor  who 
is  devoted  to  Piedmont,  or  who  has  a  Swiss  lean- 
mg,  will  be  altogether  out  of  place  on  such  an 
occasion.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  great 
purgation  has  already  taken  place  in  the  province  of 
Chambery,  of  mayors,  either  hostile  or  suspected. 
We  ask  all  sincere  friendo  of  France  to  keej)  a 
sharp  look-out  u])on  tlieir  coiunuuial  administra- 
tion. We  do  not  doubt  that  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Annecy  will  be  ready,  if  such  is  the 
case,  to  make  use  of  the  full  powers  with  ^vlli(•h 
he  is  clothed,  to  leplace  in  each  commune  all  the 
mayors  who  will  not  loyally  co-operate  in  the 
great  cause  of  our  national  regeneration." 

The  military  and  civil  machinery  thus  in  order, 
the  authoiitiesnow  devoted  themselves  to  the  more 
immediate  work  of  manufacturing  the  requisite 
majority.  First  of  all,  the  people  were  informed 
not  only  that  they  were  prohibited  fi'om  holding 
any  meetings  to  discuss  the  afiaii'S  of  Nice,  but 
also  that  no  canvassing  on  the  part  of  those  op- 
posed to  French  annexation  would  be  permitted, 
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and  that  no  placards  or  circulars  would  be  allowed 
to  be  issued  by  the  Italian  party.   At  the  same 

time,  clociiineiits  of  various  kinds  were  issued  by 
the  officers  in  authority,  appealing  to  tlieir  subor- 
dinates and  to  the  people;  The  provisional  gov- 
ernor, Lubonis,  issued  a  proclamation,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  most  important  poition : 

Citizens, — ^AU  uncertainty  with  reference  to 

our  future  lias  ceased.  By  tlui  Tn^aty  of  the  24th 
of  March,  the  gallant  King  Victor  Emmanuel  has 
ceded  to  France  Savoy  and  the  aiTondissement  of 
Nice.  The  most  powerful  motives  of  political 
necessity,  the  exigencies  of  the  future  of  Italy,  the 
sentiment  of  gratitude  toward  his  poweii ul  ally, 
and  finally,  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  our 
country,  have  d(K'ided  our  beloved  sovereign  to 
separate  the  provinces  which  have  been  for  so  many 
centuries  intimately  bound  up  with  his  dynasty. 
But  the  fate  of  a  people  does  not  rest  exclusively 
with  the  desii'e  of  princes.  Therefore  the  magnan- 
imous  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third  and  the  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  have  desired  that  this  Treaty  of 
cession  should  be  strengthened  by  the  popular 

adhesion  All  oppi  >sitl()n  should  fall  j)()wer- 

less  before  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
sentiment  of  duty.  Besides,  it  will  find  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  very  wishes  of  Victor 

Emmanuel   Fellow-citizens,  the  mission 

which  the  king  has  confided  to  me  is  transitory 
but  important.    In  order  to  fulfil  my  task  at  this 
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extraordinaiy  juncture,  I  count  upon  the  support 
of  your  co-operation,  upon  your  respect  for  law, 
and  upon  the  high  degree  of  civilization  to  which 
you  have  raised  yourselves.  Hasten,  therefore,  to 
confirm  by  your  suffrage  tlie  reunion  of  your  coun- 
try to  France.  In  making  ourselves  the  echo  of 
the  intentions  of  the  king,  let  us  unfurl  the  banner 
of  that  noble  and  great  nation  which  has  always 
excited  our  lively  sympathies.  Let  us  rally  round 
the  throne  of  the  glorious  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
Third.  Let  us  surround  it  with  that  same  fidelity, 
so  peculiar  to  our  country,  wliicli  we  have  always 
preserved  to  Victor  EramamieL  As  for  this  au- 
gust Prince,  let  us  retain  among  us  the  worship  of 
by-gone  memories,  and  let  us  raise  earnest  prayers 
for  his  new  and  brilliant  destiny.  For  the  great 
Napoleon  the  Third,  whose  powerful  and  firm  will 
is  to  open  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  our  country, 
our  inflexible  fidelity,  as  well  as  our  respectful 
devotion,  will  now  commence. 

"  Vive  la  France  I 

"  Vive  L*Empereur  NapoWon  III. ! 
"ie  GouverwiT  Fvovmone^  LUBONIS." 

A  proclamation  similar  to  that  of  Lubonis  was 

issued  by  Malaussena,  Mayor  of  Nice ;  and,  finally, 
the  Bishop  came  forward  in  tlie  same  interest, 
appealing  to  all  loyal  members  of  the  church  to 
vote  for  annexation.  Nor,  indeed,  was  this  all. 
The  French  Committee  sent  to  all  the  oiiicials  a 
circular  bearing  the  government  seal,  and  appeal- 
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ing  for  sii]>port  to  all  tbe  authorities  in  town  and 

coiintiy.  deferring  to  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  annexation,  tlie  Gonmiittee  used  these 
words : 

"We  ai'e  convinced  that  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment will  n^eompense  the  people  for  the  unanimity 
of  their  vote,  and  will  proportion  the  i-eward  ac- 
cording to  the  good  disj)()9ition  manifested  by 
them.  Without  enumerating  here  the  immense 
and  incontestable  advantages  of  eveiy  kind  which 
our  country  would  derive  from  its  annexation  to 
the  great  French  Empire,  we  consider  it  our  duty 
to  address  ourselves  to  all  our  fiiends  and  corre- 
spondents, not  only  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  favor 
of  the  common  cause,  and  to  eno^acre  them  to  use 
all  their  influ('ne(^  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  vote  in  the  i'rench  interest,  but  also  that  they 
may  carefully  watch  and  point  out  to  us  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  in  a  contrary  interest  by 
those  in  opposition,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
measures  may  be  taken  to  neutralize  the  influences 
which  are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness,  M.  ,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  this,  and  to  make  known  to 
us  the  spirit  of  your  population,  and  that  of  the 
local  authorities  ? " 

The  "  necessary  measures "  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee alluded  were  amply  provided  for.  A  sum 
of  money  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
French  government;  and  of  this,  it  is  stated,  on 
good  authority,  that  <^,000,000  fi'ancs  were  used 
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in  tihe  direct  work  of  bribeiy,  exclusive  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  on  the  day  of  voting. 

Drinking-bootlis  and  cafes  were  erected  e8[)ecially 
for  the  purpose  by  the  officials,  and  a  tri-color 
cockade,  or  a  voting-ticket  with  Oui  "  upon  it, 
entitled  the  bearer  to  the  gratuitous  enjoyment 
of  all  their  privileges. 

Anothei*  device  which  appealed  to  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  people  was  that  of  blessing  the  stand- 
ards of  the  imperial  party.  This  official  l)lessing 
of  the  French  flags  was  calculated  to  work  an  im- 
mense effect  upon  the  ignorant  and  somewhat  su- 
perstitious population.  The  authorization  ran  in 
this  way: 

MM.  les  Commissaires  will  distribute  the  flags 
which  MM.  les  Cur6s  are  authorized  and,  indeed, 

invited  to  bless.  These  standards  will  b(;  in  this 
case  presented  by  the  Commune  at  the  head  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  MM.  les  Gur^s,  who  will  receive 
them  at  the  entry  of  the  church.  Finally  you  \v'ill 
understand  the  importance  whicli  I  attach  to  tin's 
last  i-ecommendation.  You  vriU  take  care  that 
official  proclamations,  manifestos,  and  notices  are 
preserved  intact.  All  a])p('al;'.  to  the  passions, — - 
any  notice  whatever  affixed  without  the  requii^ed 
authorization, — ^will  be  immediately  torn  down." 

Side  by  side  with  this  was  posted  the  following 
official  manifesto : 

"The  Mayor  of  Bonneville  hereby  gives  notice 
that  the  Commuiial  Council  will  assist  at  the  ben- 
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ediction  of  the  flags  which  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment has  presented  to  the  Commune;  that  this 

reli<jrious  coremonv  will  take  place  ou  Siiudav  tlie 
22d,  at  seven  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  that  the  cortege  will 
leave  the  liotel  de  Ville  to  go  to  the  church.  AJl 
electors  are  invited  to  this  ceremony,  which  will 
inmiediately  precede  the  ()])cning  of  the  votiiig- 
ums.  In  the  morning  the  Hotel  de  Ville  will  be 
decorated  with  the  French  flag  and  the  national 
coloi^s.  All  the  inhabitants  are  invited  to  decorate 
their  houses  with  tiags  of  the  same  colors. 

The  Imperial  government  has  made  its  debtU 
by  a  sio^nal  benefit  in  crivinor  xis  the  customs  zone 
wliich  has  hitherto  been  refused.  It  assures  to  us 
the  prosperity  of  the  countiy.  Its  genei*osity  will 
not  end  here.  French  engineers  have  explored  the 
province,  have  begun  to  study  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  tlie  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  public  ^vorks 
most  useful  to  the  country.  The  numerous  mines 
of  Paucigny  ^\'ill  be  worked,  the  condition  of  our 
cvll(  (je  will  be  improved.  Let  us  show  our  grati- 
tude to  the  Emperor.  Let  us  give  a  free  course 
to  our  sympathies,  so  long  restrained,  and  prove 
by  a  compact  and  unanimous  vote  that  we  are  as 
much  French  as  our  fathers  were. 

"  Vive  r£mpereur ! 

"  Vive  la  France  ! 

(Sigued )  JDuFOUB,  Mayor^^ 

As  the  day  of  voting  approached,  the  Central 

Committee  issued  the  followiug  circular : 
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^'Sir, — The  Central  Annexatiomst  Committee, 
upon  whose  proceedings  no  restrictions  were 

placed,  has  named  you  member  of  tlui  Special 

Committee  for  the  parish  of  .    You  \vill  have 

the  goodness,  sir,  to  concert  with  your  colleagues, 
MM.  ^  measures  which  may  unite  and  bring 

to  tlu^  jK)ll  on  Sunday  next  the  greatest  ])0S8il)le 
number  of  electors,  and  take  any  steps  which  ap- 
pear expedient,  in  order  that  His  vote  of  ike  pojm- 
lation  may  he  a  strihing  manifestation  of  its  sen- 
tinmii^  towards  JJ^rance  and  at  the  sarnie  time 
towards  the  Emperor^^ 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  influences  brouirht 
to  bear,  the  local  police  authorities  openly  declai  ed 
that  lists  of  the  pro9<yrit9  would  be  made  out, 
and  that  those  who  abstained  from  votiiiir  would 
be  punished  as  soon  as  they  became  Frencli  sub- 
jects. The  same  authorities  received  orders  from 
head-quarters,  at  Nice,  to  collect  the  peasants  on 
the  day  of  voting  and  march  them  into  town,  with 
drums  beating  and  French  flags  floating  at  their 
head.  An  Englishman,  who  was  at  Nice  at  the 
time  of  the  election,  thus  describes  what  he  saw : 

"The  first  object  which  uKit  my  view,  as  I  en- 
tered Nice  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  was  a  pro- 
cession of  country  people  marching  into  town. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  was  a  fat  cvri\  arm- 
in-arm  with  tlie  village  syndic  and  another  func- 
tionary ;  behind  were  thirty  or  forty  rustics,  some 
of  them  extremely  drunk,  although  early  in  the 
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morning,  carrying  flags,  beating  diums,  and  cheer- 
ing in  a  maudlin,  irregular  manner.  The  streets 
were  crowded  with  persons  wearing  tri-colored 

cockades  and  carrying  the  Out  voting-ticket  in 
their  liats.  French  soldiers,  of  whom  there  was 
a  plentiful  sprinkling,  mingled  freely  with  the 
crowd,  althougli  one  battalion  had  been  marched 
to  Villa  Franca,  to  give  the  authorities  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that>  in  order  not  to  influence  the 
vote,  part  of  the  French  troops  had  left  the  town. 
The  urns  were  placed  in  the  National  College,  and 
thither  I  repaired  to  watch  the  process  of  voting. 
The  people  crowded  in  and  voted  with  scarcely  a 
chalk'nge  ;  lists  of  those  registered  were  posted  up 
outside;  but  at  first  the  votes  were  given  too 
rapidly  to  enable  the  scrutineers  to  exercise  any 
check  The  Out  ticket  was  distributed  freely  in 
the  streets — men  stood  at  the  corners  as  if  they 
were  advertising  quack  medicines,  and  gave  you 
any  number  of  OuiSj^  but  I  endeavored  both  in 
the  shops  and  in  the  streets  to  procure  a  "  J^on " 
without  success.  One  ])oor  I  saw  just  about  to 
vote  two  tickets.  I  asked  him  if  such  was  his 
intention,  and  he  naively  answered,  *  Why  not  ? ' 
'  Oh,'  1  said,  '  it  won't  he  fair;  give  me  one,'  whieli 
he  most  good-naturedly  did  at  once.  Another  man 
to  whom  I  spoke  told  me  that  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  becoming  Frendi — that  lie  had  two 
sons  in  the  Sardinian  service,  one  in  the  army  and 
the  other  in  the  navy;  that  he  himself  was  a  poor 
boatman,  and  that  he  had  voted  Oui  against  his 
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inclination,  because  the  police  had  told  him  that  if 
he  did  not  he  would  be  imprisoned, — that  the 
king  whom  he  loved  wanted  it, — tliat  England 
and  all  the  powers  wanted  it,  and  that  as  for  his 
voting  in  the  opposite  sense,  he  would  simply  get 
himself  into  a  scrape  and  do  no  good.  But  he 
said  promptly,  *I  have  neither  cheered,  nor  will  I 
wear  a  cockade.'  As  all  the  scrutineers  \vere  the 
nominees  of  Pietri  (the  Fi-ench  Agent  of  Police)  ^ 
and  as  they  held  the  keys  of  the  urns,  there  was, 
of  coarse,  no  secui'ity  against  any  number  of  Old 
tickets  being  put  into  them  in  private." 

The  same  witness  wrote  subsequently  from 
Bonneville,  where  he  happened  to  be  on  the  day 
of  the  voting  in  Savoy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  I  found  myself 
once  more  at  Bonneville  in  Faucigny ;  but  a  con- 
sidei'able  change  had  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs  since  I  had  left  it  less  than  a  month  before. 
Prom  every  house,  and  almost  every  window  of 
every  house,  waved  Freueli  Hai^s.^  Th(;  liotel, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  head-ipiarters  of  the 
anti-French  party,  and  where  I  had  dined  with  the 
members  of  the  committee,  was  tricked  out  in  all 
the  splendors  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  book- 
seller's shop  where  I  had  heard  sentiments  strongly 
hostile  to  France,  now  displayed  a  gigantic  banner ; 
but  more  remarka]>le  than  all,  the  liouse  of  the 
candidate  who  had  contested  Bonneville  three 
weeks  before  in  the  Swiss  interest,  as  opposed  to 
the  French,  was  now  decorated  with  French  flags. 
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My  old  friends  were  nowhere  to  be  found;  the 
committee  had  evaporated,  and  throughout  the 

town  where  party  feeling  liad  recently  run  so 
high,  and  anti-Freuch  anuei^tiou  was  rampant  and 
openly  expressed)  there  was  not  a  syllable  to  be 
heard  against  it  A  little  shopkeeper,  whom  I 
knew  formerly  as  a  f uiious  anti-Frenchman,  was 
now  with  difficulty  dug  out  of  his  backshop,  and 
owned  to  having  just  voted  in  favor  of  France  as 
an  act  of  self-preservation.  *  What  could  I  do  ?  * 
said  he ;  *  the  concierge  de  la  ville  brought  me  two 
tickets  this  morning,  with  a  message  from  the  in- 
tendant  that  if  I  don't  vote  them  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  me.  He  also  asked  wliei-e  my  Fi-ench 
flag  was,  and  advised  me  if  I  valued  my  liberty  to 
show  one  without  delay.  There  is  the  flag  and 
here  is  the  other  votinsr  ticket — a  similar  one  I 
have  just  voted,  but  this  I  present  to  you.' 

'bulletin  de  votation. 
La  Savoie  veut-elle  Stre  reunie  k  la  France  ? 

Oui  et  Zone.' 

''My  informant  went  on  to  tell  me  that  every 
voter  had  received  his  ticket  from  the  police  au- 
thorities, and  he  smiled  when  I  asked  him  where  I 
could  procure  a  '  iVc7» '-ticket.  ^  No  printing-house 
here  would  venture  to  print  one,'  he  said ;  *  you 
would  have  to  get  them  from  Geneva.'  The  ad- 
dition of  the  word  *  Zone^  struck  me  as  curious,  and 
I  asked  the  object  of  its  insertion  in  the  ticket. 
The  device  was  ingeniou&  The  authorities,  f  ear- 
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ing  that  though  the  people  had  not  the  courage  to 
vote  Non^  they  might  be  l)ol(l  enough  to  abstain 
from  voting  at  all,  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
such  a  course  would  not  prevent  their  being  an- 
nexed, but  that  they  would  thereby  lose  their  com- 
mercial zone  or  free  .frontier  with  Switzerland, 
upon  which  their  future  prosperity  would  depend ; 
in  other  words,  by  voting  they  would  be  annexed 
and  get  their  zoue :  by  abstaining  they  would  be 
equally  annexed,  but  ruined.  By  a  recent  French 
circular  I  perceive  it  stated  that  the  desire  of  the 
Emperor  to  carry  out  the  couditious  of  neutrality, 
as  laid  down  in  the  92d  article  of  the  treaty,  has 
induced  him  to  grant  the  Zone.  It  was  originally 
invented  as  an  election  ^  dodge,'  and  served  its 
purpose  adiuirably,  being  used  either  as  a  bribe 
or  as  a  threat" 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  hostilities  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  to  French  annexation  was  con- 
verted into  an  almost  unanimous  declaration  in  its 
favor.  Under  any  circumstances  whatever  such  a 
spectacle  of  oi'ganized  trickery  would  be  a  painful 
thing  to  contemplate.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  a 
situation  in  which  the  ruler  of  a  country,  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  might  submit  a  question  that  had 
already  l)een  decided  to  the  ratiiication  of  his 
people,  with  no  other  evil  result  than  that  which 
might  chance  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  people  them- 
selves. But  in  the  case  of  Savoy  and  Nice  there 
was  an  element  in  the  transaction  whicli  made  it 
an  outrage  upon  the  liberal  sentiments  of  Europe 
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and  of  the  world.    I  refer  to  tlie  repeated  decla- 
rations that  the  voting  would  be  perfectly  free. 
The  first  article  of  the  Treaty  declared  that  "  it  is 
imderstood  between  their  majesties  that  this  re- 
union shall  be  effected  without  any  constraint  upou 
the  wiU  of  the  people,  and  that  the  goyemnient  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia  and  that  of  the  Enipemr  of 
the  French  will  agree  as  soon  as  possible  upon  the 
best  means  of  arriving  at  and  of  confirming  the 
manifestation  of  this  -will."    Not  long  after  the 
treaty  was  formed  a  de})utation  from  Nice  waited 
upon  Victor  Emmanuel,  when  he  assured  them 
'Uhat  he  had  stipulated  as  a  condition  of  this 
cession  a  votation  free  from  any  external  {)ressure, 
and  promised  that,  if  a  military  occupation  took 
place,  or  if  the  condition  was  violated  in  any  man- 
ner, he  would  protest ; "  and  again,  in  the  procla- 
mation l)y  which  he  released  his  subjects  in  Nice 
and  Savoy  from  their  allegiance,  he  gave  them 
this  assurance :    Under  no  circumstances  will  this 
great  change  iu  your  destiny  l)e  im])osed  upon  you  ; 
it  must  be  the  result  of  your  free;  consent.  Such 
is  my  firm  determination ;  such  also  is  the  inten- 
.  tion  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French."    Finally,  in 
the  (^hamber  of  Deputies,  wlion  the  vigorous  pro- 
test of  Gaiibaldi  seemed  likely  to  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  transaction,  confidence  was  restored  only 
when  Count  Cavour  as>^ured  the  deputies  that 
"  the  vote  should  be  absolutely  fi-ee."    And  yet,  in 
view  of  all  these  most  solemn  assurances,  what 
have  we  seen  ?   Italian  troops  removed  and  Fi  euch 
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troops  put  in  their  places  ;  all  the  important  civil 
offices  filled  with  Freuclimen,  or  men  committed 
to  the  support  of  the  French  cause ;  official  circu- 
lars and  placards  advocating  annexation  scattered 
everywhere,  while  uo  publication  of  an  opposing 
sentiment  was  anywhere  allowed ;  ballot-boxes  in 
exclusive  control  of  French  officers;  ballots  in 
favor  of  annexation  distributed  everywhere  by  tlie 
police,  while  ballots  opposed  to  annexation  could 
be  procured  only  by  sending  to  Geneva ;  priests 
blessing  the  flags  presented  hy  tlio  Enipeivu",  and 
appealing  to  the  consciences  of  their  people  in  be- 
half of  France;  money,  as  well  as  general  free 
living  and  drinking,  famished  by  the  Imperial 
agents  ;  and  finally,  the  people,  with  Fi'euch  music 
sounding  and  French  banners  flying,  marched  up  en, 
masse  to  the  ballot-box,  with  priest  and  mayor  ai^n- 
in-arm  at  their  head.  Such  was  the  l)oasted  f/'ee 
vote  with  the  sanction  and  help  of  which  N  ice  and 
Savoy  were  annexed  to  France.  It  remains  only 
to  add  that  these  measures  succeeded  in  completely 
converting  public  opinion.  Though  at  first  the 
inhabitants  of  !Nice  and  Savoy  were  violently  op- 
posed to  annexation,  they  were,  by  means  of  the 
Imperial  hjgic,  convinced  of  their  error,  and  conse- 
i^ueutly  voted  almost  unanimously  in  its  favor.^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  under  the  regime 
of  the  Second  Empire  there  was  no  way  of  irapos- 

*  Of  29,142  electors  in  Nice,  24,448  voted  for  nuncxaf  ion,  and  ICO 
a^inst  it;  of  1IJ5.440  voters  in  Savoy,  1;j;5,53:>  voted  Y'-'^.  wliilr  only 
235  succeeded  ia  voting  Jfo. — D'ldeoiUe^  Jour  mi  dun  JJiploniaie  cu 
Jtalie^  p.  122. 
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ing  any  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the  Emperor, 
excepting  by  means  of  tho  Corps  LegisUUif.  As 

the  scnalors  and  lliu  counsellors  of  the  statt^  were 
appointed  by  the  crowu,  they  could  in  no  way  be 
regarded  as  in  any  sense  representatives  of  the 
people, — ^they  were  rather  representatives  of  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  possibility  of  frustrating 
the  Impeiial  will,  that  is  to  say,  the  possibility  of 
preventing  a  pore  absolutism,  depended  solely, 
therefore,  upon  the  character  of  the  representative 
body,  while  the  character  of  that  body  depended 
upon  the  political  intelligence  of  the  people  and 
the  freedom  of  the  election.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  elections  were  nut  substantially  free,  it 
will  be  unuecessary  to  ask  whether  the  masses  of 
the  people  do  or  do  not  possess  an  unusual  amount 
of  ])<)litical  intelligence.  If  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity on  the  part  of  the  people  for  a  free  exercise 
of  the  political  intelligence  they  may  possess,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  for  political  purposes, 
such  intelligence  is  of  no  consequence  whatever. 
I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  convince  my 
readers  that  the  general  elections  in  France  were 
no  more  free  than  was  the  election  in  Nice  and 
Savoy ;  no  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  in- 
telligence of  the  electors  is  relevant,  excepting, 
perhai)s,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  show  how  the 
farce  of  the  elections  was  continuously  possible.* 

*  It  is  difficxi't  for  all  those  of  us  vrho  are  accustoTned  to  think  of  the 
French  as  a  highly  intelligent  people,  to  comprehend  the  ignorance  of 
a  lazge  portion  of  the  rural  population.  II  one  would  get  an  adequate 
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it.  There  is  not  a  single  function  pertaining  to 
government,  even  most  remotely,  wbich  cannot  be 

included  witliin  its  gearing:  notaries,  attorneys, 
bailifEs,  derks,  are  all  embraced.  Centralization, 
if  it  cannot  obtain  from  all  these  a  f oi*mal  and . 

liearty  support,  imposes  upon  them  at  least  neu- 
trality."* 

In  other  words,  if,  in  our  own  country,  the 
governors  of  the  States,  the  judges  of  all  the 
courts,  the  sheriffs,  the  police  officers,  the  county 
commissioners,  the  mayors  of  the  cities,  the  ap- 
praisers, the  collectors  of  taxes  and  tolls,  the 
officers  and  conductors  of  railroads,  were  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  at  Washington,  and 
were  responsible  to  that  government  alone,  we 
should  have  in  form,  if  not  in  spirit^  something 
like  the  centralization  which  prevailed  in  France. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  this  all.  M.  Delord  assm^es  his 
readers  that  the  police  officei*s,  as  the  more  imme- 
diate accents  of  the  executive,  Avere  specially 
"  charged  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  local  author- 
ities»  They  were  not  content  to  enter  into  the 
house  of  the  peasant ;  they  penetrated  into  the  de- 
lil)erative  asseinl)ly  of  the  nuinicipal  council,  and 
openly  reproached  its  members  if  their  zeal  ap- 
peared to  decline.  The  commissioner  of  police 
acted  upon  the  people  by  a  kind  of  terror.  An 
elector  of  the  opposition  was  traversing  a  village 
on  the  Gironde  between  two  gendarmes,  and  the 

•Dehvd,  HiMnd»  Becmd Mmpin,  toL.  ni.  p.  410i 
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commissioner  of  police  cried  oat:  ^ There  is  u  par- 
tisan of  ]\L.  Decazes;  that  is  the  way  we  treat 
them.' " 

The  illnstrations  which  I  am  Ebont  to  present 
are  all  furnished  by  the  general  election  in  18G3. 
I  have  chosen  this,  not  because  it  differed  in  any 
essential  feature  from  the  other  contests  of  a 

kindred  nature  which  took  place  iinclei'  the  Second 
Empire,  but  foi*  the  reason  that  the  campaign  was 
conducted  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  with  more 
spirit  than  any  other,  and  that  consequently  it  re- 
veals the  electoral  system  of  the  country  in  the 
strongest  and  clearest  light  The  facts  presented 
are  chiefly  gathered  irom  the  third  volume  of 
"  Delord's  Jlistoire  da  Second  Empive^^  and  from 
'\La  Lutte  A'lectorale  e/i  1863,  par  M.  Jules 
Ferry." 

As  usual,  the  imperial  manifesto  which  an- 
nounced the  coming  election,  declai  ed  that  it  would 
be  Jree,  The  prefects  were  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress themselves  only  to  the  reason  of  the  electora. 
M.  de  Persigny  said :  "  Designate  publicly,  as  in 
the  preceding  elections,  the  candidates  who  in- 
spire the  government  with  the  most  confidence. 
Let  the  people  know  who  are  the  friends  and  who 
the  enemies  of  the  empire;  and  let  them  have  full 
liberty  to  decide  as  they  choose,  but  let  it  be  done 
with  a  full  undei-standing  of  the  cause." 

For  a  governmc^nt  Avhicli  presents  and  su])ports 
a  list  of  candidates,  such  iin  announcement  would 
seem  to  be  neither  unnatural  nor  illogioal ;  but  the 
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objectionable  featares  of  the  metbod  become  glar- 
ingly ai)])arent,  wlieii  we  learn  that  the  govern- 
ment not  only  gave  to  the  people  what  it  called  "  a 
fall  nnderst^ding  of  the  cause,"  but  also  that  it 
threatened  to  withdraw  all  patronage  from  those 
who  did  not  accept  its  conclusions.  It  was  officially 
announced  by  Persigny  himself,  that  his  Majesty 
could  not  allow  about  the  electors  any  but  men 
devoted  actively  and  without  mental  reservation 
to  the  imperial  dynasty."  *  Thus  in  the  veiy  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign  every  official  was  publicly 
informed  that  his  continuance  in  office  depended 
upon  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  official 
candidates. 

In  view  of  these  announcements,  and  in  view  of 

that  system  of  centralization  which  brought  every- 
thing witliin  imperial  reach,  the  people  did  not  fail 
to  see.  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  candidates  nominated  by  the  government  who 
would  be  the  least  unacceptable  to  themselves. 
Accordingly,  in  some  instances  petitions  were  sent 
to  the  government,  asking  for  the  nomination  of 
certain  persons,  a  method  of  procedure  ^vhicli  in 
itself  was  a  complete  abdication  of  all  the  princi- 
ples of  a  free  election.  As  early  as  August,  1862, 
"  L'Echo  de  Vesoul "  contained  a  petition,  in  which 
the  electors  of  that  district,  dcs])airing  of  being 
able  to  elect  any  candidate  to  whom  the  govern- 

*  n  ne  peat  wppajet  anpidB  des  ^lecteon  que  dea  liommes  d^TOUite 
«u)8  rdserve  el  aaiiB  auxidzo-peaBte  k  la  djmaBtio  imp^riale  et  noe  in- 
8titatioiii& 
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ment  was  opposed,  prayed  the  Minister  o^  the 

Interior  to  have  the  ^^ooihiess  to  desionate  for 
their  sufErages  the  candidature  of  M.  de  La 
Vallette. 

In  due  time  the  prefects  of  the  departments 
announced  the  candidates,  at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing that  no  public  discussion  of  their  merits  would 
be  allowed.   The  following  extract  from  a  dis- 

cour.se  addressed  to  tlie  electors  of  the  JIaute-Loire 
by  the  prefect  of  that  department,  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  all  free  choice  of 
candidates,  as  well  as  all  discussion  of  their  merits, 
was  prevented : 

Under  the  last  government,  the  electors,  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  general  direction,  which  then 
they  did  not  ]iave,  resorted  to  preliminary  meet- 
ings, where  the  candidates  declared  their  princi])le3 
and  submitted  themselves  to  the  choice  of  the 
people  for  nomination  or  rejection.  To-day  the 
administration  fills,  so  to  speak,  the  office  of  the 
preliminary  meetings.  We,  the  administrators, 
disinterested  in  the  question,  and  representing  only 
your  collective  interests,  examine,  appreciate,  and 
judge  of  the  candidates  who  ai'c  presented.  After 
a  full  investigation  (nvOtr  exmien)^  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government,  we  present  to  you  the  one 
Avho  unites  in  himself  the  most  sympathies,  not  as 
the  result  of  our  will,  and  still  less  of  a  caprice, 
but  as  the  proper  expression  of  your  suffrages,  and 
of  your  sympathi(»s." 

Numerous  citations  like  this  might  be  given  to 
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show  how  completely  the  official  candidates  were 
the  representatives  of  the  Emperor.  In  all  cases 
the  Emperor  chose  the  prefect,  and  the  prefe(;t, 
after  conferring  with  the  Emperor,  nominated  the 
candidate.  To  call  the  deputies  who  reached  the 
Co?'ps  Legidatif  by  such  means,  representatives 
of  the  people,  is  sheer  absurdity.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  understand  how  Napoleon  was  willing 
to  resort  to  sneli  a  system  of  duplieity,  as  it  is  to 
comprehend  how  an  enlightened  nation  failed  to 
be  shocked  and  outraged  by  its  application. 

No  sooner  were  the  candidates  in  the  field  than 
the  contest  began.  The  overwhelming  odds  in 
favor  of  the  official  candidates  now  b^an  to  be 
seen.  With  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  the  can- 
didates of  the  people  could  at  least  have  made  a 
vigorous  struggle ;  but  with  both  of  these  agents 
taken  away  they  are  literally  bound  and  gagged. 
Writing  of  this  very  election,  M.  Delord  assures 
us  that  "  the  journals  of  the  opposition  had  been 
kiUed  ahnost  everywhere,  and  there  remained  in 
each  ])refecture  only  such  as  were  sustained  by 
the  government  ])y  means  of  secret  subsidies  and 
the  judicial  announcements."  *    As  has  akeady 

*  The  Etenement  appeared  yesterday  before  the  court  of  asaizo  of  the 
Seine,  presided  over  by  M.  Perrot  dc  Chezelles.  The  Ev>'rienieitt  was 
suspended.  The  respou&ibie  editor  was  condeioned  to  nine  mouths  im- 
priaooment,  and  3,000  francs  fine.  The  author  of  the  article,  M.  F. 
Victor  Hugo,  waa  condemned  to  2,000  franca  fine,  and  nine  months 
impriaooment.  The  Evtnement  will  have  four  of  ita  editors  in  prison. 
Where  will  the  government  stop  in  this  path  ?  It  will  not  stop^ — ^it 
cannot.  The  Jirfonne  has  been  condemned ;  the  P«upl$  has  been  con- 
demned; the  VfU  l7>MMrM{  has  been  oondomned;  tiie  PrfliM  has  been 
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been  shown,  the  general  government  at  the  very 
outset  had  prohibited  meetings  for  the  discossioQ 
of  political  topics.  There  remained,  therefore,  for 
the  non-official  candidates,  none  of  the  ordinary 
methods  of  publishing  their  views.  They  had  sole 
recourse  to  the  mails  and  to  placards;  and  even 
these  methods  were  constantly  interfered  with. 
The  prefect,  if  he  dt^'med  it  necessary,  did  not 
even  shrink  from  inteiiering  with  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  post  in  order  to  rob  it  of  any 
hostile  material.  Jnst  before  the  election,  the 
suburbs  of  Grenoble,  containing  twenty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  were  deprived  of  all  postal  com- 
munication during  twenty -four  hours,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  allowing  a  vigorous  and  concerted 
attack  to  be  made  upon  the  opposition  candidate^ 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
defend  himself.  Scarcely  was  an  opposition  can- 
didate announced,  when  the  attacks  of  the  official 
organs  b^an.  If  he  happened  to  reside  in  the 
district  which  he  hoped  to  represent,  both  he  and 
his  family  were  placed  under  a  surveillance  ^vhich 
made  their  sojourn  sometimes  impossible.  They 
were  attacked  with  a  bitter  ferocity  by  the  official 
j<^uriials  of  the  locality.  The  candidate  naturally 
felt  the  need  of  replying,  and  accordingly  sought 

ccnJeraned ;  the  *SV<r/^  has  been  condemned;  tlie  Rpr/hl/'qi/ihaa  been 
comlomnoil  ;  the  AHHeDihUe  NathiuU  only  e.scuped  condemnation  by 
8ubmiKsion.  And  then  came  the  turn  of  the  NiUu)n<d,  of  the  Ordre,  of 
the  Omette  de  France^  of  the  Journal  di'^  D^bats^  and  of  the  Union," 
Quoted  from  «*  La  Preue''  by  Forsyth,  Eiatory  of  Trial  hy  Jury;'  p. 
86t 
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for  a  printer.  If  there  happened  to  be  two  presses 
in  the  place,  one  of  them  was  generally  nnder  the 

j)atr()uage  of  the  prefect,  and  the  other  under  that 
of  the  bishop.  If  by  a  rare  chance  one  was  found 
who  claimed  to  be  independent  of  these  function- 
aries, he  was  still  obliged  to  acknowledge  his 
subordination  to  the  laws  for  the  control  of  the 
press, — ^laws  by  which  his  office  could  be  closed 
at  any  moment. 

But  suppose,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  that  the 
candidate,  by  dint  of  management  and  the  free  use 
of  money,  surmounted  all  these  obstacles.  Thi'ee 
methods  of  distributing  his  documents  were  open 
to  him:  they  could  be  committed  to  the  mails; 
they  could  be  distributed  by  hand  in  the  street  and 
at  the  places  of  resort ;  they  could  be  put  up  as 
j)lac'ards.  Suppose  that  the  candidate  eiiti'usts  liis 
fortunes  to  the  post-otHce.  One  of  two  things  was 
likely  to  happ^:  either  the  mass  of  his  circulars 
found  their  way  into  the  sewers,  or,  if  they  reached 
their  destination,  each  one  was  accompanied  with 
an  official  rejoinder.  *  Sometimes  the  candidate 
determined  to  rely  chiefly  or  solely  upon  placards. 
In  every  French  village  the  ]/ill-j)oster  is  an  official 
who  depends  upon  the  authorities  for  his  position ; 
it  therefore  requires  more  than  ordinary  courage  in  • 

*  "  On  n'entondoit  parler  do  tous  cotda  d.iiiB  les  temps  d'61ection  que 
de  bulletins  en  retard,  de  circulaires  6gasees,  voir  mOme  d'^crits  61ec- 

toranz  jetcs  dans  les  cgonts.  Les  pacqnots  assivaiont  qnelquefois, 
mais,  par  uu  proJi<^o  suif^ulicr,  cutre  chuquo  circuLiire  du  cuudidat 
independent  a'etait  glissce  uiic  circulairc  du  candidal  ollicicl,  et  entre 
chaque  bulletin  libro  on  bulletin  estampillo." — Dehrd^  ILL  407. 
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an  riffi/'heur  to  lead  liim  to  post  the  aflc/ie  of  the 
indepeadeut  candidate  by  the  side  of  that  of  his 
opponent.  Both  in  1859  and  1863,  it  happened 
that  candidates  were  reduced  to  the  actual  neces- 
sity of  arming  themselves  with  pincers  and  paste- 
pot^  and  putting  up  their  own  placards. 

M.  Clapler,  a  candidate  in  les  Bouches-de-Rhone, 
with  .some  faithful  adlierents  s])eiit  the  greater  part 
of  a  night  in  Hitting  along  the  walls  and  dark  cor- 
ners of  the  city,  and  sticking  up  posters  with  their 
own  hands.  Imai'ine  his  estimate  of  the  freedom 
of  elections  in  France,  Avhen  the  next  morning  he 
found  his  bills  covered  with  those  of  the  emperor. 

Another  candidate,  M.  Aristide  Dumont,  of 
Noyen,  more  ]>old  than  his  fellows,  ventured  to 
complain  to  the  authorities  when  he  found  that  his 
posters  were  destroyed  as  fast  as  he  could  put  them 
np.  His  zeal  subsided,  however,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that,  although  there  was  indeed  a  law 
against  the  mutilation  of  posters,  all  complaints 
for  violation  of  that  law  must  be  made  by  the 
administration  itself.  Thus  it  turned  out  that 
wheth(M-  a  man  could  be  punished  for  destroying  a 
placard  depended  upon  the  action  of  an  imperial 
rjfiicer,  and  whether  that  officer  would  act  depended 
U])on  the  uatm*e  of  the  placard  destroyed. 

But  there  was  one  other  method  open  to  the  can- 
didate, namely,  the  distribution  of  documents  at 
the  hands  of  his  ])ers()nal  friends.  This  service, 
however,  required  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  hero 
and  martyi*.   The  disti*ibuters  were  constantly,  aft* 
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saQed  by  the  jeers  and  threats,  and  sometimes  even 
by  the  blows  of  the  officials.  Commissioners, 

mayors,  gendarmes,  (jardes  champ6tre^  and  gardes 
des  cantonniera  beset  them  at  all  points,  and  any 
considerable  success  was  impossible.  There  are  a 
nuin])er  of  autlieuticated  instances  where  persons 
caught  in  this  service  ^v(a'e  seized,  and  deprived  of 
theii*  liberty  until  after  the  election. 

While  these  difficulties  wei*e  besetting  the  non- 
official  candidates,  the  candidates  of  the  govc^rn- 
ment  held  undisturbed  possession  of  the  field. 
Their  posters  everywhere  decorated  the  walls  of 
buildings,  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  the  sign-posts  at 
the  cross  roads.  The  mails  did  for  them  faithful 
service,  and  the  telegraph,  which  could  never  with 
safety  be  used  by  the  opposition,  was  their  ready 
and  faithful  messenger.  The  candidates  themselves 
travelled  from  place  to  place  in  state,  supported 
and  protected  by  a  retinue  of  officials.  These  lat- 
ter never  liesitated  to  take  any  advantage  of  their 
peculiar  positions  in  order  to  accomplish  theii'  pur- 
poses. Even  the  inspectors  of  schools  required 
of  teachers  not  simply  a  passive  but  an  active 
support  of  the  official  candidates,*   So  much  for 

*  Numerous  examples  in  support  of  this  statement  might  be  given. 
The  Inspeotorof  the  Aoad^mie  de  la  Cdte  d'Or  wrote  to  tihe  teaehera : 
**  Oombottie  lea  ciandidatates  edminiHfcimtivea,  o*ogb  oombattce  rEmpe- 
lenr  lui-mfime.  En  adopter  efe  en  patconer  d'antres,  o^esfe  ^galemeut 
aervir  et  xeomiter  conftie  lui.  Ne  patUtiembta^e^makatuslne  paa 
fat  touVnity  ^ett  Vabandonntit^  ^ett  rmUr  Partus  au  pM  dan$  la  bataSte. 
Voire  indiffireM9  me  eauserait  de  la  arirprite  et  du  regret^  votre  hostHito 
serait  d  mes  yeux  vne  IdeheUe  roupciblc  ct  smu  «ei6tw«."  The  Inspector 
of  the  Academic  dcs  Vosges  wrote  to  the  teaohenviider  htf  aoperviaioQ 
in  a  similar  &\xsm.—Ddord,  UL  409. 
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what  may  be  called  the  machinery  of  the  campaign ; 
let  us  now  look  at  the  means  by  which  it  was  oper* 
ated. 

Under  the  system  of  ceutralization  of  whicli  I 
have  already  spoken,  all  the  public  authority  of  a 
given  district  was  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  prefect.  Delord  assnres  its  that  even  the 
justice  of  the  peace  was  his  docile  servant.  If  an 
elector  originated  or  circulated  any  report  injurious 
to  the  official  candidate,  the  commissioner  of  police 
was  directed  to  cause  liis  arrest,  and  lie  was  at  once 
imprisoned.  In  such  cases  it  was  not  even  claimed 
that  false  charges  were  made ;  it  was  enough  that 
they  were  injurious, — une  propajjande  ginante  be- 
ing the  usual  expression.  In  vain  did  the  non-offi- 
cial candidate  ofEer  bail  for  the  good  conduct  and 
the  appearance  at  trial  of  the  accused ;  the  pris- 
oner \vas  held  until  after  the  election,  wlien  lie  was 
generally  dismissed  without  trial.  In  one  instance, 
where  the  accused  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
municipal  counsellor  of  Sainte-Poix,  the  prisoner 
was  released  on  satisfactory  assurance  that  lie 
would  leave  the  commune,  and  would  not  return 
until  after  the  result  of  the  election  should  have 
been  declared. 

The  mayors  of  the  cities  wei*e  no  less  zealous 
than  the  justices  of  the  peace.  The  manner  in 
which  they  were  expected  to  perform  their  duties 
may  be  judged  of  ]>y  the  mandate  of  the  prefect 
of  La  ]\ranche,  which  is  given  merely  as  a  sample 
of  its  kind.     Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  the  mayors 
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of  his  province,  "if  you  do  not  expect  to  vote  for 

tlie  official  candidate,  resign  your  scarf  the  day  be- 
fore election,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  taken 
away  from  you  the  day  after."   Perhaps  the  thi*eat 
was  hardly  needed;  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  hes- 
itation on  the  part  of  tlie  mayors  iu  making  them- 
selves the  most  active  a2:ents  of  the  official  candi- 
data   The  mayor  of  Ouistreham  appealed  to  his 
people  in  these  terms :  "  Inhabitants  of  Onistre- 
ham,  agents  who  are  paid  for  so  doing,  boast  of  be- 
ing able  to  make  you  vote  against  the  candidate  of 
the  government.   I  know  your  spirit  too  well  to 
believe  that  you  will  allow  yourselv^es  to  be  influ- 
enced by  any  means  whatever.    Here  yon  have 
but  one  sincere  friend,  and  that  is  I !    And  when 
I  say  to  you :  Vote  for  IMonsieur  Bertrand,  it  is 
because  this  vote  is  in  yom*  dearest  interests ! " 
The  mayor  of  Jonvelle  warned  the  electors  of  his 
precinct  that  the  opposition  candidate.  Monsieur 
d'Andelarre,  was  "  the  protector  of  the  party  of 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy — ^the  painty  which 
wished  to  see  again  such  times  as  those  sem  when 
our  grandfathers  were  obliged  in  turn  to  beat  the 
water  and  thus  impose  silence  upon  the  fi'ogs  in 
order  that  the  sleep  of  this  or  that  marquis,  or  this 
or  that  prior,  might  not  be  disturbed.  Electors, 
know  that  in  voting  for  ]\Ionsieur  Galmich,  you 
vote  for  yourselves,  for  your  honor,  for  progress, 
for  the  Emperor  who  loves  you ;  love  him  also ! 
Vive  la  France  regeneree!    Vive  V Enijytreiir  ! 
The  mayor  of  Kermania  even  mounted  the  pulpit 

20* 
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on  Sunday  in  tlie  place  of  the  cure;  and  preacliecl 
in  favor  of  the  official  candidate. 

ninstrations  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  per- 
haps uimecessaiy.    In  all  parts  of  France,  iis  mij^bt 
be  shown  by  examples  in  abundance,  the  mayors 
brought  the  full  weight  of  their  official  position 
to  bear  upon  the  result.   The  full  significance  of 
this  interference  with  the  free  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  will  be  undei'stood  only  as  it  is 
remembered  that  the  mayors  in  France  were  not 
elected  by  the  people,  but  were  appointed  ])y  the 
Emperor.    Moreover  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  authority  of  the  mayor  oyer  the  voters  of  hie 
district  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  custom-house  officer  in  the  United  States 
over  his  subordinates.     Both  are  officers  of  the 
genei'al  government,  and  both  have  the  power  to 
make  the  interests  of  their  official  inferiors  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  their  votes.    If  this  compari- 
son should  seem  to  any  one  to  be  mijust  to  the 
French,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  array  of  threats 
and  promises  given  in  the  pages  of  Feriy  and  of 
DelonL 

But  the  work  of  the  mayors,  as  was  well  under- 
stood, did  not  stoj)  witli  threats  and  ])roniiscs. 
They  everywhere  betook  themselves  to  the  polling- 
booths,  in  order  to  exercise  an  active  surveillance 
over  the  work  of  voting.  To  a  foreigner  who 
simply  reads  the  law,  it  would  seem  that  am])le 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
voter.   It  was  specifically  rt  (juired  that  the  dec- 
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tion  should  be  by  secret  ballot;  a  fact  ^vllicll 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
elector  would  be  insured  in  the  privilege  of  voting 
as  lie  wished  ;  and  yet  it  ^vas  found  to  be  not 
difficult  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  It 
was  necessary  that  those  who  had  promised  and 
threatened  should  have  some  means  of  hnowinsr 
positively  whether  a  given  elector  woukl  be  enti- 
tled to  the  promised  reward,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  be  deserving  of  the  threatened 
punislinient.  To  accomplish  this  end  various  de- 
vices were  resorted  to,  any  one  of  which  would 
raise  an  irresistible  outcry  of  indignation  in  any 
free  country.  A  common  method  ^vas  to  post 
along  the  approach  to  tlie  ballot-box  a  double  line 
of  military  and  civil  officers,  each  one  of  whom 
was  commissioned  to  examine  the  ballot,  and  in 
case  of  need  to  exchange  the  non-ollicial  for  the 
official.*  In  other  places  the  official  ballots  were 
printed  upon  paper  which  was  easily  recognized.f 
The  law  that  the  voting  should  l)e  secret  \vas  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  ballot  should  not  be 

•  '*  Les  61cctcurs  dc  la  campagne,  pour  sc  rcndre  dans  la  salle  du 
scrutin,  sont  obliges  de  traverser  une  sorte  dc  couloir  od  secretaire  de  la 
mairie ;  offideis  de  pompiers,  brigadiers  dc  geudannerie,  foiaziiera  de 
▼Die,  gardes  dbamp^tMB,  cantomien,  sont  en  permanence  et  demon- 
dent  &  diaqne  eleotenr  son  bolletin,  qu'  ils  xemplaoent  par  le  bulletin 
da  candidat  ofiloiel  si  oelm  qn*  ils  <int  porle  le  nam  dn  condidat  de 
ropposition."— Daterrf,  III.  416. 

f  Qaelqucsuns  aoraient  bien  envio  de  voter  pour  ropposition  en 
8'cn  rapportant  au  secret  du  voto  piaranti  par  la  loi.  mais  lo  cnndidat 
du  gouvcrncmciit  a  ccrit  sou  umn  Kur  du  pai>ior  traTispiUT-nt.  ci  p:>ur 
plus  do  pr^jcautiou,  lo  maire  a  cuvoyo  aux  cloct<;urs  doni  il  so  m.lic  Ic 
bulletiu  oCiiciel  piqau  ou  collu  sur  leur  uortu  d'clcctcur." — IbiiJU 
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opened  or  scratinized  by  those  in  official  charge  of 

the  election  ;  accordingly  there  was  no  protection 
wliatever  lor  tlie  elector  against  the  interference 
of  the  mayor  and  those  other  dignitaries  who  had 
no  such  official  connection.  Even  when  those  in 
charge  of  the  boxes  ])erfornied  their  duty  faith- 
fully, of  ^^  hat  consequence  was  it  after  the  elector 
had  already  been  robbed  of  his  non-official  vote, 
and  forced  to  appear  before  them  with  the  gov- 
eniment  ballot  only  ?  There  is  the  best  of  author- 
ity  for  affirming  that  in  many  instances  the  mayors 
not  only  seized  and  destroyed  non-official  ballots, 
])utthat  they  also  declared  that  whatever  the  iiuui- 
ber  of  votes  procured  by  the  candidate  of  the  op[)o- 
sition,  the  government  candidate  would  be  elected.^ 
It  is  farther  to  be  said  that  the  law  requires  the 
ballot-boxes  to  be  sealed,  a  requirement  whicli  it 
would  not  seem  very  difficult  to  fulfil ;  and  yet 
we  are  gravely  assni'ed  that  the  means  for  carry- 
inir  out  this  law  were  in  many  of  the  communes 
80  incomplete,  that  the  votes  were  actually  cast, 
sometimes  into  a  hat,  sometimes  into  a  soup  or 
salad  bowl,  and  sometimes  even  into  the  raayorV 
pocket,  held  open  for  that  purpose  by  the  mayor 
himself  and  by  an  assistautf 

*  Uu  grandc  nombre  de  moires  ouvrent  Ics  bulletins  et  dcdiircnt 
oenat  des  oppononts,  affirmant ;  d'aOleon  que  quelque  B(nt  le  nombre 
de  safficAges  obtemia  par  le  cudidat  de  roppoeitioii,  le  candidat  d)i  goirr- 
emeroent  sera  An,  et,  oomme  poor  donner  plus  de  poids  &  Icur  affirma- 
tion, ito  offreut  de  pozira  cent  centre  un  que  les  chooes  se  poaseront 
ainsi."— 2>«fewrf,  IIL  417. 

\  L' Apposition  des  scelles  snr  la  boito  du  scrutin  ne  prSoccupoit 
oee  lonctionnaiiee.   Ila  laiasaient  an  brigadier  dp  gendarmerie 
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It  wonld  be  easy  to  mnltiply  examples  similar 

to  tliose  which  have  already  been  given,  but  it  is 
quite  umieeessaiy.  I  should  not,  indeed,  hove 
prolonged  the  subject  so  far  as  I  have  already 
done,  but  for  the  necessity  of  l)ringing  forward 
actual  proofs  of  the  pressure  whicli  ^vas  so  con- 
stantly and  so  succesE^Eully  used.  Nothing  but  a 
presentation  of  facts  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  found  their  suj)port  of 
iNapoleon  111.  on  the  belief  that  from  first  to  last 
he  enjo)  ed  the  unswerving  support  of  his  peo- 
ple. 

Now,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  a 
support  gained  in  the  manner  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  is  far  woi*se  for  a  nation  than 
any  open  opposition  to  its  government  can  be.  It 
is  mnlciiig  use  of  popular  institutions  as  a  mask 
behind  which  to  hide  a  system  of  oppression  and 
tyranny;  it  is  prostituting  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  making  it  subordinate  to  the  ends  of  despot- 
ism. If  a  people  are  to  be  made  political  slaves, 
let  them  at  least  be  spared  the  mockery  of  sham- 
liberty,  lest  they  bring  all  liberty  into  discredit, 
and  all  free  institutions  into  contempt.  It  may  be 
that  an  imperial  government  is  the  best  govern- 
ment for  IVance  (though  I  do  not  believe  that 

oa  vn  maitru  d'ucole  le  soiu  de  so  cunfirmer  a  cette  prescription  de  la 
loi,  nwci  diffioile,  du  zeata,  %  zen^lir  aveo  vn  maA&Ml  fiteotonl  telle- 
ment  inoomplet  qae  dSmu  un  grand  nombre  de  cm$mnei  m  wtaU  ioU 
daju  un  eJUtpmu,  toU  dam  vn  taladitr^  §oit  don$  une  mttpSen  et^  d 
d'fatU  de  eee reeipientt^  dona  lapoehs  ^maite  tenue enMdUee  pas ini 
et  par  rtdjdst  oa  per  lo  gacde  duunpStce.**— 2Mml,  m.  417. 
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sacli  is  the  case) ;  it  is  certain  that  so  long  as 

moral  principles  a])]>ly  to  the  welfare  <>f  nations, 
as  they  do  to  the  welfare  of  men,  Jiny  government 
founded  and  sustained  by  snch  a  system  of  dujperie^ 
to  use  the  forcible  word  of  Taine^  as  was  that  of 
Napoleon  III.,  will  end  in  weakntss  and  min. 
What  Shelley  said  of  men  as  a  possibility,  may  be 
said  of  governments  as  a  certainty ;  and  for  the 
reason  that  with  governmeute  the  end  of  all  things 
is  in  this  life : 

" .  ...  He  who  gains  I17  baae  and  anned  wrong. 
Or  goflty  fxaad,  or  base  oompiianoes, 
Msjbe  deqtoOed;  even  as  a  stolen  dxess 
Is  stripfe  from  a  oonvictod  thief,  and  he 
Left  in  the  nakedness  of  infiuny.** 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  is  the  gov- 
ernment overthrown,  but  the  political  life  of  the 
'nation  is  paralyzed.  "Nous  n'avons  pas  de  vie 
publique  en  France,"  wrote  M.  Taine,  two  years 
after  the  fall  of  Paris ;  and  the  explanation  of  the 
truth  is  in  the  fact  that  the  public  has  been  so 
often  du])ed  and  deceived  l)y  the  government,  that 
it  no  longer  cares  what  the  government  i>j.  That 
the  nation  was  not  cured  of  its  political  ills  when 
monai^chy  was  overthrown  and  republicanism  was 
established,  the  world  had  startling  evidence  when 
M.  Gambetta,  not  long  since,  produced  in  the  As- 
sembly a  Circular  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
which  asked  the;  prefects  for  the  names  of  sncli 
political  journals  as  were  capable  of  becoming 
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friends  to  tbe  government.  The  incident  affords 
a  new  illustration  of  Virgil's  words : 

Kootea  aftqae  dies  patet  fttri  janua  IMtlB 

Sed  verooaie  gxadnm  mipeniaqiie  e^mdere  ad  auras 

Hoe  <qpiia,  Uo  laSan  est" 
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^We  shall  g^t  rid  of  Napoleon  in  a  few  years,  perliaps  in  a 
few  months;  but  there  is  no  saying  how  much  mischief  he 
may  do  in  those  years,  or  even  in  those  months.^' — ^Db  Tooqus- 

YiLLE  (iu  1851),  Memoir  amd  .Bemaina^  IL  197. 

**  Plus  on  reflccLit  sur  la  natiis*e  et  les  conditions  de  cet 
ctablissemcnt,  soi-disant  monaichiquc,  soi-disant  coustitutionel, 
soi-disant  conservatour  quo  le  cour  des  clioses,  j)lus  peut-Ctre 
que  la  Yolonte  do  I'homme,  nous  impose  aujoviixr-hui,  plus  on 
demeare  convaincu  qu'il  ne  tient  H  rien  et  n'a  point  d^avenir ; 
qne  la  moindre  pierre  d'achoppement  ltd  sera  &tale,  qu'  auz 
approches  du  premier  orage,  des  premiers  embarras  s&rieux,  da 
premier  revers  de  fortune  *  *  4*  «  nous  rentrerons,  k 
pleines  YoUes,  en  r^Yolution,  nous  verrons  oette  Babel  crouler, 
a  son  tour,  par  la  confusion  des  langues,  par  la  discords  et  la 
dispersion  des  ouYriers  qui  I'ont  dleY^e.'' — ^De  Bbooub,  Vuea 
mr  le  Gouvemement  de  Im  Framce  (1861),  p.  Ixvi 
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THERE  are  few  things  in  history  more  inter- 
esting than  the  persistency  of  certain  na- 

tional  traits.  The  words  wliicli,  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  Cato  the  Ekler  used  with  pe- 
culiar felicity  in  describing  the  Gauls  of  his  day, 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  French  of  the  pres- 
ent time.* 

This  same  persistency,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous revolutions  that  have  taken  place,  shows 

itself  ill  the  most  fuiuhunental  relations  of  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  la  England,  and 
indeed  wherever  that  which  may  be  called  the 
AngloSaxon  idea  of  government  prevails,  the  ac- 
countability of  every  executive  officer  is  insisted 
on  and  acknowledged.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  which,  more  than  all 
others,  characterizes  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  it  is 
the  perpetual  responsibility,  under  the  la^v,  of  the 
governing  to  the  governed.  In  theory,  the  English 
king  can  do  no  wrong ;  and  yet,  whenever  wrong  is 
done  by  the  executive,  the  English  people  have  a  sure 
and  a  lawful  remedy  by  means  of  impeachment. 

♦  *'  Plata  que  Gallia  dual  tm  indmifariOMiiHmfl  peaeqnitor ;  rem  mil- 
ItKBOiii  ei  aigute  loqai.** 
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Since  the  reigu  of  Edward  III.,  every  Englisli  mm* 
ister  has  known,  or  Bhotdd  have  known,  that  no 

command  of  royal  master  ^voul(l  shield  liini  from 
disgrac(»,  or  eveu  death,  in  case  of  violatiou  of  the 
law.  The  people  have  kept  in  their  own  hands  the 
means  of  lawfolly  punishing  all  executive  trans- 
gressors, and  executive  transgressions  liave,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  fact,  been  comparatively  infre- 
quent* 

In  France,  however,  a  theory  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent has  prevailed.    When  the  nation  emeiged 
from  the  middle  ages,  a  permanent  army  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  permanent  tax  for  its  suppoi-twas  im- 
posed.   These  facts  placed  the  king  beyond  the 
control  of  the  people.    As  the  impost  appeared  to 
be  levied  in  no  sense  for  the  needs  of  the  collective 
whole,  but  rather  as  a  tribute  imposed  by  strength 
upon  weakness,  its  payment  was  a  necessary  humil- 
iation, while  successful  i-esistance  was  tantamount 
to  a  title  of  honor.   The  nation,  therefore,  soon 
found  itself  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who 
were  strong  enough  to  resist  payment,  and  those 
who  were  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  pay.  Sums 
levied  upon  the  people  belonged  by  right  to  the 
king,  who  disposed  of  the  money  received  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy.   Taxes  were  imposed  upon  the 
feeble,  while  the  strong  and  the  noble  remained  ex- 
empt from  all  payment.    This  conditi(jn  of  affairs, 
so  long  as  it  existed,  was  absolutely  fatal  to  the 

♦  This  8u})jcct,  as  the  reader  will  probahly  reinember,  is  aUj  di8- 
ciused  by  Lieber,  Citil  Liberty ^  chaps.  V.  and  xyxttt. 
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libeii J  of  the  j)eople ;  and,  bad  as  this  was,  what 
was  almost  infinitely  worse,  it  was  fatal  to  any- 
thing like  a  law-abiding  spirit  in  the  nation  at 
large.  One  lias  only  to  look  into  tlie  history  of 
France  at  any  time  from  the  accession  of  Louis 
XL  to  the  days  of  Louis  XI V.,  to  see  that  the  ele- 
ment oi  force  had  become  quite  predominant  over 
the  element  of  law,  and  that  as  time  progressed, 
matters,  in  this  respect,  were  growing  worse  and 
worse. 

Royal  despotism  attained  its  height  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  this  period 
the  nobles  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
valets ;  the  better  class  of  burgesses  imitated  the 
nobles,  and  the  lowest  orders  imitated  the  burgesses.. 
The  state  was  personified  in  the  king,  and  the  peo- 
ple sank  into  habits  the  most  servile.  The  conse- 
quence was  an  age  of  feebleness,  of  caprice,  of 
infatuation. 

When  Louis  XVL  came  into  power  he  mani- 
fested the  best  of  intentions ;  but  he  was  naturally 

weak,  and  consequently  was  incapable  of  perform- 
ing the  difficult  task  set  before  him.  He  tried 
various  reforms,  always  without  success.  His  ef- 
forts only  made  it  certain  that  neither  tlie  nol>ility, 
nor  the  clergy,  nor  the  parliaments,  nor  the  indus- 
trial corporations,  would  consent  to  reform;  at 
the  same  time  it  was  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  certain  that  the  o|)inions  of  the  people  Avould 
not  be  satisfied  without  reform  everywhere. 
Hence,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  it  was  a 
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revolation  against  institationa ;  and  it  was  not  nn- 

liutui  al  that,  when  the  former  slaves  became  mas- 
ters, tliey  exercised  the  same  arbitrary  powers  that 
their  own  masters  had  exercised  before  them. 
They  had  been  schooled  in  a  government  habita- 
ated  to  falsehood  and  to  the  emi)loyment  of  cmips 
de  forcej  and  they  could  hardly  be  expected,  on 
coming  into  power,  to  abandon  a  habit  which,  con- 
firmed by  a  practice  of  three  hundred  years,  may 
be  said  to  Lave  become  national  and  univei*sal. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment was  found  to  afford  little  better  security 
than  had  been  afEorded  l^y  that  which  it  had  over- 
thrown. The  same  false  ideas  conceniing  the  pow- 
ers of  those  in  office  prevailed ;  the  same  lack  of 
responsibility  was  everywhere  manifested.  Ac- 
cordingly we  see  that,  during  all  the  turmoils  which 
intervened  between  1789  and  1851,  however  much 
the  various  governments  differed  from  one  another 
in  their  secondary  characteristics,  in  this  one  es- 
sential feature  of  every  good  government  they  were 
all  alike  deficient,  namely,  that  they  afforded  to 
the  governed  no  guarantee  whatever  that  their 
rights  would  be  respected  by  the  goveraing.  The 
uniform  effoi't  of  the  pei'son  or  persons  in  power 
has  been,  not  to  administer  the  government  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  people,  but  to  confirm  that 
power  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  held 
against  every  emergency.  That  "  perversion"  of 
authority  from  its  legitimate  purj)()se,  which,  as 
Aristotle  declared,  miist^  under  such  conditipnS| 
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eDsae,  has  been  the  uniform  result.*   If  we  except 

the  single  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  tendency  after  every  revolution  haa  been 
to  allow  the  executive  to  absorb  the  legislative  and 
the  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  and  that 
against  tlie  abuses  wliieli  have  just  as  uniformly 
ensued,  the  people  liave  had  no  remedy  but  the 
desperate  remedy  of  revolution. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  asking  too  much  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  demand  that  he  should  form  an 
exception  to  this  general  method ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  thinking  j)oriion  of  the  nation  soon  learned 
that  the  old  process  of  absoi'ptiou  was  j*api(lly  tak- 
ing place.  In  the  last  chapter  I  endeavored  to 
show  how  the  results  of  universal  suffrage  were 
made  to  subserve  the  imperial  policy ;  it  now  re- 
mains to  examine  the  otlier  features  of  the  same 
reign,  and  to  point  out  the  consequences  to  which 
they  naturally  and  inevitably  led. 

There  is,  ])erhaps,  uothini]^  more  essential  to  the 
existence  of  liberty  iu  a  natiouthan  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  In  the  small  republics  of  ancient  times 
the  people  received  ]  )olitical  education  and  political 
knowledge  in  the  popular  assemblies.  J^v^ery  (pies- 
tion  of  general  interest  was  then  discussed  iu  the 
presence  of  all  the  people.  The  orator  was  at  once 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  editor  ;  the  tribune  was 

•  Wlmi  the  one,  thefsw.  Or  the  many  direct  their  policy  to  the  com- 
mon (?oo(I,  Buch  states  are  well  gorerncd  ;  but  when  the  interest  the 
one,  the  few,  or  tlie  many  who  arc  in  office  is  alono  consulted,  a  pef^ 
▼enion  takes  place.— ^imto^,  PoUtia^  bk.  III.  chap.  VII. 
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the  school  and  the  newspaper.    It  is  bat  a  tniism 

to  pay  that  if  tlie  jieoplc  at  lai"go  are  to  take  a  part 
in  the  governmeut  of  the  nation,  there  must  be 
some  means  by  which  they  can  learn  how  the  gov- 
ernment is  camefl  on.  In  modern  times  tlie  print- 
ing-press has  taken  the  place  of  the  tribune,  and 
it  is,  theref ore,  the  only  means  by  which  such  infor- 
mation can  be  disseminated. 

In  order  that  the  trutli  niay  be  known,  evidence 
must  be  sifted.  There  must  be  liberty  to  testify 
on  either  side  of  every  question.  The  freedom  to 
deny  must  be  as  complete  as  the  freedom  to  assert. 
Every  free  government  is  undergoing  a  constaut 
process  of  trial  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
evidence  on  which  the  pc^ople  are  to  work  up  their 
verdict  conie.s  cliieily  from  the  emanations  of  the 
press.  Books  and  newspapers  are  the  main  ^vit- 
nesses.  Any  intelligent  people  would  scout  at  a 
court  of  justice  which  should  permit  testimony  on 
one  side  only  ;  and  precisely  for  the  same  reason  a 
people  ought  to  insist  that  its  press  should  \yd  al- 
lowed to  represent  every  shade  of  opinion.  It 
shonld  liave  absolute  freedom,  and  then  slionld  be 
held  accountable  for  the  a])use  of  tliat  freedom,  just 
as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  is  held  accounta- 
l)le  for  j)(  rjury.  Under  no  other  circumstances  can 
a  people  be  sure  that  it  is  receiving  the  truth,  and 
hence  it  is,  that  all  other  liberties  rest  for  then*  se- 
curity n})on  liberty  of  the  pi-oss.  Bagehot  has  well 
said  that    no  state  can  be  lirst-rate  which  has  not 
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a  governiuent  by  discussion,"  *  and  he  miglit  have 
added  that  no  discussion  is  of  value  unless  it  is 
free. 

Journalism  in  France  has  not  been  the  result  of 
slow  growth,  as  it  has  in  England.  It  sprang  into 
full-armed  strength  from  the  brow  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  it  threw  itself  at  once  into  the  heat  of 
the  struggle.  It  attacked  parties  and  powers  with 
a  ferocity  absolutely  unknown  to  the  press  of  Eng- 
land or  America.  The  almost  unvarying  conse- 
quence has  IxHui,  that  whenever  the  party  attacked 
has  found  itself  in  power,  it  has  turned  the  tables 
and  annihilated  its  journalistic  enemies. 

This  hal)it,  which  has  long  survivc^d  the  Revolu- 
tion, results  from  a  confusion  of  the  ideas  of  lib- 
erty and  license.  To  recur  to  the  simile  which  I 
used  above,  it  is  just  as  necessary  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice that  the  witness  sliould  know  that  he  can  tes- 
tify nothing  but  the  truth,  as  that  he  should  have 
Kberty  to  testify  the  whole  truth.  It  is  just  as 
essential  that  the  j)eTjurer  shouhl  be  punished,  as 
that  the  witness  should  be  all<)\ved  his  liberty. 
For  precisely  the  same  reasons,  the  laws  against 
libel  should  be  shai  ])ly  defined  and  vigorously  car- 
ried out.  It  would  be  im]>ossible  to  show  that  a 
witness  who  injures  another  l)y  means  of  libellous 
charges  is  less  worthy  of  punishment  than  is  the 
witness  who  secures  the  conviction  of  an  enemy  by 
means  of  perjury.  In  France,  liowever,  this  prin- 
ciple seems  never  to  have  been  fuUy  understood, 

^  Snf/UA  OnuUtution  i  IntroduoUou  to  Second  EOitiou^  p.  71. 
21 
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or  at  least  never  to  have  been  generally  admitted 

and  applit'd.  The  press  lias  ])eeii  kept  in  cliaiiis. 
Wliciiever  its  shackles  have  been  stricken  oil:  it  has 
fallen  into  the  wildest  license,  and  then  the  people 
have  demanded  its  destmction.  The  spirit  which, 
ever  since  the  (ireat  itevuhition,  has  uniiurnily  pre-, 
vailed,  has  been  the  spirit  of  a  constant  and  an  ac- 
tive supervision.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a 
si)irit  is  altogetlier  incompatible  w  itli  true  develop- 
ment. Occasionally  th(i  demand  for  freedom  from 
supervision  has  prevailed,  and  the  result,  in  such 
cases,  has  been  that  the  journals  have  turned  upon 
their  masters,  like  wild  Ix^asts  l^roken  loose  from 
their  cages.  "  I  come  to  attack  the  true  assassins  of 
the  country,"  cried  Talot,  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  ;  "  I  come  to  denounce  a  score  of  black- 
guards (gredins)  who  occupy  themselves  with  pub- 
lic opinion  and  who  ai*e  teaiing  the  government  to 
pieces.  The  clubs  rendered  service  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  presently  they  ended  in  cor- 
ruption and  danger.  Every  journal  is  a  migratory 
club,  preaching  revolt  and  disobedience  to  the  laws. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  government  should  subsist 
and  establish  order  in  the  midst  of  such  destruc- 
tive elements.  We  must  have  a  law  to  curtail  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  else  we  must  give  to  every 
man  the  same  liberty  to  break  the  head  of  his 
calumniator."* 

*  n  taut  nne  loi  qui  i^i»ime  enfin  la  libeHid  de  la  prane,  on  Men  per- 
Taettre  &  chactm  de  se  aervir  de  la  rn^me  liberty  ponv  prentsf  la  onuh 
ftatc^  de  son  oalonm]atei]x.**--JMl0fii,  SigL  Second  Empire^  toL  II. 
p.  166. 
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The  experience  of  the  nation,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  was  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  indi- 
cated by  the  speech  of  Talot.  The  same  causes 
once  mora  produced  the  same  results.  The  violence 
of  the  revolationaiy  journals  was  exceedingly  in- 
tense, and  no  method  revealed  itself  to  the  people 
bv  which  that  violence  could  ]>e  counteracted. 
They  saw  no  method  of  restraining  ifc  but  by  im- 
posing upon  it  a  perpetual  silence.  In  speaking  of 
this  very  period,  De  Tocqueville  says :  "  The  lan- 
guage of  the  press  Avas  never  more  inflamed,  nor 
their  clamors  more  loud,  than  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  to  have  imposed  upon  them  fifteen  years 
of  silence.  If  one  desires  to  know  the  true  ])ower 
of  the  press,"  continues  he,  one  must  pay  atten- 
tion not  only  to  what  it  says,  but  also  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  heard.  It  is  this  very  fervor 
\v  liioh  sometimes  announces  feeldeness  and  presages 
the  end.  It  shouts  so  loud  only  because  its  audi- 
tors are  deaf,  and  it  is  this  very  deafness  of  the 
])ul>lic  which  permits  it,  on  occasion,  to  be  reduced 
to  silence  with  impunity."* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  press  under  the  Second  Empire. 

The  law  of  1852  placed  all  the  journals  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  administration.  The  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  alone  had  the  right  to  a])]>oint 
and  dismiss  editors-in-chief  on  the  j*ecomnienda- 
tion  of  the  owners.    No  change  in  the  editorial 

*  Be  Tooquerille,  (Butra  et  Oorrespondenm  inidiUs^  quoted  by  Do- 

loiBd,  ToL  n.  p.  leo. 
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corps  or  in  the  proprietorship  of  any  journal  was 
of  binding  force  without  an  authorization  from  the 
minister.  Besides  these  conditions, — enough  in 
themselves  to  stitle  all  joui-nalistic  enterprise, — it 
was  decreed  that  the  judicial  decisions  should  be 
announced  only  in  such  ])a])er8  as  the  government 
should  designate.  These  announcements  beiug  in 
France  a  soui'ce  of  great  revenue,  the  decree 
amounted  to  a  perpetual  subsidy  of  the  journals 
indicated,  and  an  enticing  bait  held  out  to  journals 
in  especial  need  of  nion(}y.  All  foreign  journals, 
excepting  such  as  might  receive  authorization, 
were  denied  circulation  in  France.* 

l>iit  even  these  precautions  were  deemed  insuffi- 
cient. In  1853,  all  newspapers  were  required  to 
make  a  large  deposit  in  the  way  of  (mUionmmiey. 
The  result  was  not  only  that  the  joui^ls  were 
lve])t  in  constant  fear  that  their  money  would  be 
forfeited,  but  also  that  the  smaller  journals,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  country,  were  actually  driven 
out  of  existence.  Delord  assures  us  that  this  sin- 
gle decree  made  the  j)ublication  of  cheap  political 
journals  impossible.  It  annihilated  the  small  pa* 
pers,  and  raided  the  price  of  the  lai^  ones. 

If,  at  any  time,  the  course  of  a  journal  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  some 
charge  or  other  was  preferred,  and  a  trial  was  in- 
stituted. This  investiii^ation,  in  order  to  have  the 
a[)i)earance  of  fairness,  must  be  before  a  jury,  but, 
in  order  that  it  might  always  issue  to  the  satisfac- 

•  Delord,  vol.  U.  p.  173. 
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tion  of  tlie  government,  the  jury  was  selected  from 
the  correctional  police.* 

The  circulation  of  any  matter  considered  ohjec- 
tionable  by  the  government  brought  an  official 
waining  from  the  minister ;  and  after  three  such 
warnings,  the  paper  miglit,  at  the  option  of  the 
same  authority,  be  suspended.  Often  this  riglit  of 
supervision  took  a  preventive  form.  Whenever 
anything  occurred  the  publicity  of  which  seemed 
undesirable,  the  minister  was  authorized  to  pre- 
vent even  its  bare  mention. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
right  of  supervision  was  a  mere  privilege  of  which 
the  government  did  not  take  occasion  to  avail  it- 
self. One  has  only  to  read  the  chapter  of  Delord 
devoted  to  this  subject,  to  see  that  the  ofSce 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  press  was  f ai-  from 
being  a  sinecure.  This  autlior  lias  given  au  array 
of  evidence  to  show,  not  only  that  the  supervision 
was  most  active  and  most  uninterrupted,  bat  also 
that  it  even  descended  to  details  of  the  most 
trilling  and  insignificant  natuicf 

*  Delozd,  ToL  H.  p.  173. 
'  f  For  example,  tiie  OtmtUtiUionel  zeceived  its  two  warnings  for  hav- 
ing 6xpic6Bsed  a  doobt  oonoamixig  the  oorreotnesa  of  a  note  in  the  Moni- 
tear,  A  FzoteBtant  minister  wrote  in  a  Protestant  religious  jonroal, 
that  **Five  persons  had  just  abjured  at  Edinburgh  the  errors  of 
Roman  Catholicism,**  whereupon  the  paper  containing  the  notice  re^ 
ceivod  an  immediate  "warning."  In  the  course  of  fourteen  months 
under  the  administration  of  Maupas  there  occurred  ninety-one  warn- 
ings" and  three  suspensions. — JJdorrJ,  vol.  II.  p.  195.  Th<'  8amc  au- 
thor says :  "  Le  feiiillelon  do  theatre  a  etc  plus  d'uuc  foLs  avcrti  d'avoir 
h  prendre  garde  a  ses  opiuious  sur  les  pirouettes  des  demoiselles  du 
corps  de  ballet  d©  rOpura."— Vol.  U.  p.  108. 
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It  would  liave  been  a  marvel  indeed  if  the  amount 
of  the  caution-mouey  exacted,  and  the  silence  im- 
posed upon  all  advei'se  opinions,  had  not  driven  a 
majority  of  tlie  new  sj)a]K'rs  out  of  existence.  IMost 
of  them  gave  up  the  struggle  in  disgust ;  the  few 
that  were  8tix>ng  enough  to  continue  were  made 
to  feel  that  the  sword  of  Damocles  was  constantly 
over  tlieir  lieads. 

.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  no  effort 
was  made  to  change  this  state  of  affairs,  Fix>m 

time  to  tlnui  a  voice  of  ])rotest  \vas  raistnl,  l)ut  tlio 
result  ^vas  always  unsatisfactory  and  discourag- 
ing.  In  1861,  just  after  the  £mperor  had  given 
somewhat  more  liberty  of  debate  to  the  legislative 
Ijody,  Jules  Favre  protested  against  the  laws  con- 
trolling the  press  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  government,    "  I  fearlessly  as- 
sert," exclaimed  lie,  "  tliat,  as  matters  now  stand, 
there  is  no  press  in  France  but  a  government 
press,  no  opinion  pi'ofessed  except  the  opinion  dic- 
tated or  authorized  beforehand  by  the  administra- 
tion itself.    Liberty  must  be  restored  to  the  press  ! 
As  long  as  it  is  withheld  "  (cried  he,  addressing  the 
•minister),  "  you  will  meet  here  a  determined  enemy, 
wlio,  on  every  opportunity,  will  proc;laim  to  the 
country  that  the  wish  to  retain  ai'bitrary  power  is 
in  itself  a  confession  of  incurable  weakness."  But 
even  these  courageous  words  could  effect  nothing. 
"Do  not  imagine,''  said  the  minister  in  reply, 
that  the  grand  act  of  the  24th  of  Novembw  ia 
one  of  those  concessions  under  &vor  of  which  the 
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enemyi  already  in  the  environs,  finishes  by  pene- 
trating into  and  mastering  the  fortress."   Thus  all 

words  of  protest  were  simply  thrown  away. 

It  needs  to  be  said,  moreover,  that  literatui*e  of 
a  more  substantial  form  was  subject  to  the  same 
degrading  conditions.  Every  bookseller  and  every 
printer  had  to  take  out  a  government  license,  and 
this  license  was  lial)le  to  be  withdrawn  in  case  of 
any  ofEence.  This  fact  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  any  political  work  of  character  tliroiiLch  the 
press.  A  process  of  emasculation  often  had  to 
take  place^  bef  01*6  any  publisher  would  accept  the 
manuscript.  In  many  instances  authors,  in  order 
to  get  their  ideas  and  their  testimony  l)efore  the 
world,  were  obliged  to  publish  an  unexpurgated 
edition  in  a  foreign  country.* 

In  the  rural  districts  of  France  matters  were 
still  worse.  There  the  book-trade  is  carried  on 
exclusively  through  the  medium  of  licensed  ped- 
lers.  Under  the  pretext  of  moral  and  religions 
supervision,  every  work  intended  for  sale  had  to 
be  inspected  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Interior,  and 
every  volume  offered  had  to  bear  the  seal  of  im- 
perial approbation.  The  law  amounted  to  abso- 
lute interdiction  of  eveiy  work  not  acceptable  to 
the  govemmentb 

•  This  waa  the  case  with  the  Memoirrs  of  Guixot, — perhaps  the  moat 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  France  sincG  the  Revolution. 
That  such  a  work  should  be  oblif^ed  to  po  to  Lcipsic  for  publication,  and 
have  printed  ui)on  tlie  titlo-i)a^^o  of  every  volume,  ''^  Editiitit  iuti  rdite 
pijitr  la  Fnincry  was  as  great  a  diagraoe  to  the  nation  as  It  waa  on  od- 
vertiscmeut  to  the  work. 
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Xow,  of  this  policy,  there  could  of  course  be 
but  one  result.   As  a  matter  of  simple  f  act,  public 

opinion  \ras  absolutely  destroyed.  When  Mou- 
iiiem*  Taine  wrote,  in  1870,  "We  have  no 
public  life  in  France,"*  he  simply  recorded  a 
natural  consequence  of  a  deliberate  policy. 

lender  Louis  Pliilip])e,  and  even  under  the 
Bourlx^us  before  him,  something  had  been  done  to 
enlighten  public  opinion  conceiving  political  af- 
fairs. These  means  of  enlisrhtennu  nt,  wlit^n  suf- 
fnige  was  suddenly  made  universal,  should  in  all 
reason  have  been  increased  and  extended.  De 
Toequeville  declared  in  1851 :  "Thirty-seven 
years  of  liberty  have  made  a  free  press  and  free 
parliamentary  discussion  necessaries  to  us ;  but 
instead  of  these  there  was  imposed  upon  the 
natii>n  a  nu>re  risfid  surveillance  of  the  press  than 
had  ever  been  known,  and  consequently  the  people 
under  the  Second  Empire  were  chai*acterized  by  a 
degree  of  political  ignorance  which,  to  those  who 
have  not  studied  its  causes,  is  alxsolutely  marvel- 
lous. As  men  wei*e  ignorant  of  what  was  done 
by  the  government,  they  knew  not  what  to  think 
about  it ;  and,  as  they  knew  not  what  to  think, 
their  ignorance  soon  lapsed  into  the  still  more 
deplorable  phase  of  almost  absolute  indifference. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  Napoleon  III. 
the  sauK^  keen  o1)st»rver,  \vhoni  I  liave  so  often 
quoted,  wrote  in  answer  to  the  inquiiies  of  Beau« 

*  Du  Suffrage  Unicersel,  p.  28. 
t  Memoirs  and  liemainSf  vol.  n.  p.  106. 
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mont :  It  is  hard  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
public  opinion  in  my  department,  so  great  is  the 

reserve  with  which  individuals  ex})ress  thcuuselves, 
partly  from  prudence,  and  partly  from  not  know- 
ing what  to  think  There  is  almost  universal 
silence.  No  people,  while  thinking  of  nothing  but 
politics,  ever  talked  of  them  so  little."  * 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Germany:  "Remember  that  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  interest  in  ])(>Utics,  and  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  country  has  come  to  be  a  place  to 
which  neither  air  nor  light  ever  penetrate.  It  was 
always  a  sort  of  cave,  and  now  they  have  stopped 
up  the  last  crevice."t 

Still  more  emphatic  and  striking  is  a  passage 
which  the  same  author  wrote  a  year  later.  Refer- 
ring to  the  condition  of  literature  and  of  the  press, 
he  used  these  remai*ka1)le  words :  "  Our  present 
state  in  this  respect  is  unlike  anything  one  finds  in 
the  history  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  ;  and  of 
all  the  changes  that  time  has  effected  in  our  hab- 
its and  chai*acter,  this  is  one  of  the  most  exti*aordin- 
ary.  In  the  most  literary  nation  of  Europe,  in 
that  which  has  convulsed  itself,  and  convulsed 
the  world  by  means  of  absti'act  ideas  taken  from 
books,  a  generation  has  arisen  up,  taking  abso- 
lutely  no  interest  in  anything  which  is  written, 
attaching  no  importance  to  anything  but  events, 
and  only  to  a  few  tacts — those  which  are  evidently, 

•*  De  Tocque^'il]e.  M<  nwirs  and  Rr.nuiins,  vol.  II.  p.  170. 
t  Meinoira  and  Jieimins,  voL  II.  p.  210. 
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directly,  and  immediately  connected  with  physical 
well-being.    Of  all  the  aristocracies,  that  which 

has  )>ec'ii  most  utterly  destroyed  ])y  the  lie  volution 
is  the  aristocracy  of  literature.'^  * 

I  turn  now  from  the  condition  of  the  press  un- 
der the  Second  Empire  to  the  condition  of  (nlnea- 
tion.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  discussion 
of  details  only  so  far  as  may  be  requisite  to  show 
its  political  influence  and  its  political  tendency. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Guizot  and  of  Villemain  (each  of 
whom  was  for  a  time  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tiou),  much  was  done  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
educational  institutions.  The  influence  of  the 
church,  whose  cramping  hand  had  so  long  held 
the  schools  in  its  grasp,  was  at  last  considerably 
weakened.  Duiing  that  reign  the  government 
determined  that  the  degree  of  Jicuihelier-h-Lcttres 
should  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  had  stud- 
ied in  schools  open  to  government  inspection. 
This  decree  \vas  aimed  at  the  schools  of  the  Jes- 
uits, and  its  influence  was  altogether  wholesome. 

On  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  this  policy  was 
reversed.  The  church  in  France  since  the  Ilestora- 
tion  had  become  more  and  more  ultramontane.^ 

^Memoin  and  Bmains^  toL  U.  p.  347.  I  have  quoted  so  bucgely 
from  De  Tooqiieville,  nob  beoanee  there  is  not  abmidant  teatimonj  to 
the  same  faets  in  the  other  wziten,  but  becanse  upon  erexy  political 
question  wMoh  he  touohed,  I  deem  his  woids  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance. 

f  L'ultramontanisme,  rcpresentd  et  dcfendu  par  des  hommescommo 
de  Maistrc,  de  Bonald,  I>ammcunais,  avait  fait  do  notable  progrea  800S 
la  BeBtoratiou."— Dtf^rej,  UkU  da  iSecoiui  Empire,  vol.  XI.  p.  210. 
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The  Bevolution  of  1830  was  anti-Catholic  in  its 
sympathies ;  and  largely,  for  that  very  reason,  the 

government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  never  able  to 
coumiaud  the  hearty  synipntliy  of  the  chui'ch. 
Catholics  welcomed  the  Kevolution  of  February, 
1848,  with  enthusiasm,  *  not  because  they  saw  at 
the  time  anything  better  in  prospect,  but  because 
it  ovei*threw  an  enemy,  and  because  they  believed 
that  whatever  happened,  mattera  would  not  be  in 
a  worse  condition.  Aijain,  tlie  cler^jv  did  not 
hesitate  to  array  themselves  against  the  republic, 
and  to  second  the  efforts  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
Both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  strove  earnestly,  first 
for  his  election  to  the  presidency,  and  then  for  liis 
support  aftei*  the  usurpation  of  December.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  had  revealed  to  the  priests  their 
power,  and  they  sa\v  that  the  new  ri'jiine  Nvould 
put  into  their  hands  a  means  of  iuiluencing  the 
government  such  as  they  had  not  enjoyed  since 
the  Restoration. 

Na])()l('(>n  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his  apprecia- 
tion of  their  services  in  his  behalf.  The  law  of 
Louis  Philippe  to  which  I  referred  above  was 
iinmediatcl}'  repealed  ;  the  Jesuits  were  reinstated 
in  tlieir  chairs  of  instruction.  But  this  was  not 
sufficient  It  was  necessary  not  only  that  there 
should  be  Jesuit  schools,  where  instruction  might 
])e  given  in  secret,  but  also  tliat  there  should  be 
adopted  a  method  by  wliicli  all  instruction,  public 
as  well  as  private,  might  be  controlled.  Accord- 

♦  Delord,  vol.  U.  p.  211. 
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incrly,  De  Falloux,  the  first  Miaister  of  Public 
Iiisti'iietion  under  the  Empire,  inaugurated  his 
administration  hy  appointing  a  commission  to  pre- 
pare  a  law  for  tlie  reconstruction  of  tlie  schools. 

In  due  time  a  scheme  was  reported.  Its  most 
important  provisions  were  the  following:  The 
Greneral  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  not 
essentially  modified  (probably  because  it  was 
already  under  the  dii^ect  control  of  the  Emperor), 
except  that  in  future  it  was  to  contain  three 
iu  c'Iil>isliops  or  V)ishops,  to  l)e  chosen  by  their  col- 
leagues. In  each  department  a  subordinate  edu- 
cational board,  known  as  the  Academical  Council, 
was  established ;  and  of  this,  the  bishop,  the  pre- 
fect, and  the  attorney-c^eneral  were  to  be  members. 
The  academical  degrees,  which  had  hitherto  been 
essential  to  ail  instructors,  were  declared  to  be  no 
longer  necessary  either  to  presidents  or  professors 
or  subordinate  teachers.  Finally,  the  presidents 
of  such  religious  corporations  as  wei-e  acknowl- 
edged by  the  state  were  authorized  to  grant 
teachers'  certificates  without  restriction.* 

The  consequences  of  this  new  law  wei-e  two- 
fold: on  the  one  hand  it  extended  vastly  the 
powers  and  influence  of  the  clergy ;  on  the  othei*, 
it  completed  the  alliance  between  the  clergy  and 
the  £mpeit)r.  fieligious  associations,  devoted  es-  < 
pecially  to  the  work  of  instruction,  sprang  up  in 
all  parts  of  France.  Tlic  ai'ts  and  the  sciences 
came  once  more  to  be  very  generally  taught  by 

*  BeUnd,  mtLOuStMidBmpin,  voL  IL  p.  214. 
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Dominicans  and  Benedictines.  Teachers  who  in 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  had  received  profess 

sioQal  training,  now  found  themselves  without 
occnpation;  for  their  places  were  filled  by  men 
whose  technical  education  had  been  acquired  in 
the  monastery  and  the  pulpit.  Tliere  were  in  the 
country  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  religions 
establishments,  and  these  called  into  existence, 
under  the  new  law,  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-nine  schools  devoted  to  different  grades 
of  instruction.  Besides  these,  there  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Jesuits  sixteen  colleges,  which  were 
sustained  by  subscription  and  ])rivate  munitieence.  * 
"When  these  facts  are  remembered,  it  will  not  be 
considered  strange  that  the  church  was  the  firmest 
supporter  of  the  Emperor,  and  that,  when  the  latter 
needed  a  sustaining  vote  of  the  peo])le,  ^ve  find  the 
cure  and  the  prefect  working  hand  in  hand.  Thus 
the  new  law  strengthened  the  Emperor,  while  at  the 
^  same  time,  by  means  of  the  inferior  instruction  for 
which  it  provided,  it  weak(;ned  the  nation  at  lai'ge.* 
But  notwithstanding  these  e:fforts  of  the  Im- 
perial government  to  enlist  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  in  its  own  sujjport,  then?  was  slowly  devel- 
oped in  the  country  an  opposition,  wliicli,  as  time 
advanced,  became  really  formidable.   The  means 

•  Delord,  i7««.  da  Second  Empire,  vol.  II.  j>.  217. 
f  Tlio  spirit  of  tho  church  in  its  relations  to  ihv.  pri'ss  is  rlisrns5;<Ml  at 
leufrth  by  Delonl,  in  the  fonrteciitli  chapter  of  his  fourth  volume. 
By  nunuMon-^  examples  lie  ^'iv«s  snlhcient  proof,  that  the  church 
".Mmtenait  ou  outre  une  ;,au.irc  jirdmto  ct  tiuotidienne  coatre la  presse 
libdcale  et  di:mourati4Uu. " — Vol.       p.  041. 
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which  never  failed  to  Buboixlinate  the  masses  of 
the  ignorant  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  only 

pr()V()k('(l  ii  UKU'c  (l(»cided  opposition  from  the  in- 
telligent and  tln^  educated.    This  opposition  grad- 
ually pcnotmted  the  masses,  so  that,  as  we  shall 
sec,  the  hold  of  the  Emperor  upon  the  hearts  of 
tlic  nation  was,  toward  the  end  of  liis  reiixn,  coii- 
siderubly  weakened.    The  progress  of  this  de- 
cline of  ])o])ulaiity  may  be  easily  traced  in  the 
character  and  ])earing  of  the  dilterent  representa- 
tive asseuiblies. 

In  order  to  understand  this  subject,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Legislative 
Body  had  l)een  degraded  l>y  the  Constitntion  into 
a  thing  but  little  better  than  a  court  of  record. 
In  place  of  the  free  tribune  which,  in  the  days 
of  Louis  riiilippe,  liad  rung  with  the  unrestrained 
utterances  of  orators  like  Guizot  and  Thiers  and 
Lamartine,  there  was  now  only  a  species  of  repre- 
sentative committee  empowered  to  approve,  but 
not  to  amend,  the  laws  proposed  by  tlie  Emperor. 
There  was  a  Senate,  it  is  true,  but  this  took  no 
part  in  the -work  of  legislation,  except  to  decide 
npon  the  constitutionality  of  such  laws  as  the 
Emperor  might  desii'e  to  propose.  Finally,  as  if 
to  withdraw  every  stimulus  to  oratorical  effort^ 
both  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body  sat  with 
closed  doors. 

The  relief  from  fear  of  revolution  and  anarchy, 
so  generally  felt  on  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  system  of  official  candidates  adopted  by  the 
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government  were,  when  taken  together,  enough  to 
secure  a  legislative  body  in  which  the  liberal 
element  was  absolutely  unrepresented.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  first  Corps  Lorjixlatif  of  the 
Second  Empii  e  contamed  no  element  of  opposition 
to  the  regime  which  had  been  established. 

Before  the  election  in  1857,  however,  this  una- 
nimity of  support  had  been  broken.  The  lural 
districts,  thanks  to  the  priests  and  the  prefects, 
retained  their  loyalty  ;  but  the  cities,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  stringent  press-laws,  souie  intelligence 
of  public  affairs  prevailed,  could  not  be  held  under 
the  yoka  The  result  of  the  canvass  showed  that^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  government, 
five  of  its  prominent  cantlidates  had  Ix'cn  cluicated, 
and  that  the  course  of  the  opposition  was  now  to 
be  represented  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of 
Picard,  (Jllivier,  and  Jules  Favi-e. 

It  was  not  long  iifter  the  election  of  these  mem- 
bers before  events  took  place  which  gave  full  play 
to  all  their  powers.  The  attempt  of  Orsini  upon 
the  life  of  the  Emperor,  in  Jauuaiy,  1658,  was  fol- 
lowed V)y  the  atrf)C'iou3  lot  de  surete  yeiural  which 
imposed  fine,  imprisonment,  and  even  exile  upon 
the  utterance  of  opinions  hostile  to  the  Emperor 
or  to  his  government.  This  law,  followed  that 
system  of  eBpionage^  which  placed  a  secret  spy  in 
every  cafe  and  on  every  street-comer,  could  not, 
with  all  the  efforts  of  the  governnieut,  1)e  made 
acceptable.  The  courageous  [)laiQ-speaking  of  the 
press,  in  the  teeth  of  a  merciless  persecution,  re- 
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vealed  to  the  Emperor  the  dangerous  ground  on 
which  he  was  standing.   The  Revue  de  PariSy 

the  AsHeinhlee  JVat/o/nil<^  iiud  the  Maimd  Ghieral 
ile  V Inst ruit ion  Prnnaire  were  suppressed;  the 
Siecle^  the  Oasette  de  France^  the  Comtituticynely 
and  the  Pre$9e  were  repeatedly  warned,  while  the 
})ubli8ber  of  the  latter  was  fined  and  imprisonedL 
But  in  spite  of  these  vigorous  measures  oa  the 
pai*t  of  the  government,  the  opposition  was  un- 
daunted, and  the  result  was  that  the  Emperor  Lad 
to  give  way.    The  decree  of  [November  24th, 
1860,  astonished  the  world  by  what  looked  like  a 
retmn  to  parliamentary  government.   The  Legis* 
lative  Body  received  by  this  decree  tlie  right  to 
amend  bills  presented  by  the  government,  to  vote 
a  reply  to  the  address  from  the  throne,  to  sit  with 
open  doors — and  what  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance— to  enjoy  the  right  of  freedom  of  debate. 

These  concessions  could  not  but  excite  an  enthu- 
siastic welcome  on  the  part  of  the  peo[)]e.  They 
were  everywhere  proclaimed  as  evidence  of  the 
Emperor's  determination  to  promote  the  liberties 
of  the  nation.  It  was  soon  observed,  however,  that 
no  concession  of  imperial  power  had  really  been 
made.  The  terms  of  the  decree,  when  carefully 
scratinized,  will  be  seen  to  have  granted  nothing 
except  freedom  of  debate.  The  Corps  LSgislo^ 
tif  co\\\i\  now  talk,  but  it  could  do  nothing  moi-e. 
The  l  ight  of  amendment  was  nothing  more  than 
the  right  of  suggestion,  since  the  government  was 
nnder  no  obligation  to  adopt  any  legislative  meas- 
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nre  whatever.   The  principal  effect  of  the  decree, 

therefore,  was  to  enable  the  dissatisfied  to  make 
their  complaints  known,  without  giving  them  any 
means  of  making  their  power  felt.  Practically 
the  only  right  conceded  was  the  right  to  find  fault. 
In  an  English  Parliament  or  an  American  Con- 
gress this  right  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded,  inas- 
much as  everybody  knows  that  on  the  one  hand, 
the  moment  the  opposition  can  create  a  majority, 
it  will  have  tlie  means  of  enforcing  its  demands ; 
and  on  the  other,  until  this  moment  arrives,  it 
will  be  practically  powerless.  The  contest  in 
these  bodies,  therefore,  is  at  least  theoretically,  a 
contest  of  reason,  in  which  the  minority  is  con- 
stantly striving  to  convince  the  majority  of  its 
errors.  In  a  I^^j  ench  Assemldy,  whcn-e  even  the 
majority  is  destitute  of  I'eal  power,  the  object  of 
discussion  is  altogether  difEerent.  The  true  audi- 
ence of  the  Fi*ench  legislator  is  not  his  fellow- 
members,  whom  it  is  of  no  (earthly  use,  or  of  alto- 
gether secondary  importance,  to  convert  to  his 
views,  but  the  £mperor  on  the  one  hand  and  the- 
people  on  the  other.  The  consequence  of  this 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiarly  ar- 
dent temperament  of  the  typical  Frenchman,  is 
that,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  has  vigorously  observed,* 
the  French  assembly  is  far  less  delil)erative  in  its 
character  than  is  the  representative  body  of  either 
of  the  other  gi'eat  nations. 

*  In  wxifcuig  on  tbis  genenl  nibffeot,  ILr.  Bagehot  aajB:  ''In  tliA  lart 
but  one  of  these  eeBojB  I  hare  tried  to  describe  one  of  the  mental  con- 
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The  Emperor  in  bis  speech  from  the  throne,  at 

the  opening  of  the  session  in  1861,  did  not  neglect 
to  inform  the  legislature  of  the  true  import  of  the 
decree  of  November.  The  l^islative  body  does 
not,  it  is  tnie said  he,  "interfere  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  administration,  but  it  is  directly  chosen  by 
universal  sufErage,  and  counts  no  f unctionaiy  in  its 
bosom.  It  debates  measures  with  the  most  entire 
liberty ;  if  they  are  rejected,  the  rejection  is  a 
warning  which  the  government  takes  into  ac- 
count; ^  Jmt  it  neither  gives  a  sAoch  topowerj  ar- 
rests the  eowrse  of  rwrforees  upon  the  SOV' 
ereign  ad  risers  in  whom  Iw  cannot  confide,'" 

Of  the  fieedom  of  debate  a£orded  by  the  de- 
cree, the  five  members  of  the  opposition  at  once 
availed  th(?mselves.  The  eloquent  speecli  of  Jules 
Favre  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  from  whicli  I 
have  already  quoted,  was  one  of  the  results.  The 
determination  of  the  government^  however,  was  in 

ditions  of  pttrliamentaiy  goveaaunent,  vbioih  I  caU  *  zationality,'  by  wldch 
I  do  sot  mean  naBoniiig-power,  but  mther  the  power  of  hesriog  the 
xeaaoM  of  others,  of  oompaxing  them,  quietly  with  (me's  own  leMom, 
and  then  being  gnided  by  the  result.  But  a  French  assembly  is  not 
ea^  to  reason  with.  Every  assembly  is  divided  into  parties,  and  in 
France  each  party — almost  every  section  of  a  party — begins  not  to 
clamor,  but  to  scream,  and  to  scream  as  only  Frenchmen  can,  as  soon  as 
it  heais  anjtbin}^  \\  Inch  it  particularly  dislikes.  With  an  assembly  in 
this  temper,  real  discussion  is  impos.'^ible,  and  i)arliamentarj'  goveniment 
is  impossible  too,  becau-sc  the  parliament  can  neither  choose  men  nor 
measures.  The  French  assemblies  under  the  restored  monarchy  seem 
to  hftve  been  quieter,  probably  beoaasc,  being  elected  from  a  limited 
ooiistitQenoj,th«qr  did  not  contain  so  many  sections  of  ophi^  they  had 
fewsr  irritants  and  fewer  spedeA  of  irritabilil^.**— T^U^  BagthtA^ 
The  Engliifh  CofutUutim,  Seamd  JBOUion;  InUrodueiiot^  p.  U. 
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no  way  shaken.  Driven  at  length  to  a  kind  of 
exasperation,  M.  Billault,  speaking  for  his  impe- 
rial master,  used  these  defiant  words :  "  All  the 
foundations  on  wliicli  the  government  policy  and 
the  public  security  rest,  the  law  of  general  safety, 
the  control  of  the  press,  the  patronage  exercised 
by  the  government  in  the  elections,  are  now  at- 
tacked. But  the  very  speeclies  we  liear  in  this 
chamber  prove  clearly  enough  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  go  &rther  without  compromising 
itself.  Gentlemen,  in  the  ]^resence  of  parties 
which  are  given  to  agitation,  the  government  will 
not  abandon  the  right,  which  it  holds  from  the 
people,  of  preventing  electoral  assemblages  where 
such  meetings  threaten  danger ;  it  will  not  aljan- 
don  its  right  to  support  certain  candidates  in  op- 
position to  those  of  party  nomination ;  it  will  not 
dissolve  this  chamber,  which  has  so  well  served 
the  country ;  it  will  not  change  the  place  of  power 
conferred  by  ike  pUbesoite  of  1852." 

After  such  an  expression  of  imperial  determina- 
tion it  was  evident  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  but  simply  to  create  public  opinion,  and  to 
wait  until  after  the  election  of  a  new  assembly. 

The  means  used  by  the  governmcint  to  control' 
the  elections  in  18G3,  I  described  somewhat  in  de- 
tail in  the  last  chapter;  it  is,  therefore,  only  neces* 
saiy,  in  this  connection,  to  note  the  results.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  prefects  and  priests,  in 
spite,  also,  of  the  multitude  of  promises  and  threats 
which  emanated  from  Paris  and  penetrated  every; 
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hamlet  of  France,  it  was  found,  when  the  can- 
Tassing  was  completed,  that  the  number  of  liberal 
representatives  had  been  increased  from  five  to 
thirty-six ;  while  in  Paris,  of  the  nine  opposition 
candidates,  eight  had  been  elected. 

Still  more  indicative  of  the  direction  of  the 
popular  current  were  the  fact«  revealed  concern- 
ing the  number  of  voters.    Of  an  aggregate  of 
about  ten  million  electors,  two  million  had  been 
bold  enough  to  vote  for  the  opposition  candidates, 
while  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  had  ab- 
stained from  the  polls.    Of  this  unusual  number 
of  absentees,  there  could  be  but  one  explanation. 
No  canvass  had  ever  been  conducted  by  the  gov- 
ernment with  so  much  vigor.   It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  its  supporters  had  ab- 
stained in  any  considerable  numbers.   The  absen- 
tiM^s  must  have  been  either  dissatisfied  or  indiifer- 
eut ;  and  as  indifEerentism  must  have  geneially 
given  way  before  the  pressure  of  governmental 
a<?encies,  it  is  certain  that  dissatisfaction  was  the 
almost  exclusive  cause  of  absence  fj-om  the  polls. 
The  result  of  the  election  afforded  sufficient  proof 
that  the  imperial  rSginie  was  losing  its  hold  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  ]HU)ple.    At  the  present  I'ate 
of  departure,  the  government  would  be  able  to 
command  scarcely  a  majority  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

The  gravity  of  this  fact,  however,  seems  to  have 
made  no  impression  upon  the  Emperor.  The  op- 
position, formidable  as  it  had  now  become^  was 
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treated  with  an  indifference  bordering  upon  con- 
tempt In  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Corps  Leg- 
isloHf  in  1864,  the  Emperor  administered  this 
rel)uke :  "Let  us  each  remain  in  our  pro})er 
spheres ;  you,  gentlemen,  in  enlightening  and  eou- 
troUing  the  progress  of  the  government^  and  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  all  that  may  promote  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  France."  That  the 
Emperor  was  disposed  to  grant  no  abatement  of 
his  authority  was  made  from  time  to  time  pain- 
fully manifest.  In  1865  the  conseili^  (jeneraux  of 
the  Seine  and  Marne  were  bold  enough  to  pass 
certain  resolutions  concerning  their  own  interior 
organization,  whereupon  the  resolutions  were  de- 
clared null  aod  void  by  imperial  decree. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  year  the  liberal 
pai  ty  pressed  vigorously  their  claims  for  reform. 
The  I'ehitions  of  Prussia  rjid  Austriii  w  ere  ])eeoni- 
ing  serious,  and  it  was  claimed  with  justice  that  a 
development  of  the  decree  of  November  24th,  1860, 
would  cement  all  parties  into  a  firm  support  of  the 
Emperor  in  any  policy  which  he  might  find  it  best 
to  pursue.  They  awaited  anxiously,  therefore,  for  • 
the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  But  all  tlieir  hopes  were  disappointed. 
The  imperial  address  contained  an  elaborate  eulogy 
on  the  Constitution  of  1852,  and  demonstrated 
clearly  that  no  advance  of  libeml  ideas  was  to  l)e 
encouraged,  or  even  toleraled.  Then,  too,  as  if  to 
remove  every  possible  doubt  as  to  the  |)urpose  of 
the  government^  Persigny  followed  the  Emperor's 
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speech  ivith  an  amplification  in  which  he  not  only 
emphafflzed  the  enlog^^  but  also  declared  that  the 

receut  coucessions  vvliicli  had  been  granted  or  prom- 
ised were  a  mistake, "  a  violation  of  the  trae  and 
admirable  principle  of  authority."  It  thas  became 
evident  that  an  important  reaction  on  tlie  j)art  of 
the  government  liad  taken  place.  While  the  na- 
tion was  demanding  a  liberal  policy  in  terms  more 
and  more  unmistakable,  the  authorities  were  dis- 
})osed  to  withdraw  even  the  concessions  which  they 
had  already  made. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  was  what  it  would  seem 
that  ordinary  intelliirt^noe  would  liave  antici])ated. 
The  opposition  in  the  legislative  body,  so  far  from 
being  daunted,  was  considerably  augmented.  As 
a  result  of  the  tempestuous  discussion  that  ensued 
on  an  anienduient  to  the  address  calling  for  a  devel- 
opment of  the  November  decree,  it  was  found  that 
the  minority  of  thirty-six  had  been  increased  to 
sixty-six.  It  was  evident  that  the  very  parliamen* 
tary  organization  which  the  Emperor  dreaded  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  made 
to  overwhelm  it.  **  They  refuse  us  the  present,  but 
they  cannot  keep  from  us  the  future,"  were  the  de- 
fiant words  of  the  leader  of  the  I^ef  t  Centre.  Fol- 
lowing close  upon  these  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
reform  the  interior  adniiuistration  came  the  ^var 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  all  its  momen- 
tous consequences.  The  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the 
Emperor  to  secure,  first  a  rectification  of  the  Rhine 
boundxuy,  and  then  the  incorporation  into  France 
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of  the  Duchy  of  Luxeml>oiiri2:,  reinforced  im-  v 
mensely  the  opposition  in  the  French  Assembly. 
The  rise  of  Pnisaia,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  was 
regarded  throughout  France  as  in  some  sort  a  dis- 
grace to  the  French  Government  and  the  whole- 
French  people.  This  humiliation  was  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Empei-or.  It  was  categorically  af- 
iirmed,  during  the  stormy  del^ates  of  1867,  that 
Bismarck,  at  the  celebrated  meeting  at  Biarritz,  in 
1865,  had  offered  to  the  Emperor  the  Rhine  fron- 
tier as  tlie  i)rice  of  his  support  of  Prussian  policy, 
and  that  the  ofEer  liad  been  declined,  probably  in 
expectation  that  the  desired  end  woold  come  about 
more  naturally  after  the  first  battle  had  been 
fought.  It  was  charged  that  the  Emperor  had  an- 
ticipated the  defeat  of  Prussia,  and  that  he  had  be- 
lieved an  opportunity  would  be  given  for  French 
interference  and  ai  bitration  in  such  a  nianiKU'  as 
to  lead  to  the  coveted  reward.  The  Emperor,  it 
was  said,  had  hoped  to  step  between  the  combat- 
ants in  order  (after  Prussia  had  received  its  first 
great  disaster)  to  prevent  too  severe  a  punishment 
of  the  defeated  nation ;  and  he  had  anticipated  a 
territorial  compensation  in  return  for  this  service. 

All  these  antiei])ations  had  been  frustrated. 
Kot  only  had  the  government  neglected  to  accept 
an  offer  which  would  have  led  to  certain  aggran- 
dizement, but  it  had  pursued  a  policy  which  had  * 
ended  at  once  in  national  huniiliation,  and  in  tlie 
elevation  to  absolute  supremacy,  in  Germany,  of 
the  nation's  traditional  enemy.    A  writer  in  the 
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jRevue  des  Deux  Mondes  declares  that  the  failure 
of  the  Emperor's  diplomacy,  and  the  consequent 

rise  of  Prussia,  were  eveiywhere  regarded  througli- 
out  Fj  ance  as  "  uthe  sorte  de  dtcheancer 

The  feelings  thus  excited  were  considerably  in- 
tensified by  the  issue  of  the  Luxembonri^  affair. 
The  Grand  Diuliy  in  question  was  granted  hy  the 
Treaty  in  1814,  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  made  a  member  of  the 
German  CoTifederation.  To  Prussia  was  given  the 
importaut  right  to  garrison  the  fortress.  This 
i*ight)  throogh  all  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  1830  and  1837,  had  not  been  molested.  When 
Prussia,  however,  in  18GG,  renounced  lier  participa- 
tion in  the  Gennan  Confederation,  and  that  organ- 
zation  in  consequence  was  broken  up,  the  question 
was  I'aised  wliethcr  Pi  iissia  should  continue  to  ex- 
ercise the  riglit  of  holding  the  fortress.  Prussia 
maintained  the  right  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  granted  to  her  by  treaties  which  were 
in  no  way  dejK'iulent  upon  the  relations  of  Luxem- 
bourg to  the  Confederation.  In  the  eyes  of  Na- 
poleon, however,  the  territory  afforded  an  obvious 
means  of  satisfying  the  national  longing  for  ad- 
ditional strength  on  tlu^  lihine. 

Neither  the  Dutch  king  nor  the  Dutch  nation 
attached  much  importance  to  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion. Geographically  it  AV'as  completely  detached 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  was  surrounded  by 
powers  liable  at  any  time  to  be  more  or  less  hos- 
tile.   When,  therefore,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
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made  advances  to  tlic  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
looking  toward  a  purchase  of  the  Grand  Duchy, 
the  intiogae  was  eagerly  listened  to.  The  private 
treasury  of  the  Dutch  king  was  always  in  need  of 
Hupplies,  and  the  affair,  therefore,  went  on  smoothly 
until  it  became  necessary  to  make  the  negotiations 
public  On  the  side  of  the  French  government  it 
was  desired  that  the  affair  should  be  kept  from 
Prussia,  until  the  cession  of  the  territory  should  be 
an  accomplished  fact;  on  the  part  of  Holland, 
however,  such  a  course  was  deemed  altogether  un- 
safe. Accordingly,  on  the  same  day  that  the  king 
telegraphed  to  Paiis  that  he  had  resolved  to  cede 
Luxembourg  to  France,  he  informed  the  Prussian 
ambassador  at  the  Hague  of  his  determination. 

The  affair  caused  intense  excitement  thi-ougbout 
Germany.  £ver  since  the  tenth  century  the  Grand 
Duchy  had  in  one  way  or  another  been  a  part  of 
the  fathrrland,  and  public  opinion  was  naturally 
outraged  at  the  idea  that  it  should  be  ceded  to 
France.  On  the  first  day  of  April,  Von  Beuning- 
sen  of  Hanover  brought  the  matter,  by  means  of 
an  interpellation  and  a  furious  speech,  Ix^forc  the 
North  German  Pai  liament.  Bismarck  replied  to 
the  excited  interpellation  and  the  fierce  expressions 
which  it  called  out,  with  most  provoking  calmness. 
He  simply  contented  himself  with  regaidiug  the 
pai*liamentary  demonstration  as  amply  justifying 
measures  for  putting  the  army  on  a  war  footing. 

But  while  Germany  was  thus  j)reparing  for  a  pos- 
sible emergency,  the  chancellor  did  not  neglect  to 
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attempt  peacefal  measnres.  No  sooner  had  be  re- 
ceived iiitorniation  of  tlie  iiitriguo  tlian  he  appealed 
to  the  parties  <'f  the  Treaty  of  1839,  upon  which 
the  existence  of  Holland  as  a  modem  nation  was 
founded.  The  re>iilt  of  thi.s  appeal  was  a  confer- 
ence of  those  powers  at  London  on  the  lith  of 
May.  Prossia  consented  to  withdraw  her  garrison, 
whereuj)on  the  Grand  Dachy  was  declared  to  be  a 
neutral  state  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the 
powers  that  were  parties  to  the  Treaty.  The 
territory  was  to  belong  to  the  reigning  house  of 
Nassau-Orange,  and  the  town  was  to  cease  to  })e  a 
fortress.  What,  then,  was  the  real  status  of  the 
question  at  the  end  of  the  affair  ?  Simply  that 
Prussia  had  completely  frustrated  the  purpose  of 
France,  and  had  transferred  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending the  Grand  Duchy  from  herself  to  the 
leading  powers  of  £urope. 

It  was  while  the  enemies  of  the  Napoleonic  re- 
gime \vere  busy  in  making  all  possible  capital  out 
of  the  Luxembourg  question,  that  the  sad  termi- 
nation of  the  imperial  drama  in  Mexico  was  an- 
nounced. On  the  lOtli  of  June,  1867,  while  the 
Emi)eror  was  engaged  in  the  ceremonies  of  an  im- 
perial fete<i  a  despatch  was  handed  to  him  contain- 
ing the  startling  words:  "Maximilian  was  shot 
to-day." 

At  a  time  when  Napoleon  had  been  confident 
that  the  United  States  would  be  permanently 

I'iven  asunih'!',  lu;  had  undertaken  and  acc<>ni- 
plished  the  conquest  of  Mexico.    It  was  soon. 
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found,  however,  that  the  exertions  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  nation  were  altogether  disproportionate  to 

any  advautages  wliic  li  France  could  lio])e  to  real- 
ize. The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  Southern  States,  put  a  new  aspect 
on  the  condition  of  affairs.  Not  only  had  tliecon- 
querers,  at  the  end  of  1863,  failed  to  secure  a  gen- 
eral acknowledgment  of  their  sway  thi*oughoutthe 
country,  but  they  became  aware  that  the  United 
States,  if  restored,  as  tliey  now  seemed  likely  to  be, 
would  in  no  way  tolerate  a  settlement  of  Eui'opean 
Imperialists  on  the  borders  of  the  Union. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  when  Napo- 
leon, to  free  himself  from  the  further  burden,  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  an  Emperor  for  the  young  em- 
pire in  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  This 
prince  consented  to  undertake  the  task  only  after 
the  Emperor  had  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that 
he  was  generally  desired  by  the  Mexican  peopla 
On  the  12th  of  June,  1864,  he  entered  the  capital  of 
Mexico.  At  first  he  was  to  be  supported  by  the 
French  soldiers,  but  these  were  to  be  gradually 
withdrawn,  and  th^  places  filled  by  Austrians 
and  Belgians.  The  war  against  Juarez,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  legitimate  Mexican  liepublic,  dragged 
its  weary  length  aloDg  and  gave  no  prcmnise  of 
a  teimination ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
Nai)oleon  decided,  owing  to  the  determined  atti- 
tude of  the  goverumeut  at  Washington,  to  with- 
draw the  French  troops.  Previous  to  the  out- 
break  of  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  it  was  his  pur- 
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pose  to  accomplish  the  evacuation  in  three  divi- 
siona :  one  to  withdraw  in  November  of  1866,  one 

in  Muivli  of  ISOr,  and  one  in  N()V<'nil)er  of  1867. 

The  war  in  (xi  rmany,  1  lo we ver,  added  a  new  fac- 
tor to  the  problem,  and  the  Emperor  resolved  to 
brin^  back  the  whole  force  early  in  1867,  urging 
Maximilian,  meantime,  to  justify  the  act  by  resig- 
nation. This  the  Archduke  declined  to  do;  there- 
upon the  Emperor  left  him  to  his  fate.* 

When  tlie  news  of  ^Maximilian's  death  leaelied 
Europe,  the  wliole  of  Franee  felt  that  her  honor 
was  afiected  by  the  sad  catastrophe.  The  Mexican 
war  bad  never  been  popnlar  in  the  nation;  and 
it  was  now  claimed  boldly,  that  under  a  parli- 
amentary government,  it  would  never  have  been 
undertaken.  Those  who  had  charged  the  Emperor 
with  weakness  after  Sado^s'a,  and  had  emphasized, 
their  charges  aftca-  Luxembourg,  now  brought  for- 
ward Mexico  in  the  way  of  absolute  proof  of  their 
positions.  The  time  had  been,  they  said,  when  the 
word,  of  France  was  a  power  in  Euro])e  which  no 
nation  dared  to  disregard ;  but  now  every  foreign 
(question  with  which  the  Empemr  became  involved 
resulted  only  in  national  dishonor. 

It  ^vas  in  the  spirit  of  W'ounded  pride,  engen- 
dered by  these  several  diplomatic  failures,  that  the 
people  of  Prance  entered  upon  the  year  1807. 
Toward  the  Emperor  there  had.  never  been  so 
much  ill-feeling ;  and  the  government  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  concessions.    On  the  19th  of 

•  Peloid,  Jlintoire  da  Second  Empire^  vol.  IV.  diap.  XUL 
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January  Napoleon  wrote  to  his  minister  a  letter 
in  which  he  marked  out  the  line  of  policy  to  be 

pursued.  "Tlie  discussions  on  the  address  to 
the  tlu'one,"  said  he,  "have  proved  nothing  more 
than  a  wasteful  ti'easury  of  words.  They  are  to 
be  abolished,  and  the  right  of  ministerial  interpel- 
hition,  prudently  regulated,  is  to  be  substituted  in 
their  place.  In  futai*e  the  ministers  are  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  chamber,  and  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
bates ;  the  la^v  against  piil)lic  meetings  is  to  be 
modified,  and  the  supervision  of  the  press  is  to  be 
transferred  fi'om  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
government  to  the  tribunals  of  the  correctional 
police." 

If  the  Emperor  had  founded  any  hopes  of  a 
return  of  popular  favor  upon  these  concessions,  he 

must  have  been  bitterly  disappointed.  Neither 
his  friends  nor  his  enemies  received  them  with  any 
manifestations  of  satisfaction.  It  was  at  once 
pointed  out  that  the  right  of  interpellation  now 
granted  was  quite  identical  with  what  had  in  the 
previous  session  Ijeen  demanded  by  the  minority 
of  forty-six,  and  had  been  rejected  by  the  suppor^ 
era  of  the  crovernment  asnothini?  short  of  an  insult 
to  theim})ei*ial  i)ower.  The  quick-witted  Parisians 
were  not  slow  to  see  and  to  point  out  that  the  Em- 
peror, in  granting  what  his  friends  had  so  vigor- 
ously characterized  as  an  insult,  had  simply  made 
either  himself  or  his  fiiends  ridicnlons.  80  far, 
then,  as  concerned  the  concession,  it  failed  utterly 
to  awaken  any  enthusiasm,  while  the  suppression 
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of  freedom  of  debate,  of  course,  awakened  posi- 
tive hoBtility. 

The  modification  of  the  law  agaiost  assembling 
for  political  dinicussions  was  scarcely  less  niisatis- 
factory.  Meetings  were  allowed  only  within  cer- 
tain fixed  dates,  and  even  these  were  surronnded 
with  so  many  minute  regulations  that  no  very 
consi(leral)le  i^aiu  was  realized.  As  if  to  be  cer- 
tain that  no  harm  \voald  result  to  the  government 
from  the  new  privilege,  it  was  determined  that 

in  any  case  the  minister  could  f()rl)id,  aud  the  pre- 
fect dissolve,  such  assembly  at  pleasure." 

But  the  measure  which  attracted  most  attention, 
and  which  was  of  much  the  greatest  importance, 
was  the  oue  which  ])ertained  to  the  control  of  the 
presa  The  penalties  of  arbiti*ary  suspension  were 
done  away  with^  and  in  their  place  was  substituted 
a  system  of  exorbitant  tines.  Printers  and  pul> 
lishers  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
out  a  license ;  but  all  writers  were  liable  to  be  de- 
prived of  political  rights  for  five  years, — a  penal- 
ity of  unusual  severity  in  France,  where  journalism 
is  the  principal  avenue  to  political  success*  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  law  merel\  transferred 
the  severity  of  the  penalty  from  the  publishers 
and  jointers  to  the  writers, — a  change  which, 
though  doubtless  in  the  line  of  strict  justice,  could 
not  but  afPect  unfavorably  the  tone  of  tiie  press 
toward  the  government. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law,  however,  showed 
that  the  people  regarded  it  as  of  considerable  im- 
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portance.  The  mere  abolition  of  the  former  ar- 
bitraiy  regime  gave  au  immentse  impulse  to  the 
newspaper  press.  So  completely  bad  the  discre- 
tionary lowers  of  the  minister  crushed  the  pro- 
vincial press  in  France,  that  seven  of  the  largest 
towns,  exclusive  of  Paris,  with  a  population  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half,  only  possessed  eleven 
daily  newspapers,  and  the  total  circulation  of  these 
reached  less  than  a  hundred  and  thii'ty  thousand.*^' 
In  less  than  six  weeks  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  law,  thirty  new  papers  had  sprung  uj)  in 
Paris  alone;  and  in  the  provinces,  no  less  than 
sixty-five. 

The  influence  of  the  new  law  was  on  the  whole 

unfortunate.  It  was  universally  understood  that 
the  concession,  if  indeed  the  change  was  to  l)e 
called  such,  had  been  made  not  to  principle  but  to 
necessity.  If  greater  freedom  was  to  be  granted 
to  the  press,  it  would  seem  that  common-sense 
would  have  dictated  that  it  should  be  done  at  a 
moment  when  the  government  was  in  popular  favor, 
— at  a  time  when  it  could  afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
severe  criticism.  As  a  fact,  howevei*,  there  had 
never  been  a  peiiod  when  there  was  so  much  dis- 
content as  at  the  moment  when  the  press  was  ]*e- 
lieved  of  its  heaviest  chains.  It  is  iuipossiljle  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  impolitic  than  the 
course  of  the  Emperor  in  keeping  the  press  muz- 
zled during  the  days  of « his  prosperity,  and  then, 

*  The  whole  aabjeet  of  jooznalism  under  the  Second  Emj^  is  aUy 
taeatod  hj  Dekned,  in  Td.  n.  dhi^.  IV.  and  toL  IY.  obap.  XV 
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^\•llen  a  series  of  political  disasters  had  entangled 
liiniy  in  giving  it  freedom  of  speech.  If  popular 
feelinc^  had  been  less  pronounced  and  k'ss  Intense, 
the  folly  of  the  action  would  have  been  less  con- 
spicuoos;  for  nnder  such  circumstances  writers 
would  not  have  dared  to  defy  inevitable  conviction 
and  excessive  penalt}^  Now,  however,  no  terrors 
of  the  Iciud  daunted  them.  So  long  as  a  l^irge 
share  of  the  reading  community  regarded  the  Em- 
peror as  an  implacable  foe,  writers  enoui^h  were 
found  who  were  ready  to  advance  to  mortal  com- 
bat. The  result  of  all  was  a  year  and  more  of 
bitter  excitement,  of  endless  ])re88  trials,  of  cer- 
tain convictions,  of  excessive  penalties. 

The  political  condition  to  which  these  vaiious 
mistakes,  to  caU  them  by  no  harsher  name,  had 
brought  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  }'ear  1868, 
was  well  calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious 
alarm.  Abroad  the  traditional  hegemony  of 
France  was  virtually  gone,  and  at  home  the  hu- 
miliating consciousness  of  this  eclipse  penetrated 
to  every  class  and  almost  to  every  houseliold.  Tlie 
rural  population  were  wavering  in  their  devotion 
to  the  Napoleonic  name,  and  were  beginning  to 
despair  of  the  future.  The  priestliood,  generally 
alienated  by  the  position  of  the  Empire  on  the 
Soman  question,  stood  ready  at  any  moment  "  to 
clianu^e  their  blesslno;  into  an  anathema,  shoidd 
tlieir  exclusive  corporate  interests  so  demand." 
The  bourgeoisie^  exasperated  by  the  tricky,  shallow, 
insecure,  and  time-serving  policy  of  the  government, 
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held  it  up  to  scorn  in  contrast  with  their  own 
earnest  and  honest  struggles  for  the  general  en- 
franchisement. Finally  the  imperialist  party  it- 
self, dissatisfied  ^vitll  the  concessions  made  to  theii' 
opponents,  and  distrustful  of  the  temporizing  pol- 
icy of  their  master,  seemed  to  be  fast  approaching 
the  point  of  jibsolute  dissolution.  Such,  in  gener- 
al, was  the  spirit  of  the  nation  when  tlie  time  ar- 
rived for  the  election  of  a  new  assembly. 

On  the  opening  of  the  campaign  it  was  found 
that  liberal  ideas  had  advanced  so  far  that  it  was 
necessary  to  modify  the  ordinary  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. The  official  candidates,  though  as  vigor- 
ously su})ported  by  the  government  as  ever,  were 
nevertheless  obliged  to  disavow  all  relations  with 
the  prefects.  The  bribery  and  corruption  and 
trickery  which  were  resorted  to,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  18G3,  were  in  no  respect  abated,  though  the 
government  was  obliged  to  throw  around  its  oper- 
ations something  more  of  the  appearance  of  &ir- 
ness.  Notwithstanding  the  gigantic  efforts  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  the  official  candidates,  a  count- 
ing of  the  ballots  revealed  the  fact  that  three  and 
a  half  million  had  dared  to  vote  for  the  oj^position, 
and  that  the  Corps  IJ^jixJatif  oi  18G1)  would  be  a 
parliamentary  body  prepared  to  challenge  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Emperor  at  every  step.  It  required  no 
power  of  second-sight  to  see  how  matters  were 
drifting.  In  TSajx^lcon's  fii'st  Coips  Legidatif 
there  had  been  no  opposition  whatever;  in  the 
Chamber  of  1857  the  opposition  numbered  only 
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five  members;  in  that  of  1803,  it  counted  forty- 
iive;  in  that  of  18G9,  it  was  scarcely  in  the  minor- 
ity. The  situation  was  becoming  desperate,  and 
vi^rous,  if  not  desperate,  measnres  had  to  be  de- 
vised to  meet  it. 

The  coui^se  of  the  Emperor  was  the  counterpart 
in  folly,  of  the  coarse  he  had  pursaed  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  ])re8S.  So  \o\v^  as  it  was  well  dis- 
posed, he  kept  it  chained  and  muzzled;  A\heu  it 
was  on  the  point  of  going  mad,  he  unmuzzled  it 
and  turned  it  loose.  So  long  as  the  Corps  Legw- 
latif  was  overwlielmingly  favorable  to  his  i\'fjim<'^ 
he  denied  it  the  ri<^ht  of  the  initiative;  now  that 
the  number  of  his  enemies  was  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  that  of  his  friends,  he  made  haste  to  re- 
move their  restraints.  By  the  decree  of  November 
Sth,  1869,  he  gave  to  the  chamber  the  right  to  in- 
itiate legislation,  made  senators  and  deputies  eligi- 
ble to  places  in  the  cabinet,  declared  that  each  leg- 
islative body  should  decide  upon  its  own  internal 
organization,  and  determined  that  the  budget 
should  be  voted  on  article  by  article  rather  than 
as  a  whole,  and  finally  consented  that  amend- 
ments disapproved  of  by  the  government  should 
be  pronounced  upon  in  the  last  appeal  by  the 
Chamber. 

Had  these  important  concessions  been  made  at 
a  time  when  the  Emperor  was  strong  enough  in 
the  legislature  to  control  its  action  by  legislative 
means,  they  would  doubtless  have  subserved  the 
real  interests  of  the  nation;  under  existing  circum* 
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stances,  However,  their  principal  effect  was  to  en- 
courage the  opposition  by  o})eriing  to  it  and  plac- 
ing ill  its  hands  a  uew  means  of  making  itself 
felt.  The  opportunity  thus  presented  was  not 
long  negleeted.  It  immediately  became  obvious 
that  nothing  short  of  most  iiij])<n  tant  and  I'adical 
reforms  would  satisfy  the  chaml)er. 

The  programme  put  forward  included  the  abo- 
lition of  the  laws  of  public  safety  and  of  official 
caudidatm'e,  the  suppression  of  the  stamp  on  news- 
papers, the  adoption  of  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of 
delits  de  presse,  decentralization  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  liberty  of  liiglier  education.  It  was 
evident  that  if  these  measures  should  be  adopted, 
and  should  be  carried  out  with  honesty  and  fidel- 
ity, the  personal  power  of  the  Emperor  would  be 
destroyed  forever.  AVIiat  was  (o  be  done?  The 
Emperor  did  not  hesitate.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
accepted  the  jnogrammeof  the  refoiinatory  party ; 
on  the  other,  he  resolved  to  a|)peal  to  the  peoj^le 
in  the  way  of  plcbUoite.  By  dismissing  liis  min- 
istry and  calling  Ollivier  to  the  head  of  affairs, 
he  endeavored  to  retain  the  favor  of  the  Corps 
L'cijidatlf  \  by  appealing  to  the  i)eo])le,  lie  hoped  to 
gain  a  new  lease  of  power.  The  sixth  article  of 
the  Constitution  declared:  "The  Emperor  is  re- 
sponsible to  tlie  Freneli  people  alone,  to  Avhom  he 
has  at  all  times  tlui  right  to  appeal."  To  this  final 
court  of  arbitration,  then.  Napoleon  resolved  to 
carry  his  case. 
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Up  to  within  five  days  of  the  time  when  the 

vote  was  to  Ikj  taken,  political  assemblies  for  dis- 
cussion were  allowed.  The  spirit  with  which  the 
campaign  was  carried  on  furnished  a  new  illustra- 
tion of  the  saying  of  Milton  that  "wlicn  the  devil 
tyi'ann\  hath  once  entered  into  a  people,  it  goeth 
not  out  but  with  f  oamings  and  great  convulsions." 
In  one  of  the  political  meetings,  Citizen  Leraiina 
])ri)|)os('d  that  Louis  Cliarles  Nnj)oleoD  Bonaparte, 
called  Napoleon  III.,  should  l)e  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labor  for  life."  The  wretch 
ariniwl  the  matter  in  all  seriousness,  and  found  a 
crowd  of  willing  listeuere.  The  jn'oposal  cost  liiui 
two  years  of  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs.  The  affair  is  important  simply  as 
fc^howing  tbe  spirit  in  which  the  campaign  was 
carried  on. 

To  the  great  assistance  of  the  imperial  party, 
some  letters  were  found  wdth  a  man  who  had  just 
come  over  from  England,  containing  allusions  to  a 
great  amputation  "  that  was  to  take  place.  At 
about  the  same  time,  in  one  of  the  subui'bs  of  Paris, 
a  chest  was  discovered  containing  a  quantity  of 
bombs  and  gunpowder.  These  two  circumstances 
were  put  together,  and  the  police  at  once  magnified 
them  as  a  "frightful  conspiracy."  The  opi)osition 
newspapers  laughed  and  scouted  at  the  matter  as 
an  absurdity,  whereupon  five  of  them  were  in- 
stantly confiscated.  After  this  warning,  the  others 
with  pardonable  prudence  allowed  the  spectre  of 
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the  "  Beauiy  Conspiracy*'  to  stalk  abroad  unclial- 
lenged.  It  proved  a  great  success.  The  Presse 
declared  that  "  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  was 
to  destroy  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  of  Paris. 
Whoever  is  not  with  us,  is  for  tlie  murderers; 
whoever  votes  Yes^  votes  against  the  cons[)irators 
and  their  bomba"  *  The  "Left "  assei-ted  boldly- 
that  the  whole  affair  was  an  invention  of  the  gov- 
ernment, arranged  for  the  purj)o.se  of  fiightening 
the  masses  of  the  people  with  the  ghost  of  murder 
and  revolution  into  supporting  it  at  the  polls. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  tliat  the 
matter  had  an  immense  inHuence  on  the  election. 
The  official  journals  magnified  the  affair  and  the 
terrors  to  which  it  pointed,  while  the  opposition 
jouruals,  warned  by  the  confiscation  of  their  col- 
leagues, dai'ed  not  say  a  word.  The  Med  Itf-puh- 
lican  Specie  had  never  lost  its  teiTors  for  the 
peasant  proprietor;  and  now,  when  tlje  question 
presentenl  w  as  not  concerning  this  policy  or  that 
policy,  but  rather  concerning  government  or  an- 
arcliy,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  people  voted  for 
government  l>y  a  majority  of  fiv(^  to  one.  It  is  to 
be  noticed,  however,  that  no  amount  of  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  government  was  able  to 
bring  the  majority  up  to  what  it  had  j)revionsly 
been,  and  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  had 
voted  2io  had  been  largest  in  the  best  educated 
and  most  influential  departments,  and  smallest 


Mfillar.  Gete/uehte  der  Oegmwart,  1870,  s.  35. 
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where  there  was  the  gi^eatest  poverty  and  igno- 
rance.* 

Napoleon  cbose,  of  course,  to  interpi'et  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite  as  a  new  lease  of  personal  power. 
He  regarded  it,  or  at  least  professed  to  regard 
it,  as  a  renewed  ex])ressi()ii  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  faith  in  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  Oorps  LegiBlatlf  was  less  tracta- 
ble than  he  desired.  It  seemed  determined  to 
hasten  on  the  go\'ernnient  along  the  pathway  of 
reform  in  spite  of  itsel£  With  the  right  of  initia- 
tive now  in  full  possession,  it  was  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  tlji'  lCin|)('i<)r  for  the  introdnetion  of 
political  measui'es ;  and  it  was  bold  to  strike  out  a 
pathway  of  its  own.  Among  other  innovations,  it 
passed  a  bill  in  opposition  to  the  Government, 
givhig  to  tlie  CoiiistiU  Genemux  the  right  of 
political  discussion.  Conceal  it  as  the  Emperor 
and  his  friends  might,  the  ugly  fact  stiU  remained, 
that  there  was  in  the  lei^islative  body  a  forniida- 
ble  (Opposition  Avliicdi  could  not  but  inspire  serious 
forebodings  for  the  future. 

*  Immediately  after  the  election  the  Tem'ps  published  an  analysis  of 
tlie  votes,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  in  Beventeen  of  the  best  educated 
deparfcrac'uts  the  yois  ainoiint(Ml  to  20  per  cent. ,  while  in  the  twenty- 
three  l(!ast  educated  they  were  only  1 1^  per  cent.  In  the  cities,  where 
the  course  of  the  government  could  be  thorouj,'hly  exposed,  as  in  Paris, 
Lyons,  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux,  the  JS'ocJi  even  had  a  majority. 

The  votes  cm  the  thvee  pUbiwsitea  of  Napoleon  III.  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Presidency  lor  ten  ^ears  (Dec.  20,  isni)  7,4^7,210  046,737 

Heredit;iry  Empire         (Nov.  21,  iaj2)   7,824,179  25;J,145 

Amended  coBfititutiou     (May  8,  1870).          7,210,290  1,530,010 
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It  was  at  the  moment  when  this  domestic  quar* 

rel  was  assuming  its  most  threatening  aspect  that 
a  great  foreign  opportuuity  preseuted  itself.  All 
questions  of  family  disagreement  were  suddenly 
eclipsed  by  the  question  of  the  Hohenzollem  can- 
didature. The  military  supremacy  of  Fi-ance  had 
been  ovei*sbadowed ;  here  was  an  o])port unity  to 
re-establish  it  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind.  The 
Second  Empire  had  lost  a  great  part  of  its  pres- 
tige with  the  people ;  here  was  a  means  of  regain- 
ing it.  The  government  had  been  outwitted 
in  all  its  diplomatic  efEorts  to  extend  its 
boundaries  to  the  llliino ;  here  was  an  o]:)p()r- 
tunity  to  accomplish  in  the  field  what  it  had 
so  signally  failed  to  accomplish  in  the  cabinet. 
Nothing  would  reinstate  the  hegemony  of  Prance 
and  the  prestige  of  the  Second  Emj)ire  so 
suiely  as  a  successful  war  with  their  hei'editaiy 
enemy,  Prussia;  and  no  better  occasion  for 
war  than  the  present  was  likely  to  occur.  As 
for  an  unsuccessful  war, — it  w  as  not  to  be  thought 
of.  The  needle  gun,  it  is  ti'ue,  had  once  occasioned 
some  anxiety,  but  now  the  ChoBBepots  were  ready, 
and  so  were  the  mittrailleuses.  The  question  of 
arms  thus  disposed  of,  the  whole  matter  was  set- 
tled. Any  one  who  presumed  to  think  that  those 
obese,  drowsy,  phlegmatic  beings  known  as  c€8 
(jros  Allemands  were  a  match  foi'  Frenchmen,  was 
simply  either  a  fool  or  a  traitor.  When  Monsieur 
Thiers  contended  that  France  was  not  ready  for  a 
war  with  Germany,  their  answer  was  substantially 
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that  lie  must  change  hia  opinion,  or  they  would 
burn  his  house. 

But  the  most  important  question  of  all  was  tlie 
one  which  the  ^vemraent  and  people  alike  over- 
looked, namely,  the  condition  of  the  army. 

Immediately  after  the  successes  of  Prussia  in 
1866,  the  French  government  determined  to  ]*e- 
model  its  military  oro-anization.  Marshal  ]Siel 
was  entrUvsted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
work,  and  he  set  about  it  with  undoubted  ability 
and  vigor.  The  Emperor,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  in  January,  1867,  had  discoursed  at  length, 
upon  the  peaceful  prospects  of  Europe,  at  the  same 
time  adding  that  the  results  of  the  last  war 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  military 
organization  without  delay.  This  TWH'Seqidiur 
could  not  but  arouse  the  Emperor's  enemies  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  Germany  it  was  at  once 
interpreted  as  evidence  of  hostile  intent ;  and  it 
doubtless  had  its  influence  in  strengthening  the 
German  powei's  in  their  efEorts  to  perfect  the 
military  organization.  In  Fiance,  however,  the 
effect  of  the  declaration  was  in  great  measui'e  to 
weaken  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  incon* 
sistency  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  Emperor 
was  remorselessly  exposed  in  the  Co?'j)S  Ltgislatif. 
Kouher  favored  the  members  with  an  elaboration  of 
the  purposes  of  his  imperial  master,  whereupon 
Jules  Favre  put  to  him  this  crushing  dilemma: 
"  Either  the  speech  you  have  made  us  is  nothing 
but  a  necessary  ostentation,  corresponding  in  no 
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way  with  the  real  political  situation,  or  you  are 
bound  to  withdi*aw  the  bill  for  military  reorgani- 
zation which  you  have  just  laid  before  us." 
"  Frauce  must  congratulate  herself,"  responded 
Bouher,  to  see  the  old  German  Confederation,  an 
enormous  mass  of  seven t}  five  miUions,  whose 
pui'ely  defensive  character  was  a  mere  illusion, 
broken  wp^  as  it  now  isj  into  three  jracf  ineiUsP  * 

In  the  face  of  such  weakness  and  such  inconsis- 
tency, it  was  impossible  for  the  legislative  body  to 
enter  with  spirit  upon  the  ^vork  of  re()rganizing 
the  army.  It  said  practically:  "If  tlie  govern- 
ment anticipates  war,  let  it  say  so  ])]ainly,  and  we 
will  furnish  all  needed  supplies ;  but  it  declares 
that  our  foreign  relations  are  in  the  fullest  sense 
satisfactory.  If  this  declaration  is  true,  our  army 
is  in  no  need  of  beinsr  strenii^tliened." 

In  this  way  it  was  that  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment were  pandyzed.  By  its  vigorous  call  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  army,  it  had  strengthened 
Prussia ;  by  its  declaration  that  the  results  of  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  were  satisfactory  to  France, 
it  had  made  such  a  reorganization  apparently  un- 
necessar}^  and  consequently  almost  impossible. 
Marshal  Niel,  therefore,  labored  under  every  dis- 

*  At  the  moment  when  these  words  were  tittered,  the  treaty  givinp;- 
to  Pmssia  the  military  oontrtd  of  tin;  Southern  German  States  had 
nlroady  hecu  sitrncd,  but  had  not  yet  h  u  jMiblishod.  Within  a  few 
(lays,  however,  Bismarck choso  to  prive  it  publicity,  thus  proclaiming  to 
Luropo  that  of  Itoiiher'H  "threo  iraymouts, '  two  were  virtually  one 

imcler  the  control  of  Fraaata,  while  the  tfaiid  was  aimply  crippled 
Anatria. 
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advantage.  He  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
chassepots  quite  diligently,  but  further  than  this 
very  little  was  accomplished.  Any  material  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  the  army  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, deemed  unnecessary ;  and  theref  ore^  wl^u 
an  attempt  was  actually  made  to  place  it  on  sadb 
a  footing  that  it  would  not  compare  unfavorably 
with  that  of  Germany,  the  violence  of  the  opposi- 
tion was  greatly  intensified. 

From  this  condition  of  affairs  two  results  ensued. 
On  the  one  liand,  the  impression  got  abroad  that 
the  French  government  was  straining  every  ner\'e 
to  increase  the  army  to  the  highest  possible  effi- 
ciency ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  government  was 
so  hampered,  that  any  considerable  actual  increase 
was  impossible.  Thus,  while  the  country  resounded 
with  words  about  "  conscription  "  and  "  preparfcion 
fur  ^vaI•,"  no  real  preparation  was  actutvlly  made. 
Europe  was  thoroughly  deceived. 

This  condition  of  military  affairs  under  Marshal  ^ 
Niel  was  rendered  still  worse  under  Mai'shal  Le- 
boeiif.  "  Strange  as  it  will  now  sound,"  says  E-iis- 
tow,  the  disposition  of  this  mai*shal  was  absolutely 
peaceful.  He  wished  to  economize  in  the  army, 
and  to  raise  its  tone  tlirougli  less  expensive  institu- 
tions."* But  the  very  fact  that  the  common  im- 
pression prevailed  that  Leboeuf  was  warlike  in  his 
sympathies,  while  he  was  actually  pacific,  increased 
tile  misfortune  of  the  nation  in  the  direction  above 
indicated.  Military  preparations  practically  ceased, 

^RQstow,       WoirforihtBMiiBFnwtkr^  tqL  L  p.  89. 
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though  the  impression  prevailed  abroad  that  the 
government  was  actively  prepaiing  for  war. 
In  consequence  of  these  various  causes,  the 

strength  of  the  Fniiic  h  aiiiiy,  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  ^vas  much  less  than  it  was  popularly  believed 
to  be,  either  in  France  or  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  laws  of  1867  and  '68  provided  for  an  annual 
contingent  of  100,000  men,  thus  giving  to  France 
an  establishment  of  500,000,  in  active  service,  and 
250,000,  in  the  reserve.  These  laws,  however,  were 
so  feebly  enforced  tliat  scarcely  more  than  half  of 
that  number  were  actually  brought  into  service — a 
fa^t  which  is  a  most  extraordinary  commentary  on 
the  weakness  of  the  imperial  policy.  On  this 
whole  subject,  so  eminent  an  autliority  as  Kiistow, 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  difEerent  branches 
of  the  army,  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows : 
"The  French  arniv,  on  the  normal  war  foot  in 
of  1868,  could  place  in  the  field  285,000  men,  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  and  984  guns,  having  in  the 
second  line,  as  d^p6t  troops,  9 1 ,000  men,  infantry 
and  cavalry.  On  a  peace  footing,  the  army  could 
muster  about  two-thirds  of  these  numbers ;  and  if 
the  calling  in  of  these  reserves  was,  in  spite  of  the 
amendments  introduced  in  1868,  not  to  be  easily 

accomplished,  the  fact  had  to  be  accepted  that,  in 
case  of  the  sudden  bi*eaking  out  of  the  war,  only 
about  200,000  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  would 
be  disposable  for  actual  service. 

The  military  preparations  of  France,  expressed 
by  these  numbers,  are  terribly  meagre  when  com- 
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pared  with  her  population  aud  with  her  moral  and 
material  resources.  This  evil  state  oi  things  was 
to  be  remedied  by  the  New  Service  Act,  which, 
j)R'paml  since  18G<3,  was  ])ul)lished  on  the  first  of 
Februaiy,  18G8.  But  in  reality  this  act  wrought 
no  essential  changes,  for  it  created  no  new  troops 
or  cadres  for  the  active  army ;  so  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  in  the  past,  in  caae  of  a  serious  war  break- 
ing out^  every  addition  would  have  to  be  impro- 
vised." * 

A  siniihir  analysis  made  ])y  the  same  author 
shows  that  the  military  strength  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  alone  amounted  to  no  less  than 
475,200  infantry,  55,000  cavalry,  and  1,204  gnus, 
exclubive  of  the  reserves,  f  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  then,  "Germany,"  says  Riistow,  "could 
muster  in  field  troops  518,000  men,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  Avith  150G  2;uns;  France  could  op])ose  to 
them  285,000  men,  infantry  and  cavahy,  with  904 
guns— that  is,  but  little  more  than  the  hal£  Ger- 
many had  as  reserve  troops  161,000  men,  infantry 
and  cavahy;  France  had  as  depot  troops  t)i,0()() 
men.  Germany  had  as  garrison  tiH>ops  187,000 
men ;  France  could  show  nothing  as  an  equivalent 
to  this,  for  the  Mobile  (Tiiard,  wliich  was  to  lill 
their  place,  was  simply  not  organized.  We  believe 
that  in  these  i^ound  numbers  we  have  given  a  true 
comparison  of  the  land  forces  of  the  countries 
which,  in  the  year  1870,  were  about  to  engage  in 

*  BOstoir,  Tha  Watpr  the  Skine  Frontier,  vol.  I.  p.  78. 
f  Ibid.  p.  115,  ct  8cq. 
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an  UTiluippy  war.  These  nuin!)er8  distinctly  ex- 
press the  euornioiis  lailitaiy  superiority  of  Ger- 
many on  the  land."  * 

It  must  also  be  said  that  the  comparative  size  of 
the  two  hostile  armies  ^vas  no  more  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Germans  than  was  their  comparative 
condition.  The  German  army,  from  the  peculiar 
manner  of  its  formation,  as  I  remarked  in  tlie  in- 
troductory chapter,  was  a  fac-simile  of  German 
culture.  The  army  of  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  made  up  largely  of  substitutes  serving  in  the 
place  of  those  ^v  ho  w^ere  able  and  disposed  to  re- 
main at  home.  For  tliis  reason  it  contained  the 
very  dregs  of  society.  In  point  of  education  and 
in  point  of  moral  taste,  therefore,  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Germaus  was  immeasurable.  More- 
over, this  difference  was  vastly  increased  by  the 
laxness  of  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the  camp 
of  the  Freucli.  lliistow  informs  us  that  the  army 
regulations  in  France  were  four  times  changed  be- 
tween 1867  and  1870,  and  that  each  of  the  six 
different  commanders  of  the  impei'ial  camp  at 
Chalons  during  the  same  years  had  changed  the 
methods  of  drill  in  accordance  with  his  own  pecu- 
liar fancy.f    When  these  facts  are  contrasted 

^BOstow,  War  for  Vie  Wiine  Frontier,  vol.  I.  p.  129. 
f  "Ab  early  as  1867  the  infantry  rejjulations  were  rewTitten,  then 
thrice  leviaed,  so  that  the  last  edition  only  appeared  in  1870,  shortly 
before  the  oathreak  of  the  war.  Bat  nevertheless  there  were  no  com- 
pirehonstTe  duuiges  from  former  times  to  be  remarked.  In  opposition 
to  the  Prussian  company-column,  the  French  held  to  the  battaUoo  oa 
the  only  tactical  unit— very  likely  with  perfect  right  with  their  pur- 
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with  the  system  and  rigor  for  which  the  German 
military  discipline  has  long  been  very  justly  cele- 
brated, the  result  is  simply  to  magnify  vastly  the 
dlffiereuce  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  so 
enormous.  In  the  light  of  these  comparisons  we 
are  driven  to  one  of  two  condnrions :  the  French 
govern  incut  must  liave  entered  upon  the  war  either 
in  profound  ignorance  of  the  military  strength  of 
the  enemy,  or  in  utter  despair  of  ndlying  the 
IVench  people  in  any  other  way. 

The  publication  of  the  despatches  of  Count 
Benedetti,  who  was  during  these  years  tlie  minis- 
ter of  France  at  Berlin,  leaves  us  no  ]  )o.ssible  room 
for  doubt  as  to  wliich  of  these  conclusions  is  tlie 
true  one.  As  early  as  the  25th  of  August,  1866, 
he  sent  to  his  government  a  long  letter  in  which 
he  gave  an  elaborate  account  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  German  army.  For  still  more  minute  details 
he  referred  to  an  accompanying  report  of  his  mili- 
tary cUtacASj  and  concluded  his  letter  by  declaring 
that  if  the  organization  contemplated  was  com- 
pleted, "  the  cabinet  at  Berlin  would  have  at  its  dis- 
posal more  than  a  million  of  men.^'  *  On  the  18th 
of  October  following,  he  informed  his  government 
that  the  proposed  military  organization  had  been 

poeely  weak  battalions.  In  the  oamp  at  Chalons  every  oommander-in- 
ohiet  who  governed  there  in  soooeBSioa  daring  the  years  from  1867  to 
1870,  L*Mmiiaiilt,  de  Failly,  LebtBuf,  Bazaine,  Bourbaki,  FroiBsard, 
manoBavied  according  to  his  own  devioes  and  fancies  without  going 
deep  into  tl(^tail,  so  that  it  cannot  with  any  justice  1)e  said  that  a  new 
system  was  (established  by  these  exerciBes." — BanUno^  Tlie  for  tAe 
li/u/te  Frontier.,  vol.  I.  \).  8G. 

*  Benedetti,  Ma  Mimoa  en  Pnme^  p.  207. 
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adopted.    On  the  18th  of  December  of  the  same 

year,  lie  wrote  that  tlic  ornfanization  recomnieiided 
by  the  Prassiau  minister  was  in  full  force,  and 
that,  in  the  conquered  tenitories,  the  rales  of  the 
Prassian  service  were  in  process  of  rapid  introduc- 
tion. About  a  montli  later  the  minister  reverted 
to  the  subject,  usmg  such  specific  words  as  these : 
"  I  do  not  believe  it  superfluous  to  repeat  that  the 
Administration  of  War  continnes  exercisini^  the 
greatest  activity.  It  is  carrying  out  without  re- 
laxation the  constitution  of  the  new  Corps  cPAr- 
mSe^  and  it  is  pressing  the  other  states  of  the 
Confederation  to  take,  without  delay,  the  steps 
which  the  organization  of  the  federal  army  re- 
quires. It  is  evident,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of 
our  military  aifaclic^  that  tliey  hold  it  as  of  the 
highest  importance  to  place  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition to  confront  any  eventuality."  *  Id  March 
and  April,  1867,  the  same  subject  was  referred  to 
in  the  same  vii^orous  manner.  Again  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1868,  the  ambassador  sent  a  long  de- 
spatch devoted  to  the  same  subject.  He  showed 
in  the  first  place  tliat  in  tlie  event  of  I'ranee 
could  have  notliing  to  hope  from  the  hostility  of 
foreign  powers  to  Prussia.  He  then  reverted  to 
the  condition  of  the  German  armies.  The  kev- 
note  of  this  portion  of  tlie  desj)atch  was  iu  its 
openinic  \\<)rds  :  "The  more  I  observe  tlie  conduct 
of  the  Prussian  government,  the  more  I  am  pur- 
suaded  that  all  its  efforts  tend  to  extend  its  power 

*  Ibid,  p.  m. 
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forces  of  Prussia.  They  manifest  the  same  solici- 
tude for  the  preserv^ation  of  the  good  relations 
that  have  been  e.stahlislicd  with  the  Court  of  St 
Petersburg.  The  solidarity  of  the  Prussian  army 
and  an  eventual  alliance  with  Russia  are  looked 
upon  at  Berlin  as  the  two  guarantees  necessary  for 
the  permanence  of  the  conquests  made  in  Ger- 
many."  * 

Not  to  prolong  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
then,  it  may  be  stated  tliat  the  despatches  of  Ben- 
edetti  placed  clearly  before  the  £mperor  these  four 
points :  first,  that  the  military  organization  of  Ger- 
many was  most  peif ect  and  most  powerful ;  second, 
that  Southern  Germany,  as  well  as  Northern,  was 
under  the  control  of  Prussia ;  third,  that  the  rela- 
tions of  Prussia  and  Eussia  were  sucli  that  no  lios- 
tility  between  them  was  likely  to  be  brought 
about;  and,  fourth,  that  Germany  had  no  hostile 
intentions  toward  Prance.  No  study  of  the  causes 
and  character  of  the  war  can  yield  satisfactory  re- 
sults unless  the  student  remembei-s  constantly  that 
the  French  minister  gave  to  his  master  detailed 
and  reiterated  iuformation  on  each  of  tliese  four 
points. 

*  Ihid.  (t  .Hcq. 

Perhttps  the  most  remarkable  and  most  valaablo  passage  in  this  de- 
spatcih  is  the  one  in  wbiohf  while  he  warns  Fnmoe  agaiast  the  strength 
flf  Pnisria,  he  informs  her  that  Prossia  has  no  spirit  of  aggxession. 
He  shows  that  thongh  the  King  had  gathered  in  strength  from  ev^ 
qnarter,  at  home  and  abroad^  until  his  resources  were  enormous,  he 
had  evidently  "  no  intenti<m  of  using  them  save  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling other  nations  to  ro:^]>eot  the  right  of  Qermanj  to  control  her  own 
politioal  affairs.' —i^.  p.  257. 
23 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  it 
was  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  French  cause  that 

the  attitude  of  (Tennaiiy  toward  Fiauce  Lad  \or\ct 
been  cue  of  hostility,  and  tliat,  iu  consequence  of  this 
attitude,  it  was  impossible  that  a  war  should  long 
\yet  Y)ostponed.  When  the  famous  "  draft-treaty  " 
was  published,  it  was  claimed  that,  although  writ- 
ten indeed  in  the  hand  of  the  French  ambassador, 
it  had  been  done  at  the  prudent  dictation  of  the 
Prussian  minister.  That  such  \va>;  the  fact  we 
ai'e  given  to  understand  l)y  Beiiech^tti  himself, 
in  the  volume  fi*om  which  I  have  already  quoted. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  currency  of  such  an  ex- 
plaiiation,  the  German  troops,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  took  possession  of  the  private  residence  of 
the  French  minister,  Rouher,  and  with  it  of  the 
correspon(k'nc(^  which  took  ])lace  )>etwceu  Ik^icdctti 
and  the  French  government.  This  correspondence, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  was  deemed  necessary  to  jus- 
tify the  Germans,  was  published  by  Bismarck  soon 
after  tlie  ai)j)earance  of  Beueth^tti's  voUinie.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  crushing  to  the  cause  of 
the  French.  It  was  only  a  few  days  after  the  ap- 
])earance  of  the  detailed  account  of  the  French 
ambassador  (in  which  it  vva*3  ehiimed  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  the  ])roj^osition  of  Prussia)  that  the 
correspondence  was  given  to  the  world.  *  It 
showed  that  as  early  as  June,  1806,  Benedetti  was 

♦  JJtyif.srJuf  UdrA-i-Afueiycr  und  Ko.-i  (jlich  Prtimi^ier  iSUtaU-Aiuei' 
ger^  Ikriiii  Freitag  den  20  Oktobej\  Abaida^  s.  27^5. 
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instracted  to  study  and  repoi-t  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  Germans  toward  France,  with  special  view 

to  French  a<?<xniiidizeiiient ;  tliat  he  had  accoi  d- 
ingly  reported  that  tlie  German  people  wei-e  liter- 
ally unanimous  in  the  intense  patriotism  with  which 
"  they  would  resent  every  idea  of  a  transaction 
which  might  involve  the  loss  of  any  portion  of  ter- 
ritory whatever ; "  that  these  assurances  were  reit- 
erated in  the  strongest  possible  terras ;  that,  only 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  Ijciicdcitti  was  iiistrncted 
to  demand  of  Prussia  the  cession  to  France  of  all 
the  provinces  west  of  the  Rhine )  that  this  p]X)po- 
sition  was  indignantl}'  rejected  by  Bismarck,  \vho 
dechired  that,  if  ])ressed,  it  would  result  in  a  war, 
attended  with  a  revolutionary  crisis ;  *  that  Bene- 
detti  hereupon  went  to  Paris,  and  there  received 
formal  instructions  in  writing  to  demand  the  ces- 
sion to  France,  in  o])en  treaty,  of  Landau,  Saar- 
louis,  and  Saarbruck,  together  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  Prussia  in  the  seizure  of  Luxemboui'g  })y 
Francr,  and  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance,  \y\x.\\  the 
seizure  of  Belgium  by  France  as  its  ])rice ;  that  the 
actual  cession  of  German  territory,  if  found  unat- 
tainable, might  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  were  essential,  and  must  be  in- 
sisted on;  that  Benedetti,  not  daring  to  propose 
these  terms  to  Bismarck,  took  the  liberty  of  saying 

*  Faitcs  n  observer  a  Su  I^Iujest/;  rEmpcrour  qu'nni^  rf^ierre  paroOIe 
])nnrr:iit  doveuir  iluns  ceiiaiiu  s  c' veiitiialit/'M  line  f,nu  rrr  a  (-((niis  Oq  r'vo- 
lution,  ot  qu'cu  pn'-st^iice  de  «l!ui<rcrs  nivohitioiniairi  s  les  (lynastios  :illo- 
inauiles  feraient  preuvo  d'etre  plus  soUdemeut  ctubliea  que  celle  de 
rEmpeieiir  Napoleon. 
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uotbiiii^o^  (German  territory,  but  of  confiiiinor  him- 
self  to  Luxembourg  and  Belgium ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  Emperor  had  indicated  his  purpose  l)y  sendiug 
to  BiMietletti  these  conchi<lin«;  words:  "If  you 
think  that  the  annexation  of  Luxembourg  had  bet- 
ter be  concealed  until  after  we  lay  hands  on  Bel- 
gium, I  sliould  be  obliged  by  your  giving  your 
reasons  in  detail."  * 

It  needs  only  to  be  said  further  on  this  subject, 

PeibapB  the  most  impoxtaat  part  of  this  remarkable  article  is  the 

following : 

"  Zuglcich  wird  ancfedeutet,  dans  man  in  Paris  die  Eini^^ug  Deutvsch- 
lauds  als  eine  '  dans  un  temps  procluiin/  unvermeidliche  Eventual itSt 
beirucbte.  Man  diirfe  iudesseu  nicbt  '  solidariser  I'article  ly  avec  Tar- 
ticle  III — il  est  bien  evident,  que  rcxten-siou  de  la  suproinatlc  do  la 
Fnuse  «&  del&  dn  Mgin  netui  Mia  une  ocoarion  toute  natorelle,  presque 
obligatoire,  pour  nona  empaier  de  la  Belspiquc ;  mais  d*aatrea  occasions 
peavent  se  pv&Mater^noiis  devoos  en  rester  les  jnges  ezdnsifB — ,  la  ro- 
daotion  trte-olaue  et  tr^inioise  da  projet  nous  maiiitient  ^  oet  ^%ard 
une  liberie  precieuse. ' 

Wiederholt  wird  die  Erwerbuag  Luxemburg's  als  das  unmittelbare,  die 
Belgiens  als  das  evcutuelle  Ziel  dor  Konvontion  festgestellt  \ind  letzt:.?res, 
sow'io  die  OffensiT-  und  Defenaiv-AUianz  soUen  geheim  bleiben.  Ea  heiszt 
welter : 

*Cette  combinuisnii  ooncilie  tout,  ellc  djtend  ropinion  pnbliqn"  cu 
France  par  robtentiou  d'une  satisfaction  immediate  et  roneutuLiuu  qui 
en  rcBulte  pour  les  esprits  vers  la  Bclgique.  Ellc  maiutient  nn  tsecrct 
nfoeaaaire  et  gar  le  txaitd  d*«lliance  et  sor  les  annexions  en  prujet.  Si 
Tons  pensies  que  la  oessioai  m3me  de  Luxembourg  doit  rester  seoorCt 
jusq'au  moment  de  la  mise  snr  la  Belgique,  je  tous  priecai  de  justifier 
oette  appreciation  par  des  observations  ddtaill^es.  Gar  la  suspension 
plusonmoins  indofinie  dos  t'chaug-cs  de  territoires  pourrait  m'luo  Ltta 
une  cause  de  precipitation  malencoutrcuse  de  la  question  belgo.' 

Am  Scblusz  des  Hricfes  wird  Graf  Benedotti  (>rmiiehtigts  sich,  vrenn 
cr  pji  fur  11  itlii^'  liulU;.  auf  ^  iuige  Zeit  uacb  Karlsbad  zu  bc^jebcn.  Graf 
Bcnedetti  hatdieson  Parisi^r  liriof  untor  dem  !iOtini  August  beantwortet. 
In  seiner  Antwort  spricbt  der  l'ranz;>.sisch(;  Bot.sclial't<  r  zuui  crst<in  Mai 
Zweifel  aus,  ob  mim  aus  Preuszcn's  Aufricbtigkeit  in  der  Sacbo  werdc 
xechnen  kdnneo ;  er  bemerkt,  dass  ihm  ein  gewisaes  liDsstrauen  des 
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that  since  tlie  publication  of  these  depatches  all  at- 
tempts to  throw  upon  Germany  the  responsibility 
of  the  war  must  be  the  dictate  either  of  ignorance 
or  of  dishonesty.  For  Bismarck,  in  the  li^^lit  of 
these  facts,  to  have  been  unprepaied  for  war,  would 
have  been  as  inconsistent  with  wise  statesmanship 
as  it  wonld  have  ])een  fatal  to  German  unity. 

Now  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  dilHcult 
to  chai*acterize  with  too  great  severity  the  course 
of  the  French  government  in  bringing  on  the  war. 
That  the  renunciation  of  the  Ilohenzollern  candi- 
dature (the  only  thing  at  first  demanded  by 
France)  afforded  an  honorable  means  of  solving 
the  whole  difficulty  must  be  universally  admitted. 
France  might  have  retired,  bearing  away  the  fruits 
of  a  real  triumph ;  and  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  account  for  the  amazing  folly  of  the  govern- 
ment in  pushing  the  question  farther,  except  by 
the  theory  of  its  own  conscious  weakness  with  its 
own  people.  The  instructions  of  the  Emperor  to 
Benedetti,  and  the  infamous  address  of  Gramont 
iu  the  Corjjs  Zitglalatif^^'  had  inflamed  the  public 

Grafen  Bismarck  dariiber  entf^ofTeiitretc,  ob  der  Kaisor  Napoleon  nicht 
solche  Vorhandlnng  boimtzou  werde,  um  zwischeu  Preasaen,  und  Eng* 
land  Slisstrancii  zu  orrc^^en." 

*  Of  tbis  spct  ch  Charles  do  M;izadc,  in  a  very  able  and  discrimiuatiiig' 
article  ou  the  origin  of  the  war  of  1870,  says:  "Cette  declaration, 
portco  aveo  une  oertaineaoli^udtd  aa  corps  logislatif  par  Ic  ministrc  des 
afloizes  dtrangcres,  par  M.  le  Duo  de  Gxamont,  ovoit  et  devaUi  aToir  one 
doable  consilience.  D'nn  cdt6,  on  mettait  le  fea  h  T^rit  public ;  on 
xavivait  dea  passionfl,  des  xessentimentB  tonjoun  mal  apnla&t  contra  la 
Prosse,  ....  d'on  antra  c&t6  paiier  ainai  da  bant  d^nne  tribnne, 
devBoib  l*£ozope,  ii  un  goavemement  fier,  gonfl^  de  x^cess  sacoba 
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eentimeiit  of  Paris  uutil  it  was  absolutely  beyond 
control.  Tlie  war-cry-j  thus  first  pronounced  by 
the  government,  created  such  an  excitement  among 
the  people  tliat  the  EiiipHToi-  and  liis  ea]>inet  were 
o])lige(l  at  least  to  seem  to  lead  public  opinion, 
when  in  fact  they  were  only  swept  along  before 
it.  Prom  the  moment  when  Gramont's  address 
became  generally  known  iu  the  streets  of  Paris,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  real  alternative  was,  as 
it  certainly  seemed  to  be,  between  foreign  war  and 
revolution.  After  I'eading  tlie  despntehes  ad- 
di'essed  to  the  Emperor's  government,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  believe  that  'he  knew  the  risk  he  was 
running;  we  are  driven,  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  the  Emperor  saw  little  hope  of  saving  bis 
throne  but  by  throwing  himself  upon  the  mad 
current  of  ])o])ular  opinion.* 

c'etait  commcnccr  par  lo  piqner  dans  sons  orgnioil  ct  lui  rondre  pput-etre 
les  concessions  pins  difTieilos.    De  toutc  mauiere,  on  crt'ait  une  situation, 
inextricable. — Rente  dr.s  Deux  Mondrx,  1  Jan.  1874,  p.  190. 

*  The  deB))erate  haste  and  excitenient  with  which  the  ne^^otiations 
jost  before  the  war  were  carried  ou  by  the  I'rench  govemmcut  will  be 
Been  bj  a  simple  enumeration  of  a  few  £Mste.  It  was  on  tibe  8th  of 
July  tiiat  Ozamont,  speaking  for  the  govemment,  pnmoonoed  his  oele- 
bsated  address  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  event  contem- 
plated would  be  averted  by  the  wisdom  of  Germany  ond  the  friend- 
ship of  Spain,"  and  that,  "  if  it  should  torn  out  otherwise,  strong  in 
your  support  and  in  that  of  the  nation,  we  shall  know  how  to  do  our 
duty  without  hesitation  and  without  feebleness."  On  the  8th  of  July 
(in  the  evening')  Beucdctti  arrived  at  Ems.  On  the  10th  Gramout 
complained  of  delays,  at  the  same  time  doclarinj^  to  IJenedetti,  that 
his  telej,''rai)hi(:  despiitch<'s  had  been  mutilated  ("  votre  dernier  tcUc- 
gramme  chiifre  d'hicr  soir  a  etc  trougue  et  denature  ").  liencdctti  in 
his  torn  answered  that  he  could  decipher  the  despatches  received  from 
the  government  only  imperfeotly.  This,  however,  was  of  no  oonse- 
qnence ;  the  afbiir  most  be  hastened  without  waiting  for  exact  inf oi> 
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It  has  been  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  trace  tlie 
events  which  followed  in  so  rapid  succession  the 

outbreak  of  the  war.  I  trust  that  enouijli  lias 
been  said  to  show  not  only  that  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  could  not  have  been  other  than  what  it 
was,  but  also  that  the  inferiority  of  France  was 
not  due  to  any  single  cause  alone,  but  to  a  long 
succession  of  debilitating  influences.  There  is 
nothing  more  impressive  to  the  student  of  history 
than  the  enormous  cost  of  what  we  call  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  next  to  this  fact  in  imj)i*('S3iveness  is 
the  difficulty  of  eradicating  cei*tain  classes  of  evils 
when  once  they  have  taken  root  in  society.  The 
evils  of  the  old  regime  had  become  so  desperate 
that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  hold  the  people 
longer  in  subjection  under  it,  and  accordingly  when 
the  American  Revolution  set  thc^  example,  and  an 
opportunity  was  ofEered  by  the  meeting  of  the 

mAtioo.  * '  We  must  lutTe  an  answer  to-moROw,"  telegraphed  Gramont ; 
**  day  after  to-morrow  will  be  too  late.    Write,  telegraph ;  if  the  king 

is  unwilling  to  atlviso  the  prince  of  Hohenzolleni  to  renounce,  it  is  war 
at  once,  and  in  a  few  (l;ivs  w<;  shall  bo  on  the  Rhino  "  ( -  '  Kt  bion  !  c'cst 
la  guerre  tont  de  suite,  et  dans  quelque  jours  nou«  soinnie.s  an  Rhoin  "). 
Id  this  manner  atlairs  were  jmshed.  On  the  li2th  an  envoy  nni\  ed  at 
Pariii  with  the  renuuciiitiou  of  the  prince.  At  the  very  least  this  oo- 
wurimifwi  a  zeaaon  for  ddaj  mdal  a  ueMaoger  ahoold  anive  on  the  fol- 
lowing daj  £com  Bma.  But  not*  at  aU.  That  veiy  erening  a  despatch 
waa  sent  io  demand  an  engagement  of  the  king  that  the  matter  fliioold 
never  be  bcoogfat  forward  in  the  fatora  On  the  18th  the  king  dedined 
to  make  such  an  engagement  On  the  14th  it  waa  droulated  at  Paris 
that  the  king  had  refused  on  audience  to  Benedetti  (a  pure  fabrication, 
aa  Benedetti  hirasolf  declares),  and  that  very  evening,  witliout  waiting 
for  a  messenger  from  Ems,  war  was  declared  in  the  C(yrps  [jiginlntif. 
On  this  whole  subject  see  liecue  des  JJeux  Matides,  Jan.  1,  1874,  p. 
109. 
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Sfates-CTeneral,  an  outbreak  could  notice  prevented. 
The  lievolutioa  was,  however,  the  uprising  of  an 
overwhelminor  mass  of  men  and  women  who  had 

o 

been  rendered  insane  by  long  imprisonment,  rather 
than  a  revolution  of  rational  beings  \vlio  knew 
what  liberty  is,  and  who  deliberately  set  about  the 
work  of  acquiring  it  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
a  despotism  of  centui  ies  had  rendered  the  French 
people  incapable  of  performing  their  legitimate 
part  in  the  establishment  of  liberty ;  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  the  deplorable  results  of  this  tyranny 
remained  long  after  their  worst  causes  had  been 
removed. 

That  the  French  Revolution  failed  to  accomplish 

any  great  result  can  by  no  means  Ix^  asserted  ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  aifirmed  with  posit  assui'ance  that 
what  it  accomplished  was  far  different  from'  that 
which  it  set  out  to  accomplish.  Nothing  is  now 
more  certain  than  that  the  condition  of  the  masses 
of  the  French  peasantry  made  it  almost,  if  not 
quite,  impossible  to  cany  out  a  thorougli  going 
refonu ;  hence  tlie  various  radical  attempts  that 
have  been  nuide  in  this  direction  have  miscarried, 
and  have  only  served  to  illustrate  once  more  the 
truth  of  the  saying  of  Machiavelli  already  quoted, 
that  "  he  ^vho  neglects  what  in  order  to  follow 
what  owj/U  to  will  sooner  learn  how  to  ruin 
than  how  to  preserve  himself." 

AVhile  the  French  peasantry  have  been  ke[)t  by 
then*  lack  of  education  from  taking  any  intelligent 
and  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  they 
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have  afforded  a  convenient  constituency  for  that 
large  clas8  of  intense  partisans  with  which  fVance 
has  long  been  afflicted.  As  a  rale  the  masses  of 
the  people  liave  been  eminently  conservative. 
They  have  either  abstained  from  politics  altogether, 
or,  if  they  have  been  forced  into  some  degree  of 
political  activity,  they  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  support  of  the  party  in  power,  whatever  that 
party  might  be.  This  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  may- 
seem,  has  afforded  the  best  possible  material  for 
the  purposes  of  an  intense  partisanship.  A  spij-it 
of  revolution  wants  nothing  better  to  feed  upon 
than  that  conservative  apathy  which  is  always 
ready  to  accept  and  adopt  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
is  in  great  measiu*e  for  this  reason  that  France  has 
been  to  such  an  extent  the  sport  of  faction.  With 
a  peasantry  ignorant  and  apathetic,  with  no  states- 
man of  ability  so  pre-eminent  as  to  be  able  to 
mould  the  various  elements  of  society  to.  one  com- 
mon purpose,  the  nation  has  again  and  again  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  most  headlong  violence.  Though 
the  French  Revolution  taught,  as  a  general  trnth 
and  with  a  greater  emphasis,  what  the  English 
Bevolntion  within  a  nan*ower  sphere  had  taught 
a  hundred  }'ears  before,  namely,  that  governments 
must  make  their  policy  conform  to  the  will  of  the 
nation,  it  also  tau^t  that  republican  institutions 
as  well  as  monarchical  have  their  dangers,  and  that 
they  can  be  prosperous  and  permanent  only  when 
fhey  rest  upon  the  basis  of  a  general  and  active 
intelligence. 
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